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COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINERY, 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
— Brideshurgy Machine Works, Za., 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS’ OF 


Machinery for Cotton and Woolen. Mills, 


SUCH AS 


WILLOWS, LAP MACHINES, CARDING MACHINES, 
DRAWING FRAMES, SPEEDERS, MULES, THROS- 
TLES, TWISTING MACHINERY. 


LOOMS FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF FABRICS 5: 
MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS; 


ALSO, 


IMPROVED COUPLINGS AND SELF-OILING HANGERS. 
MANDFAGTURSRS® FINDINGS, | 


SUCH AS 


CARD CLOTHING, PICKERS, SHUTTLES, TEMPLES, REEDS, 


HEDDLES, LEATHER BELTING, &c., &c., supplied. 


DRAWINGS OF MILLS, 


WITH ARRANGEMENTS OF MACHINERY, FURNISHED. | 


eer or 


{=F An experience of over THiRTY years in making Machinery for the | 
Southern Market, (as well as in our own vicinity), enables us to supply such | | 


Machinery as is best calculated for that trade. 
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B. T. BABBITT’S 


PURE MEDICINAL YEAST. 
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Manufactured from common Salt and Pure Cream Tartar. 
When used in Bread, Cake, or Biscuit, it turns to gas, (like 
that from a bottle of Soda Water,) and remains dormant in the 
dough until it is set in the oven, when the heat causes the gas 
to escape through the dough while baking. The Bread, Cake, 
or Biscuit is not only very light, but perfectly wholesome. 
Where this Yeast is used you will require about one quarter 
the amount of shortening used with ordinary Yeast. It may 
also be used for Buckwheat Cakes, Johnny Cakes, and all 
kinds of Pastry. This Yeast is put up only in one-pound 
cans, with checkered label. Red, White and Blue—no other is 
Genuine— beware of imitations. 


B. T. BABBITT’S PURE €ONCENTRATED POTASH. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any Saponifier in market; put up in cans of 11b., 2lbs., 
3lbs., 6lbs., and 12lbs., with full directions for making Hard 
and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft 
Soap. No lime is required. Consumers will find this the 
cheapest Potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT’S WEDICINAL SALERATUS. 


A perfectly pure and wholesome article, free from all deleteri- 
ous matter, so prepared that, as the circular accompanying the 
Saleratus will show, nothing remains in the bread when baked 
but common Salt, Water, and Flour.—Put up neatly in papers, 
1 lb., + lb., and } lb. 


B. T. BABBITT’S CONCENTRATED SOFT SOAP. 


One Box costing One Dollar will make 40 gallons of handsome 
Soft Soap by simply adding boiling water. 


B. T. BABBITT’S CONCENTRATED SAL SODA. 


A new article exclusively for the South. Sal Soda or Wash- 
ing Soda cannot be sent South during warm weather, as it 
deliquesces or melts. I dry out the water and put up the Sal 
Soda in 1 1b. papers, “warranted to stand the warmest cli- 
mate.” One pound is equal to four pounds of ordinary Sal 
Soda or Washing Soda—consequently it is much cheaper— 
the dealer saves 65 per cent. on the freight, as he does not have 
to pay freight on water. 

Ask your Storekeeper for B. T. Babbitt’s Concentrated Sal 
Soda, in one-pound papers. 


B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP FOR FAMILY USE. 


One pound of this Soap is equal to three pounds of ordinary 
Family Soap. One pound will make 3 gallons of handsome 
Soft Soap.—It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all 
kinds. It will not injure the fabric; on the contrary, it pre- 
serves it. It will wash in hard or soft water. But little labor 
is required where this Soap is used. Machinists and Printers 
will find this Soap superior to anything in market. If your 
Storekeeper does not keep the aboe goods, send $5 by mail 
and I will send a package of either article, or an assorted box 
containing a part of each article as you may direct. Send 
the name of your Post-office, also, the State and County in 
which you reside, with directions for shipping. Address 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 66, GS, 70, 72 & 74 WASHINGTON-ST., N. Y. 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO STOREKEEPSRS. 
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CANDLES FROM COAL. 


A NEW INVENTION, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hew-Pork Paratine Candle Co., 


UNDER MEUCCI’S PATENTS. 


These Candles being made from one of the products of the distillation of Coal, and 
having the same chemical constituents as gas, being, in fact, GAS SOLIDIFIED, are 
eminently adapted for giving light. They took the highest premium at the late Fair of 
the American Institute, held October, 1859, as may be seen from the following extract 
from the Report of the Committee : 

“ Our tests with the Photometer showed that the Paraffine Candles above referred to. 
as compared with the best Sperm, had a greater illuminating power, gave a softer and 
pleasanter light to read by, and burned full ten per cent. longer than the standard 
Sperm Candle, and we recommend it as deserving the highest premium of the Institute. 

“ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
“JOSEPH YATES, Civil Engineer.” 








The Candles manufactured by this Company are warranted to stand all climates, will 


not run nor gutter, and require no snuffing, and unlike some so-called Paraffine Candles, 
DO NOT SMOKE IN BURNING, Or BECOME YELLOW WITH AGE, and are WITHOUT ODOR. 


CAUTION. 


As an imitation Candle is already offered 
in the market, purchasers should bear in mind 
that every box of Candles sold by this Com- 
pany is stamped with the annexed trade mark, 
which is in a circle, enclosing the words, 


NEW-YORK PARAFFINE CANDLE C0., 
MEUCOI’S PATENT, 1859. 


With a representation of the rising sun, to 
imitate which is a felony in law. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS 


AND BY 


WILLIAM E. RIDER, 
No. 16 BEEKMAN-STREBET, N. Y,, 
And by the following authorized Agents of the Company : 
ALLEN & NEEDLES, 41 South Water-St., Philadelphia. 
C. LEVERING, No. 98 Lombard-Street, Baltimore. 
J. & G. B. DAVENPORT, Richmond, Virginia. : 
BETTS, MELLEN & WYMAN, No. 12 South Main-St., St. Louis, 
BERNARD TURPIN, No. 55 Old Levee Street, New-Orleans. 
0, MEACHAM, No. 47 California-Street, San Francisco. , 








Aational Agricultural Warehouse, 


45 FULTON-STREET, NEW-YORE. 


aitrea m. treawett] TREDWELL & PELL, 


[Ogden P. Pell. 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 


OWNERS OF THE PATENT RIGHT OF 
ARNOLD’ § PATENT FARM AND PLANTATION MILL, $40. 


9 a” 


This Mill is per- 
fectly simple and can 
be managed by the 
most inexperienced 
hand. Whenatterlong use 
the Plates become worn, 
they can be replaced with- 
out the aid“of a mechanic, 
at the trifling cost of $3. 

This Mill has an attach- 
ment for shelling Corn 
that does the work equal 
to any used for that pur- 
po-e only. Can grind at 

any required 
fineness, from 
two to six bush- 
els per hour, re- 
quring from two 
» four horse 
g.ower, accord- 
ng to quantity 
= and fineness. 





It completely 
pulverizes the 
surface of invert- 
ed sod. The ad- 
vantage over the 
common 


harrow = 


results from the <4 


peculiar forma- 
tion of each tooth 
—which first pres- 
ses the sod down, 
then cuts in the 
direction of the 


motion—then 
throws the earth 
sideways. Besides 
this, it possesses 
one great advan- 
tage—it does not 
tear or bring up 
the grass—-onse- 
quently will not 
clog. It is ove of 
the be:t inven- 
tions of late years. 





SHARE’S HOEING AND HILLING MACHINE, Price, $10. 


With a good 
horse, on suitable 


land, it takes an # 


experienced hand 
about two hours 
to cultivate an 
acre of Corn. If 


any one doubts 


this, 


we will refer to 


“try it; or 


Farmers in great 
numbers, who 
would 
with 


chines 


not part 
these Ma- 
fur five 


times their cost 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS WITH TESTIMONIALS OF THOSE WHO HAVE USED 


THEM, SENT ON APPLICATION. 















HARDWARE. 
BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


NOS. 384 & 386 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 











IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Foreign and Domestic Hardware, 


GUNS AN D..CUTISBR TT. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RIFLES AND DERINGER PISTOLS, ANVILS, VICES, 
CHAINS, PLANTATION TOOLS. \ 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


R, P, BRUFF'S SUPERIOR CAST-STEEL AXES & EDGE TOOLS, 


INVENTORS OF THE 


CGust-Steel Oval-Eye Cotton Loes. 


THE JOBBING TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE PACKAGE. 
CATALOGUES FURNISHED BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


{> Orders forwarded to us per mail, shall receive our careful attention, and shipments 
made promptly. 
RICHARD P. BRUFF, 


CHARLES BRUFF, 
GEO. ARTHUR SEAVER, 
JAS. I. DAY, Special Partner, late of New-Orleans. 
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Vol. I.---JUNE, 1860.---No, II. 


I—WILLIAM H. SEWARD AS A SCHOOLMASTER IN GEORGIA, 


Nor long ago, in looking over the Savannah Republican, 
our eye lit upon an article headed, ‘‘ Seward as a School- 
master.” Knowing something about the facts involved in the 


Georgia schoolmastership of Seward, we have thought that a 
brief narration of these facts might not be uninteresting to the 
public. Let us first give the article from the Republican, 
dated Monday morning, Jan. 23, 1860. It is as follows: 


“SEWARD AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


“The following is the advertisement of ‘irrepressible’ Seward as a 
Georgia schoolmaster. It appeared in the Journal, published at Mil- 
ledgeville, on the 2d March, 1819, forty-one years ago. 

“Union Acapemy.—The friends of science are respectfully informed that 
a private academy has lately been established in the neighborhood of 
Maj. William Alexander, Mr. William Walker, and Col. William E. 
Adams, in Putnam county, on a site obtained from Francis Ward, Esq., 
not far from Garner’s Ferry; and will go into operation the 19th of 
April. The academy edifice, which will be ready for the reception of 
students by that day, will be spacious and commodious, adapted to the ac- 
commodation of 80 to 100 scholars, in two schools. The rector, Mr. Wm. 
H. Seward, is late from Union College, New-York, from which institution 
he comes highly recommended as a young gentleman of good moral char- 
acter and distinguished industry and literary acquirements. He will teach 
the Latin and Greek languages, theoretical and practical Mathematics, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Natural and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Geography 
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English Grammar, and such other branches as are usually taught in 
northern colleges. The common branches of education, spelling, reading, 
writing, &c., will, of course, be taught in this institution. The price of 
instruction will be 15, 22, or 30 dollars, according to the branches taught. 
Board may be had in respectable families, at a sum not exceeding one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. From the respectability and ac- 
knowledged healthiness of the neighborhood, the cheapness of board and 
tuition, and the qualifications of the rector, the trustees feel warranted in 
recommending this infant establishment to the attention of the public. 
Persons disposed to send their children, will enter them without delay 
with the treasurer, Maj. William Alexander, designating the studies they 
wish them to pursue, in order that the requisite aid may be procured for 
Mr. Seward—it being understood, also, that if any students are excluded 
for the want of room, they must be from among those last entered. Com- 
munications directed, through the medium of the post-office, in Eatontown, 
to Wm. H. Seward, Rector of Union Academy, or to William Turner, 
Secretary, or to William Alexander, Treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
of Union Academy, the postage being duly paid, will receive prompt at- 
tention. ; 
“ By order of the Trustees, 

“ Wituiam Turner, Secretary.” 


The name of the person signing the above advertisement as 
secretary, is the father of him who writes this article. Upon 
reading the piece in the Republican, we turned to our file of 
the Milledgeville Journal for 1819, to see if the advertisement 
was correctly copied. We found all right, as we expected. 
There was the following postscript to the advertisement, how- 
ever, which was not copied into the Republican, because it 
was unimportant to do so. As a part of the history of Seward 
as a schoolmaster, and of Union Academy and its founders, 
upon which and whom we may or may not touch, in this 
article, we here add the postscript. It reads as follows: 

“P.S8.—In the article of boarding, are included lodging, washing, 
candles, §c. (for which extra charges are made at some schools.) The 
retired situation of Union Academy, removed from scenes of dissipa- 
tion and vice, is alike favorable to the studies and morals of the students. 
The public are also informed that it is the design of the Trustees to intro- 
duce into the institution a system of strict discipline, equally removed from 
pernicious relaxation, on the one hand, and rigid severity on the other. 
Arrangements have been made for securing the aid of a female Teacher, 
well qualified to conduct the Female Department.” 
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The foregoing advertisement, with postscript, was marked 
for four insertions in the Journai, and was inserted four times 
accordingly. 

We turn, now; to the record of Union Academy, and find 
the following entries concerning Seward : 


“Tuesday, 27th April, 1819. 

“ The Board convened for the purpose of discharging the duties required 
by the 4th sec., 2d art., of the constitution. Present: Messrs. Walker, Pr., 
Turner, Sec’y, and Ellis. 

“The Board found that the academy had commenced its operations, on 
Monday 19th inst., under the instruction of Mr. Wm. H. Seward, the rector, 
and Miss Martha Spalding, his assistant, and that the number of students 
was, Males, about 34—Females 31. 

“Having found the concerns of the institution in a satisfactory state, 
the Board adjourned to the 3d Friday in next month.” 

“Friday, 21st May, 1819. 

“The Board met pursuant to adjournment. 

“ Present, Messrs. Walker, Pres., Turner, Sec’y, Alexander, Tr., and 
Ellis. 

“The Board proceeded to the discharge of the duties required by the 
Ath sec., 2d art., of the constitution. They found that the number of stu- 
dents was, Males, about 40, Females, about 30. 

“ They found the methods of instruction, and the progress of the students 
to be satisfactory. 

“The Board then adjourned till to-morrow.” 


“Saturday, 22d May, 1819. 

“The Board met pursuant to adjournment. Present, Messrs. Walker 
Pres., Turner, Sec’y, Alexander, Tr., and Williams. 

“It appearing expedient to limit the number of students in Union 
Academy, the Board 

“ Resolved, that after the number is reduced to seventy, it shall not again 
exceed that number. 

“Mr. Seward having represented to the Board that circumstances of a 
private and family nature, render necessary his return to New York, and 
having recommended Mr. Philo D. Woodruff, from New York, as a gentle- 
man well qualified to take charge of the institution, 

“ Resolved, provided no cause to the contrary arise during the succeed- 
ing week, that Mr. Seward be relieved from the obligation of his contract 
with the Trustees, as rector of Union Academy ; and that Mr. Woodruff 
be employed for the term of one year, subject to the conditions expressed 
in the constitution and regulations. Mr. Sewardattending with Mr. Wood- 
ruff, as much as convenient, during the succeeding week, for the purpose 
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of making him acquainted with the students, regulation, discipline, etc., 
of the institution. 
* * * * * * * 


“The Board then adjourned till Friday next.” 


This is all of the record that refers to Seward as a teacher 
in Georgia, until the year 1846, to which we shall come pres- 
ently. 

It appears, from what we can learn from other sources be- 
sides the record, that there was some misunderstanding between 
Seward and his father, and the young man left the old one; 
and came to Georgia to teach. He was employed, upon high 
recommendations from Union college, New York, then his alma 
mater, to take charge of Union Academy, in Putnam county, 
nine miles N. E. of Eatonton. This academy had just been 
established, and Seward began to teach on Monday, 19th April, 
1819. The county had only been organized twelve years, hav- 
ing been laid out, and boundaries defined in 1807. 

Union Academy was one of the first and best in middle 
Georgia. It was built when the country around it was almost 
an unbroken forest, and while the swamps and neighboring 
woods were yet retreats for the deer and the wolf. 

We find no mention made of Seward’s salary, but we pre- 
sume it was $800 per annum, as we see from the record, that 
that was the salary of his successor, Woodruff. 

It appears that after young Seward wrote his father, and let 
him know his whereabouts, the old man persuaded his son to 
return home, and sent out Woodruff to take his place. 

And William said (so we suppose), I will arise, and go to 
my father, and will say unto him, Father I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, 

And am no more worthy to be called thy son; make me as 
one of thy hired servants, or even as one of the niggers that I 
am going to leave behind me. 

And he arose and said to the Trustees of Union Academy, 
Circumstances of a private and family nature render it necessa- 
ry for me to return to my father’s house. 

Behold I bring you a man well skilled to teach, who will 
take my place as a rabbi in the sacred groves of Putnam. 
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Then the trustees arose and blessed him, and bade him go in 
peace. 

And he arose and came to his father. But when hg was yet 
a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and 
ran and fell on his neck and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son. 

But the father said to his servants, bring forth the best robe, 
and put it on him: and put a ring on his hand and shoes on 
his feet. 

And bring hither the fatted calf and kill it ; and let us eat 
and be merry ; 

For this my son was dead, and is alive again: he was lost, 
and is found. And they began to be merry. 

It does not seem, however, that Seward’s occupation, in a 
‘‘ far country,” was feeding swine, or that he would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat. It ap- 
pears that he was in better business, witha salary of $800 ; 
and we have no doubt that he got good eating: for the place 
where he boarded—Major Wiiliam Alexander’s—was always 
famous for that. 

I have now to skip over a period of time a little more than 
a quarter of a century after Seward went back home. In the 
meantime he had grown up to man’s estate—had ridden sev- 
eral hobbies—anti-masonry among them, and had got to be 
governor of the great State of New-York, and retired from 
office. P 

In 1846 he paid a visit to New Orleans, upon business, we 
believe, and concluded that, upon his return home, he would 
take Putnam Co., Ga., in his route, and see again the locality 
of his early labors as a teacher. He had not then become the 
** head and front” of the abolition party, though rumors of an 
anti-slavery propensity on his part had preceded him to 
Georgia, and reached the ears of his old patrons, whom he 
now intended to visit. Some of these old patrons expressed 
their regret at Gov. Seward’s abolition tendency to a friend 
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who accompanied him, and were assured that the governor 
was sound on the slavery question, 

This friend was the man who came to take Seward’s place 
as a teacher. Woodruff had read law, married in Greens- 
borough, Ga., and was practising his profession in that village. 
Gov. Seward went to Greensborough, and got Woodruff to go 
with him to visit the site of the old Union Academy, and its 
old patrons. 

The first place to which he went was the house of Major 
Alexander, with whom he formerly boarded. Twenty-five 
years had wrought no little change in Seward’s appearance. 
His hair, for instance, which was red when he taught school, 
was now dark. An account of his interview with Maj. Alex- 
ander is given in the first number of this journal. It is as 
follows :-— 


“ A few years ago, the ex-governor of New-York visited the neighbor- 
hood in Georgia, in which he had once taught school. I saw him, at the 
time, at my father’s house, where he was hospitably received, and kindly 
treated. Before visiting my father, then in life, he had gone to see another 
one of his old patrons, Major A——, whom we used to call ‘the old 
Major.” Ishould have premised before this, that Woodruff, after teaching 
at the Union Academy, had read law, and settled at the South. In com- 
pany with him, Seward went, incognito, to ‘the old Major’s.’ They 
knocked at the door, and the good old gentleman went out to meet them. 
He spoke to Woodruff, and bowed to Seward, not recognizing him. For 
when Seward taught here, he was a boy; now winter had begun to 
sprinkle its silver among his hairs. The following scene and colloquy 
ensued :— 

“ Wooprurr.—Don’t you know this man, Major ? 

“ Masor.—I do not. 

“ Wooprurr.—But you do know him well; you have seen him often 
before. 

“ Masor.—I can’t make him out. 

“ Wooprurr.—This is Ex-Governor Seward, of New-York, who once 
taught school here, and boarded with you. 

“ Masor.—It is impossible. 

“ Wooprurr.—Well, it is Seward, certain. 

“ Masor.—Well, it may be; but if it is Seward, his head is not near so 
red as it used to be. Come in, Mr.Seward. How do youdo? Iam glad 
to see you. : 

“ This was the bluff, kind-hearted, hospitable greeting which the ex- 
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governor received from the quondam patrons of his school. Better treat- 
ment he never received anywhere, I will venture to say. As to his head 
—when he was a boy, his hair was red. Now it has grown almost black, 
except where it is interspersed with the silver-gray (no allusion to New- 
York politics; for, touching this matter, there is not much silver-gray 
about Seward); but his hair, I say, is not now red. Whether this was 
caused by nature, or by a leaden comb, or by hair-dye, was a matter of 
some speculation among his old patrons.” 


From the diary of one of these old patrons we get the following 
notes touching Seward’s visit to this neighborhood :— 


“ Thurs. 21 May, 1846.—Had a call, about dark, from Mr. Woodruff, 
of Greensboro’, and Goy. Seward, of New-York. A dozen years, or more 
since I saw Mr. Woodruff, according to his account; about twenty-six 
years since I saw Mr. Seward. 

“W. is getting fleshy, and putting on the appearance of an old man. 
S., very sprightly and quick-spoken in 1819, is now grave, and slow of 
speech. His head, then red, is now dark, and getting gray. 

“ He dwelt in impressive discourse, and rather affecting recollections. 
They (S. and W.) had visited the site of old Union Academy—had seen the 
friends with whom they boarded when they taught school in this neigh- 
borhood (Philadelphia, Putnam Co.)—had seen a few of their former pupils ; 
but time had worked many changes—many old friends were gone—scenes 
formerly frequented had changed. 

. “ Fri., 22 May.—Called at Major Alexander’s to sce Messrs. S. and W. 
before they left. Gov. S. and Major A. had gone to see D. Gatewood. 

“ Conversation, after return, short but interesting. W. and myself had 
been to see old Allen Bartlett. 

“ §. was more cheerful. His wife, for many years in miserable health, 
and incurring great expense with the doctors, at last relieved by rest, 
company, conversation, diet, air, exercise, and travel, prudently regulated, 
according to strength, constitution, &c. 

“ Webb, editor of Courier, and family, aristocratic; Greeley, editor 
of Tribune, plebeian. Frequent controversy between the editors—no social 
intercourse. Greeley favored hydropathy, Webb ridiculed this new ism, 
added to all his other isms. Mrs. Webb, in very bad health, and failing 
to get relief from other, at last tried the water-cure, and found great re- 
lief. Webb is at a loss what to say, after casting so much ridicule on 
Greeley. 

“The hydropaths and homeopaths dividing confidence of the North 
with the old school. Still another pathy, which I do not, now recollect, 
presenting itself. Gov. S. will send me a treatise on the subject. It at 
least shows the errors of the old practice. 
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“ Gov. S. had formerly travelled in different directions—had long wished 
to come South—had just done so, having, I think, come through Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, down the Mississippi to New-Orleans, thence, probably, 
through Mississippi and Alabama, to Greensboro’ in this State. 

“ He had considered Delaware and Maryland as a kind of neutral ground 
between North and South. People had looked to a kind of fixed line 
(Mason and Dixon’s) between North and South. He thought the line re- 
ceded on coming South. The people this side of Louisiana more like the 
- Northern people than he expected. He owed a debt of gratitude to the 
people of this neighborhood, which he had long wished to pay—alluding 
to his teaching school in this neighborhood, at Union Academy, in 1819 
—and requested to be affectionately remembered to old friends and patrons 
whom he could not now see. 

“ Seward is a member of the Episcopal church.” 


So much for the ex-governor’s visit to his old patrons. 
After his arrival home, he wrote to one of them as follows: 


“ AuBuRN, May 28th, 1846. 
“My Dear Sir: 

“A journey which, thirty years ago, required twenty days, is now ac- 
complished on the land, or on the water, with the aid of steam, in four or 
five days. I supped with my esteemed friends, in Greensborough, on Friday 
night (last); and last evening (Wednesday), I was surrounded by my own 
family, at my own table here. 

“The long journey which I have made, sustained its interest until its 
close. I looked with much interest at the establishment of cotton manu- 
factories at Augusta, as a presage of a bettér understanding between the 
North and South on the subject of manufactures. It seemed to me that 
one could read the high bearing and martial spirit of South Carolina in 
the fortifications, citadel, and military academy at Charleston. 

“TJ had an opportunity to see the production and manufacture of tur- 
pentine in North Carolina. I doubt, exceedingly, whether the mines of 
Mexico, or the wheat fields of New-York, or the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana, yield a greater return for capital and labor than parts of North 
Carolina. 

“ But it is my purpose to write, not an essay, but an account of my 
arrival, with assurances of thanks for the kindness shown to me by your- 
self in Georgia, which I shall cherish in the same heart’s core, where lay 
buried, but living remembrances of greater hospitalities bestowed on me 
twenty-seven years ago, which recalled me to scenes where I was already 
forgotten. , 

“J find that the medical work which I promised you has been bound, 
and so is not in a fit shape to send you by mail. I will direct a copy, in 
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sheets, to be sent you from New-York. It will come from Dr. William 
Turner, editor of the American edition. 

“Tn the meantime I take the liberty to send you a pamphlet of my own, 
not because I expect your concurrence in my opinions, nor that I wish to 
seem to proselyte you, but because the discourse hastily sums up some of 
my Opinions, which will be a memorial of me as I am; and such I should 
be exceedingly pleased to remain in your remembrance. 

“T need not say that I should be exceedingly pleased to hear from you, 
and have assurance of your constant welfare. 

“With grateful respects and esteem, 
“ Your friend and humble servant, 
“Wituiam H. Sewarp.” 


The “ Discourse” of which Seward speaks in the foregoing 
letter, is * The Elements of Empire in America: an Address 
delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Union College, 
and before the Literary Society of Amherst College, by Wm. 
H. Seward. Printed by C. Shepard, 191 Broadway, New- 
York, in 1844,” It embraces, in a few of its paragraphs, the 
concentrated essence of Seward’s abolitionism. 

In reply to Seward’s letter, above, he received a kind letter 


from the planter to whom his was addressed, and, in reply to 
his Elements of Empire, he received a number of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, containing calm and dignified 
animadversion upon his course in refusing, we believe, to 
deliver up a fugitive slave, while he was governor of New- 
York. We are not familiar with the facts of this case how- 


ever. 
The second letter which Seward wrote to one of his old 
patrons, is as follows : 


“ AuBuRN, August 14th, 1846. 
“My Dear Sir: 

“ My visit in Georgia was shortened by the necessity of arriving here 
in time for attendance on a special court, appointed for trying two capital 
cases, in which I was engaged as counsel. The first commenced on the 
first day of June; the last closed on the 29th of July. Other engage- 
ments in court, of which, happily for planters and farmers, they have no 
like experience, have prevented an earlier acknowledgment of the re- 
ceipt of your interesting letter of the 19th of June, and the favors with 
which it was accompanied. Accept my thanks with my apology. 
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“T have read with much interest your articles on the great South Caro- 
lina movement of 1833, and President Jackson’s course on that occasion. 
It was a crisis which illustrated how constructions of a constitution come 
to adhere to it so closely as to be almost inseparable. Brought up in the 
belief of the State rights principles, as expounded in the memorable Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions, I had come to regard them as quite un- 
tenable and impracticable, in their full extent, before the controversy 
between South Carolina and the federal authorities. But I had always 
the candor to admit, that if we conceded the doctrines of those expositions 
of the constitution, it was by no means easy to condemn nullification. 
Your argument seems to me to have been temperately and ably conducted, 
and must have had much influence upon the minds of the people of 
Georgia. Although we must agree to differ on the merits of the question, 
we can also agree, I think, in the hope that no similar occurrence may 
happen, or have just occasion to happen, as that which called you forth. 

“T knew and loved Thomas M. White, the lamented editor of the 
Southern Literary Review. He transmitted to me a copy of the article 
(of which I am now indebted to you for another copy). It was written 
by Conway ‘Robinson, Esq., and it has always given me pleasure to 
acknowledge that it was written with great power, and in an admirable 
temper. 

“ The controversy about the proper and just system of commercial reve- 
nue seems to be endless, and yet it is chiefly a dispute about applying prin- 
ciples on which there is very general agreement. I think all persons 
admit that it is a very improvident and expensive revenue system. Indi- 
rect taxation relieves the government from any strict accountability. Yet 
the number is at least very large, of persons who regard this very system 
as so firmly fixed in the action of the government, and in the habits and 
sentiments of the people, that it is impossible to substitute direct taxation 
for it. They agree that the principle of absolutely free trade, if all nations 
would, at once, adopt it, and were equally blest with capital and labor, 
would seem to be unquestionable. But every nation finds some plea, and, 
I suppose, necessarily so, to excuse itself from the establishment of free 
commerce. The great question was regarded at the reorganization of the 
government in 1789, as one of present expediency. I suppose we all agree 
that the system of encouragement to domestic manufactures was then wise 
and indispensable. Since that time, the argument on the one side is, that 
as to certain, if not all manufactures, the necessity still exists; while the 
other party maintain, that either the necessity has quite passed by, or does 
not warrant so broad and sweeping a system of duties. I do not look to 
see any agreement on this vexed question, at present; and of commerce, 
no stable regulation. I find that it is a question on which individuals and 
States choose sides upon suggestions of interest, real or imaginary. It is 
altogecher impossible to convince the woollen manufacturer, or cotton 
manufacturer, of Massachusetts, the salt manufacturer at Salina, or the 
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iron manufacturer of Pennsylvania, that he ought not to be favored: and 
so of the sugar planter of Louisiana; while I must admit that the cotton 
planters of the South exhibit quite as strong a conviction that such protec- 
tion is injurious to them. I think, indeed, that in this they are mistaken 5 
but they certainly ought to be allowed to understand their own interests 
better than a stranger, and my avocations and habits tend to bias my mind- 

“Time must settle the question; and it is certain that the projected de- 
parture of the British government from its ancient policy gives much 
advantage to the advocates of free trade. But, my dear sir, I wish you would 
come up here, and spend a few weeks with me. I cannot doubt that an exam- 
ination of a manufacturing region would soften your mind in favor of the 
policy of protection. I ought to admit that there is an inherent difficulty, 
in regard to the extent of protection. Admit high duties are necessary to 
invite capital iato any new department of industry ; but when once the whole 
are in full operation, there is no longer necessity for keeping the duties so 
high. . 

“Be good enough to present my respectful compliments to Mrs. 
and your children, to my old friend and patron, Major Alexander, and 
believe me, dear sir, 

“ Faithfully and respectfully, your obedient servant, 
.. “ Wituiam I. Sewarp.” 


It was not to have been expected that an abolitionist and 
high protective tariff man, could long correspond with a South- 
erner, before one or the other of the vital questions of slavery 
or revenue would enter into the correspondence. 

With Seward’s first letter he sent his old patron one of his 
abolition documents, The Elements of Empire. In return, 
he received the Southern Literary Messenger, animadverting 
upon his course while governor of New-York. He also alluded, 
in his first letter, to the “‘ cotton manufactures at Augusta, as 
a presage of a better understanding between the North and 
South, on the subject of manufactures.” Then followed friend- 
ly discussion upon that subject; and next Seward received a 
long letter, written in the spirit of friendship, which he pro- 
fessed, and asking him, in the name of that friendship, to take 
a view of the evils which abolition was bringing upon the 
country, and to raise his hand and stay the tide which it threat- 
ened to sweep over the South, one locality of which, with its 
inhabitants, he professed to hold in such grateful love, and af- 
fectionate esteem. But Seward has his blind ambition to lead 
him on, regardless alike of friend and foe—regardless of love, 
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esteem and affection—regardless of gratitude—regardless of 
the best interests of his country. The Moloch which dwells in 
his bosom demands a sacrifice of all these, and a sacrifice of 
these he is willing to make. 

The author of the long letter following this, dated 16th De- 
cember, 1848, discusses in admirable temper, and possibly 
with too much leniency, the issues presented by abolition. 
Seward professed to be a friend, and wrote as a friend, and in 
this same spirit his old patron wrote to him, hoping to avail 
himself of Seward’s professions to accomplish good. It was 
all in vain. We present this letter here, written twelve years 
ago, when its author was a violent Union man. It will serve, 
not only to condemn Seward, but to show how abolition has 
driven, and is fast driving conservative union men from their es- 
teem for a government which they fear is falling into the hands 
of those who are the Worst enemies of our peace, prosperity, 
and liberty. 


“ Home, Putnam Co., Geo., } 


“14th December, 1848. 
“Hon. Wm. H. Sewarp: 


“ Dear Sir—I desire that we shall, for a few moments, commune 
together, not as partisans and adversaries, but as friends and patriots— 
even as philanthropists. 

“ Matters of vital impertance claim our attention. 

“The settlement and history of the United States—the war of the Revo- 
lution, the organization of our government—our whole history, requires a 
free but forbearing interchange of opinion: it is full of interesting, not to 
say endearing, recollections. 

“ We have again reached a stage which is calculated to awaken all our 
patriotism, if not to excite all our apprehensions. 

“ Fortunately, you occupy a position in general politics, and in local 
situation, which enables you to do much good; I will not, unless com- 
pelled, believe that you will use it to do much mischief. 

“T consider you as a friend to the Union, as well as to the country and 
to the human race ; though i differ with you as to the best means of pro- 
moting the interests of all, or either. 

“Do you believe, sir, that the Union of these States is in danger? For 
myself, I verily believe it is; and I know that the feelings of many of its 
friends are estranged. 

“Tt is not for me to tell you that I have been as sincerely attached to 
the Union as any one; you know what I have done, and suffered for the 
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Union ; but I do tell you that I look to the Union with much more dis- 
trust, not to say apprehension, than I formerly did. 

“ How can it be otherwise ? 

“ After encountering common toils, common dangers, and common 
sufferings, the people of the United States established their common in- 
dependence and their common government. For more than halfa century 
they have effectually ‘ provided for the common defence, and promoted 
the general welfare.’ No nation ever contributed as much, politically 
speaking, to the general interests of the human family. To say the least, 
we are ‘in the full tide of successful experiment.’ 

“ Will any mar this fine prospect ? 

“T fear there are many—most of them perhaps unconsciously—who 
would do so. 

“ Do our Northern brethren forget that we are citizens and men, and 
have the rights of men and citizens; that we are equal States, and 
have the rights of equal States? How, then, would they dare—perhaps I 
should only inquire how they would venture—to deny our equal rights? 

“Ts it not enough that the Northern churches have denied us the 
character and the rights of Christians? Will Northern politicians and 
legislators deny us the rights of citizens and States? It is too much that 
our religious rights have been denied ; but, disregarding the denunciations 
and the wrongs of the Northern churches, we hoped that ecclesiastical evil 
might be productive of civil and political good. It was reasonable to 
suppose that, if Southern Christians would not submit to wrong, Southern 
citizens would not; that, if Southern churches would secede rather than 
submit to continued injustice, Southern States would not acquiesce in such 
injustice ; that Northern statesmen, admonished by the signs of the times, 
» would paase in their contemplated course of wrong and outrage upon the 
Southern States, and save the Union. Must we at last abandon this hope, 
consolatory as it was to men of right minds, north, south, east, and west ? 
I fear we must; yet I trust we may not. 

“ Are my fears groundless? I will show some of my reasons. 

“ Passing over numerous indications with which you are familiar, allow 
me to direct your attention to a recent letter of Gov. Troup. The whole 
letter is intelligently, ably, and strongly written. You would do well— 
all our Northern brethren—allow me to consider the great body in that 
light—would do well, attentively to read, and seriously to consider it. I 
have but one copy, or I would send it to you. 

“Gov. Troup says: ‘ Now, the broad declaration of the want of power 
in Congress covers the whole ground, and embraces not only the Wilmot 
Proviso, but any and every question which can arise at all affecting the 
institution of slavery. I hope, gentlemen, you will concur with me in 
what ought to be called a political axiomatic truth—that 

“¢ The South fears nothing from any quarter but Congress, and fears 
Congress only because, if Congress interferes with slavery, the dissolution of 
the Union must follow.’ 
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«The action of all the abolitionists in the world, doing its duty to itself, 
the South would defy. When, therefore, we are assured that Congress 
will be bridled and restrained by all the constitutional power which can 
bridle and restrain it, and Congress shall at any time, despite the executive 
veto, pass an act by the two thirds vote touching the institution of 
slavery, then we will know exactly where we stand, and what it shall be- 
come us to do. If,in such emergency, Gen. Cass shall play false, as his 
enemies say he will, so much the worse for him, and for them. When civil 
war comes, those who are not for us are against us. Are we so infatuated 
or bewildered as to suppose that any Northern man will think and feel, 
on the subject of slavery, as we ourselves think and feel; and is it not 
enough for us that Gen. Cass thinks and feels all that is necessary for our 
constitutional safety 2 Who, with his common sense faculty about him, 
can ask ofa Northern man to adopt more liberal sentiments on the subject 
of slavery than he? And why does he adopt them? Simply because he 
recognizes AN EQUALITY OF RIGHTS BETWEEN THE STATES, AND BETWEEN 
THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED States, without sectional or institutional 
distinction, and because he knows that in this respect equality is justice.’ 

“ After some intervenihg remarks, Goy. Troup asks, concerning Mr. 
Fillmore : 

«“¢ But is Mr. Fillmore less an abolitionist because of his declaration 
that he is not disposed to interfere with slavery in the States? Mr. 
Giddings has repeatedly declared the same thing, in and out of Congress ; 
and well they may. Who doubts that they would if they could? Are 
we to thank Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Giddings for the friendly information, 
that they will not come into our yards, and steal, or forcibly carry off, our 
negroes ?” 

“ Without adopting all Gov. Troup’s views, it is perhaps better to re- 
mind our Whig brethren at the North, that he believes they have 
habitually ‘essayed to cripple our resources, and ruin our fortunes. 
There is no phrase of contumely and insult, continues Gov. Troup, 
‘which they have not offered in the arrogant temper of men -who are 
already the victors on a great battle-field. They have brought insult to 
our doors, to our altars, to our firesides. They have done, in fact, what no 
people ever dared to do to another, unless that other were the most abject 
and cowardly of the human race. They have dared to say to our teeth, 
- that we were unfit, as a moral and religious people, to sit at the same 
table, to partake of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; and we have 
borne it all with the meekness of Christians and the patience of Job, 

“Do you suppose these sentiments are limited in extent? My impres- 
sion is, that they prevail to a considerable extent. Do you suppose that 
they are confined to democrats? I verily believe you are mistaken. Do 
you think they are confined to printers and politicians? Be assured, sir, 
you are in error. Printers and politicians, whigs and democrats, public 
men and private men, partake these opinions and feelings to a greater ex- 
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tent than many suppose. With many the expression is, ‘ not loud, but 
deep,’ and therefore the more to be regarded. 

“ With the resolutions of public bodies it is not necessary to acquaint 
you; of the action of South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, and other 
States, you are already apprized. Of the views of a number of whig, and 
neutral, as well as democratic journals, you may not be apprized. The 
Republic, and the Whig, and the Halican, and the Reporter, and the 
Recorder, among the whig papers in this State, and the Bee and the Mu- 
seum, among the neutrals, have taken strong ground in support of Southern 
rights. It is unnecessary to add the Richmond Republican, the Lynchburg 

irginian, the Lynchburg Patriot, the Abingdon Virginian, and other 
whig papers ; it is clear that considerable apprehension, and intense feeling, 
prevail upon this subject. 

“Two influential whig representatives of Georgia have occupied strong 
ground. In the printed speech of Mr. Stephens, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the Territorial Bill, August 7, 1848, I find the following, 

ae 
. “¢ As long as I have a seat here, I shall maintain the just and equal 
rights of my section upon this, as well as upon All other questions. I ask 
nothing more, and I shall take nothing less. All I demand is common 
right and common justice ; these I will have in clear and express terms, 
or I will have nothing. 

“‘T speak to the North,’ continued Mr. Stephens, ‘irrespective of 
parties. I recognize no party association in affiliation upon this subject. 
If the two parties at the North combine, and make a sectional issue, and 
by their numerical strength vote down the South, and deny us those equal 
rights to which I think we are in justice entitled, it will be for the 
people of the South then to adopt such a course as they may think 
proper.’ 

“The position taken by Mr. Toombs is still stronger. From the 
Weekly Republic, published in Augusta, I get the following words, in an 
article headed ‘ Ourself,’ under date of 24th January: 

“<¢Tt will be remembered that when Messrs. Toomss and STePHeEns re- 
turned to Georgia, at the close of the last session of Congress, they ad- 
dressed a large meeting in this place, on the evening of their arrival. We 
were on the committee of invitation, were present, and heard their eloquent 
addresses. 

«“¢ Mr. Toombs contended that Congress was bound to pass a law au- 
thorizing slavery to exist in the new territories. His concluding sentence 
was: “ Do you ask me what we must do if Congress refuses to pass such 
alaw? I say we must fight”’ These are nearly the words. “Wer must 
FIGHT” were the last words he uttered before taking his seat.’ 

“ Mr. Stephens had said, in his speech on the Territorial Bill, p. 11: 

*¢Tn regard to these territories, and the rights of the South, I hold 
that, when the stipulations of the late treaty shall be complied with, and 
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the money paid which is provided for in it, they will constitute an acqui- 
sition, made at the cost of the common blood and treasure of the whole 
Union, towards which the South contributed as generously as the North, 
and in which the South is entitled to a just and equal participation ; and 
that zt is the duty of Congress to see to it, that the just and equal rights of 
my section are guarded, PROTECTED, and secured BY ALL NECESSARY 
LEGISLATION. The right to acquire and to hold territory brings with it 
the duty to govern it. The Supreme Court has so decided, and, in govern- 
ing, it is the duty of Congress to act justly and fairly towards the rights 
and interests of all who are entitled to an equal share in the common 
domain.’ 

“In support of Mr. Stephens’ views concerning equality, right, justice, 
and fair dealing, allow me to, bring to your attention the high authority of 
Vattel, with which you are no doubt familiar, but which does not seem to 
have been sufficiently considered by our Northern friends. I quote from 
b. i. ch. 20, sec. 240: 

“ All the members of a community have an equal right to the use of their 
common property. But the body of the community may make. such regu- 
lations on the manner of enjoying it as they think proper, provided that 
these regulations are not inconsistent with that equality which ought to 
be preserved in a community of property. Thus a community may de- 
termine the customs of a common forest or pasture, either in allowing it 
to all the members according to their wants, or in fixing an equal propor- 
tion for each ; but they have not a right to exclude any one, or to distin- 
guish against him by assigning him a less share than that of the others.’ 

“You cannot but perceive the bearing of this and other parts of the 
chapter. 

“ Do you suppose from the recent course of Messrs. Toombs and Stephens, 
that they have abandoned the positions they occupied? I am unwilling so 
to understand them; I know they are true friends to the South, and to the 
country. It has been recently said,‘ The northern whig members, ex- 
cepting the abolitionists, are desirous of conciliating the South, instead of 
committing aggressions upon them. They will do nothing which their 
constituents may not require; and their constituents, they say, will not 
hazard the Union by demanding any aggressive measures.’ Considera- 
tions of this kind may, to some extent, have influenced the course of Messrs. 
Toombs and Stephens in the recent meetings of Southern members; but 
when they believe the day of trial has come, they will be true to the 
South; and we shall all be true to ourselves and to our families. 

“ Already a public meeting has been held in Upson County. Already 
the Southern Recorder (whig, Milledgeville), the Republic (whig, Augusta), 
if I remember correctly, and I think some other papers, have called for an 
expression of popular opinion. Already has a call been made for a public 
meeting in one of the most decided whig counties in the State, by one of 
the most thoroughgoing whigs, if I am not mistaken. He calls on all— 
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Whigs and Democrats, fathers and brothers, friends and neighbors—to 
turn out, and speak in terms that cannot by mistaken. 

“ These, to be sure, are inconsiderable beginnings, but many great changes 
have had beginnings equally inconsiderable. 

“ We have already had meetings of Southern members of Congress, and 
an address from them. They differed, to be sure, in relation to details, 
and consequently a number declined signing the address; but the meet- 
ings show a pervading sense of wrong. This feeling may increase—prob- 
ably will increase. Southern men cannot peaceably submit to wrong and 
degradation. The friends of the Union will regard this feeling with in- 
tense interest. 

“T will not believe that the insane views of the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard will actuate practical statesmen at the North. ‘The formation 
of the Southern Committee’ may not ‘end in talk) patriots should well 
consider whether the South will ‘tremble and full back;? and were the 
‘North’—I quote phrases from the article of the Standard—were the 
‘the North’ to ‘advance’ upon this presumption, she might find, when 
too late, that she was in error. Those who know most of Southern men 
will least expect them to ‘ tremble and fall back, 

“Even Mr. Greeley is mistaken as to the feelings of Southern Whigs. He 
says, ‘ At least one half of them [whig representatives] would not have 
slavory extended if they could’ By these words, in their connection, I 
understand him to mean that one half of them are not desirous of the right 
to emigrate to California with their slaves. Be assured, sir, he is in error. 
Though few may be disposed to exercise the right, yet few would be will- 
ing to abandon it, and most of them, or most of their constituents, would 
resist its withdrawal ; some—perhaps many—even to blood. 

“ But in that event, we are threatened with utter destruction. In an arti- 
cle republished in the Federal Union of 16th Jan., from the N. American 
and U. S. Gazette, we are warned that ‘the inevitable results of secession, 
and the foundation of an independent Southern Republic—would be, first, 
an almost immediate war, of the most deadly character; it would be a 
war of treason on one side and of vengeance on the other—between this 
new republic of slave States and the far stronger—yea, thrice and three 
times mightier—confederacy of the free States; and, secondly, universal 
insurrection and servile war—a war of slaves against their masters—a 
San Domingo war of flames and massacre—superadded,’ ete. 

« Now, all this is terrible enough ; and, at the same time that I believe 
that the great body of Northern men would deplore such calamity to the 
South, I believe there are some who would be willing that all these things 
should come upon her. Certain it is, that the conduct of many is calcu- 
lated to promote this catastrophe. 

“But are Northern incendiaries assured that all the calamities which the 
great body of Northern men deprecate, would come upon the South? Is 
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there no calamity in store for the North, in case of disruption? Will they 
sustain no loss ? 

“From an article of the Richmond (Va.) Republican, republished in the 
Weekly (Augusta, Ga.) Republic, of the 31st of January, I get the follow- 
ing: 

“The North would feel much more vitally the evils of separation. Her 
position is that of a merchant who is dependent for his clever livelihood 
entirely upon the sale of his goods, while the South is a rich country cus- 
tomer, whose farm supplies all his own wants, and leaves a large surplus 
with which he can trade at any other store he may choose. The North,, 
and the world at large, can never dispense with the great staples of the 
South ; but the South can purchase elsewhere than at the North. We do 
not wish, however, to pursue this train of reflections. We trust that the 
hour may never come when mortal man shall put asunder those whom the 
hand of the Almighty seems to have “ joined together.” ’ 


“ Unexpectedly prolix as this letter is, I cannot well forbear presenting 
you the following views from an agricultural paper prepared by Dr. Wm. 
Terrell, an estimable man, a whig elector, and president of the electoral 
college at the recent presidential election in this State : 


“We have furnished the raw material to manufacturers everywhere to 
clothe the people of every country more comfortably and more cheaply 
than can be done by any other material that the earth produces, and by 
which they have grown rich. In return for this benefit they call us man- 
stealers and traffickers in human souls; and this is done even by some of 
our own countrymen—the beneficiaries of our slave-labor quite as much 
as we are; for it cannot be denied that the chief basis of all the commer- 
cial operations of the United States is the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the 
Southern States. We do not refer to these obnoxious epithets to stir up a 
spirit of recrimination, but to indicate to Southern men the inevitable des- 
tiny that awaits them when the time ts propitious for the same feeling to 
act rather than speak. If we cannot avoid the odium of slavery by those 
who consider it a sin, we must endeavor to compensate ourselves by regu- 
lating the price of its products. If the spinners of Manchester, or Glas- 
gow, or, indeed, anywhere else, really believe it a sin to own slaves, they 
ought not, in consequence, to manufacture or consume the product of their 
labor. A people who are so fond of condensing the truth in the form of 
proverbs asthe English and Americans, ought to remember that “the re- 
ceiver is as bad as the thief.” ’ 


“ After a remark or two, the paper proceeds: 


“¢ And in the first place they will make a brief survey of other countries 
that produce cotton. Beginning with this continent, we have to remark 
that, on the Pacific, from California, in latitude 35 deg. north, to Chili, in 
the same latitude south, no cotton, or very little, is produced. On the At- 
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lantic side, from the Gulf of Darien, in 30° north, to Montevideo, in 35° or 
36° south, there are but two or three tracts of country, of no great extent, 
that grow cotton. In the East Indies they have never grown much more 
than they needed, and such as they have exported is an inferior article. 
Africa, with the exception of Egypt, produces no cotton; and the quantity 
heretofore sent from that quarter, though of fine quality, does not equal our 
Sea Island, nor does it much influence the market of our upland. We are, 
therefore, without a rival. 

“In 1840 the States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida, contained a popu- 
lation of 4,338,288. They now possess a territory embracing an area of 
448,468 square miles, Although the best of this great territory is, and has 
been for years, under cultivation, some of it wornout, and a good deal of it 
much the worse for wear, yet it cannot be doubted, that, having the mo- 
nopoly of cotton, the most important production of the earth, next to 
bread, if we husband our resources, such as they now are, we can occupy 
@ position among civilized men more important and imposing than any 
other six millions of people ( which may be our present number) in our own 
or any other country, What, then, prevents our taking this, our natural 
position, and preserving it ? Nothing but the folly of the boy who killed 
his goose that he might have all her gold eggs at once? Can Europe do 
without our cotton? Can the Northern States of the Union do without it ? 
And is there any substitute? Let us see? With seventy-five cents’ worth 
of cotton, at twelve and a half cents per pound, you can clothe a man or 
woman from head to foot, and pay the manufacturer. Can this be done 
with hemp, or flax, or wool, or silk? Be it remembered (California and 
New-Mexico notwithstanding) we are at this time in possession of all the 
cotton-growing region of North America.’ 


“Thus far from Dr. Terrell. I am aware'that these are not the most 
elevated views of which this subject is susceptible. You will admit, how- 
ever, that they are truly important considerations. To you will be left 
the task of viewing the subject under the more important and the more fear- 
ful aspects of which it is susceptible. Let it not be supposed, however; 
that the terrible considerations suggested by the North American and 
United States Gazette will induce a tame acquiescence in wrong. There are 
many who would brave all these considerations in defence of Southern rights. 
There are many who do not believe that the ‘dismemberment of the Amer- 
ican Union must resul' in the entire and most fearful ruin of all the se- 
ceding States’ Many believe that the Southern States might form a 
great, and prosperous, and permanent republic. Whether the considera- 
tions already presented, and others which will present themselves, would 
go to sustain this belief, is for those who have as deep an interest as the: 
South, maturely to consider. There are many who do not believe that 
“the institution of slavery is supported in the South, not by the power of 
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the South, but by that of the republic.’ They believe, on the contrary, that 
on account of the disregard and violation of the constitutional guarantees 
by the free States, and the continual intermeddling in Congress with an 
interest which they have no right totouch, EXCEPT TO PROTECT IT, the in- 
stitution of slavery is greatly endangered by therepublic. They know that 
their interest is ‘secured by the Constitution, and they are indignant at 
the actual or threatened aggressions of Congress, the States, and the 
people. 

“Tf, on this subject, ‘the people of the fifteen free States are yet wil- 
ling, nay, anxiously desirous, for the sake of the Union, to observe all the 
pledges and guarantees of the national compact, it iseasy for them to do 
so, by confining themselves to the regulation of their own affairs in their 
own way, surrendering fugitives from service or labor, in pursuance of 
the Constitution, and leaving the Southern States as they were left, to dis- 
pose of their colored population in their own time and way. The plainest 
principles of propriety, as well as the plainest provisions of the constitu- 
tion, would compel them to do this. Have they done this? They have 
not. 

“Tn an article from the New-York Express, republished in Niles’ Regis- 
ter, of the 24th January, I find the following : 

“ ¢ Another of the duties of the free States is to carry out that provision 
of the Constitution, under which we agree to surrender fugitives from 
slavery. How we have evaded that plain constitutional duty, we pointed 
out the other day in some remarks that we copied from a speech Mr. 
Faulkner has made in the Virginia legislature. The evasion has been 
sanctioned by all parties in the free States, and by courts of law as well 
as persons. It isimpossible to deny that we have thus evaded a constitu- 
tional obligation, and to thatextent broken faith with the South. The duty 
of surrender, we are aware, is unpleasant ; but itis just as much binding 
upon us as the tariff law is upon South Carolina, or as any part of the Con- 
stitution. 

““¢We must remember the Constitution was a compromise of slavery and 
anti-slavery ; and that without that compromise this Union could not have 
been formed. We must bear in mind, too, we who are so sensitive upon 
the subject of slavery, that we are not responsible for its existence or con- 
tinuance where it is; and that, as we have nothing to do with it there, we 
can neither regulate nor end it. The Union is a confederation of States, 
not a consolidation, like that of the French republic, and, therefore, the 
existence of slavery in South Carolina is né more our business than slavery 
in Cuba.’ 

“From the Richmond Whig, the Register gets an article containing the 
following words : 

“<« That the Constitution has been evaded in a vast variety of instances by 
the inhabitants of the Northern States, in the cases which have been 
brought under their consideration, cannot admit of a doubt. Indeed, of 
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late years, such a thing as recovering a slave who shall have once reached 
a free State, has been scarce known at all. Yet the constitutional provis- 
ion is as plain as any other, whatever. 

“ «Even when the fugitive can be brought before a court of justice, after 
the most thorough proof of property by the master, it has been customary 
to throw so many legal impediments in the way of the decision, that the 
owner has often been compelled, through the force of mere technicalities, 
tv abandon the pursuit.’ ” 


“ But enough. The constitutional right, and its habitual violation, are 
clear as day. 

“ Why will not the people of the North abide by the constitutional com- 
pact? Why will they not abide by the spirit as well as the letter of the 
Missouri Compromise? Ought they not to be satisfied with the much 
larger share of the common territory which an extension of the com- 
promise line would give them? Will nothing but the lion’s share satisfy 
them? If not with the basis laid down by Conway Robinson, in his Es- 
say upon the constitutional rights of slave-owners, why will they not be sat- 
isfied with the ground on which you have placed the subject of slavery in 
your Elements of Empire in America? Although you have said some 
things that afford no gratification to Southern men, yet you have said some- 
thing complimentary ; and of slavery you say, ‘There it stands, a monu- 
ment of the faith and forbearance of the people of the free States, awaiting 
ats fall by its own insufficiency, and by the moral influences of Christianity’ 

“Why will not the people of the North remember that we are all equal 
citizens of equal States, entitled to equal rights under the common Consti- 
tution? Why will they not remember our common origin, efforts, suffer- 
ings, successes, and rights? Why will they talk of ‘the short, sharp, 
mortal struggle of six millions of men fighting fifteen millions—twelve 
millions of indignant freemen, and three millions of insurgent slaves ? 
Do they remember that we shall not invade them nor their rights—that 
if we fight, it will be because they invade us and our rights? That, fight- 
ing at home, we might out-number any force that might be brought 
against us? That, fighting in defence of everything dear, our breasts 
would be doubly fortified, and our arms doubly nerved? That, in a state 
of war, we should be better prepared than in a state of peace, to pre- 
serve order, or to suppress insurrection among our {slaves? That 
the first symptoms of revolt would be followed by indiscriminate 
carnage, in which the objects of their regard would probably suffer much 
more extensively than their injured white brethren? Do the people of the 
North remember the valorous deeds of Southern men in the war of the Rev- 
olution, in the war of 1812, and the recent war with Mexico? Do they 
remember the numbers of Southern volunteers in the war with Mexico? 

“But I will not pursue this painful train of reflections. Well might the 
Gazette says, when speaking of a war between the North and the South, 
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induced by dismemberment: ‘It isa conception that makes the heart 
sick. Woe to the American, whether of the North or the South, wlio 
compels his countrymen to think such thoughts and dream such dreams.” 

“ You did the Southern States no more than justice when you said of them 
in °44:— 

“« Nor have the slaveholding members been wanting in generosity. They 
consented to shut up the living spring of slavery—the African slave-trade. 
They have never seriously or generally coalesced in any of the many plans 
which intemperate statesmen have projected to overawe the government— 
perhaps to subvert the Union. There the Southern members stand now, 
as they stood at first, discontented often, but even more firm in their adhe- 
rence to the confederacy than when it was established. 

“This was probably true in ’44, but I do not believe that the attachment 
of the Southern States is as great now as it has been: Iam at least con- 
fident that in view of the bearing of the North toward slaves and terri- 
tories, the dissatisfaction and apprehension of the South are great and in- 
tense. : 

“Let there be no mistake in this matter: The people of the South are 
sincerely attached to the Union as formed by our fathers ; but they are op- 
posed to such a Union as the people of the North seem disposed to make it. 

“ Presume not on our divisions. From the Weekly (Augusta, Ga.) Repub- 
lic, of 31st Jan., I get the following :— 

“* Southern Unanimity.—We are gratified to learn from the following 
extract from the Richmond Republican, that the papers with which it ex- 
changes are so numerous. With a few exceptions our experience is the 
same :-— 

“¢«Gorrt’s Reso.ution.— We rejoice to see the spirited and unanimous 
rebuke which nearly all the country press of the South, and of Virginia 
(from the Norfolk Herald, on the seashore, to the Lewisburg Chronicle, in 
the mountains), without distinction of party, give the infamous resolution. 
We might fill our columns with extracts, showing that, on this subject, 
whig and democrat stand shoulder to shoulder. With the Augusta (Ga.) 
Republic, we think that the Southern meeting was necessary, and, what is 
more, that its good effects are already visible.”’ 

“ Failure, as Northern men may be disposed to consider the recent meet- 
ings of Southern members of Congress, they furnish evidence of Southern 
unanimity in relation to our wrongs. In relation to these, I apprehend 
there was not a great difference of opinion. Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Ber- 
rien’s reports are said to be essentially the same ; or at least to ‘ coincide 
upon the principal and most important points, namely, the constitutional 
rights of the South, and the propriety of action to resist “ aggression and 
encroachment” upon those rights.’ Allow me to say, I do not believe it 
is necessary for interference with our rights and interests to proceed much 
further, in order to reconcile differences as to details—time, place, and 
remedy. In an article now before me, from ‘the Columbus Standard, the 
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Central Organ of the Free Soil Party,’ copied into Niles’ Register, of 24th 
Feb.; I find the following words: 

“* We go for the exertion of all the constitutional power of the United 
States government, not only to prevent the extension of slavery, but to ef- 
fect its abolition’ 

“Let it be once supposed that the free States believe Congress has power 
to effect emancipation, and require its exercise, and, as I believe, the ques- 
tion of resistance will be settled. 

“ But I will not yet believe that things will proceed to this extremity- 
The history of the country forbids it; the general good sense and good 
feeling of the free States forbid it; recent indications, in and out of Con- 
gress, seem to forbid it. Relying perhaps on these, many Southern mem- 
bers declined signing the address to their constituents recently adopted by 
the majority. 

“Let us hope they had sufficient ground of confidence. Let us hope that 
sober views of constitutional right, of political justice, and of enlarged 
philanthropy, will restore the harmony, and promote the prosperity of this 
great confederacy, involving as it does, the best interests of the human 
race. 

“This can only be done by citizens, and States, and governments, confi- 
ning themselves within their legitimate spheres— promoting their own wel- 
fare, and performing their own duties in their own way, neither trenching 
upon the rights or duties of others, and leaving others to do likewise. 

“ Proceeding in this way, the influence of religion, and the progress of so- 
ciety, will do for every class of our people (as they were doing before the 
indelicate interference of others) all that is safely practically, or perhaps 
truly desirable ; whereas the rude interference of unskilful hands may in- 
volve in one common ruin the very objects of their misguided philanthro- 
py. I absolutely know that such interference has already checked a 
strong current of philanthropy which was setting upon our colored people. 
Sir, let us unite our efforts to prevent the threatened calamities. I can do but 
little, but you can do a great deal. Occupying an influential position in 
an influential community ; holding intercourse with others equally influen- 
tial in their respective communities, you can, perhaps, exert a controlling 
influence in adjusting the only question which seriously threatens the 
institutions of our country. 

“ Why did not the North consent to the Compromise bill of the last ses_ 
sion? God grant we may not weep tears of blood in consequence of the 
rejection of a bill under which the rights of all concerned would have 
been adjudicated according to the Constitution and the laws of the country | 

“ Had the current of population, without regard to color, been allowed to 
take its natural direction, checked only by the States concerned, without 
extraneous interference, the advantages and disadvantages of slavery dif- 
fused over larger space, might quietly and safely have passed away, if 
under proper modifications, it could not have been quietly, and safely, 
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and justifiably continued. Pent up, as the free States desire it should be, 
and constantly disturbed by unjustifiable interference, it may give rise to 
commotions, alike disastrous to the best interests ef every elass of people 
in the United States. 

“The value of slavery in the United States has been estimated at a thou- 
sand millions of dollars. Say it is half that sum, giving an average value 
of only about one hundred and seventy dollars for a slave, when it is prob- 
ably several hundred. Five hundred millions of dollars divided among 
fifteen States would give for each upward of thirty-three millions of dollars. 
Now this is more than reasonable men would wish the slave States to 
sacrifice, as I am eonfident it is more than the free States would sacrifice 
or give, through the agency. either of the State goveraments,or the general 
government, even to effect their professed wish for universal emancipation. 
Were the losses to fall on individual slayeholders only, they would be 
immense. 

“ There is another important consideration. The free States are unwil- 
ling to receive our negroes among them as equals, or even as inferiors ; 

‘how could they expect us to retain them as equals? 

“T know that much may be said about a slow process of amelioration, 
emancipation, and amalgamation, calculated, some may suppose, to work 
safely and beneficially for all classes of our population Of these things, 
however, Southern men entertain views very different from those enter- 
tained by Northern men; and of all these they must be allowed to judge 
for themselves,as others have been allowed to judge for themselves. They 
believe they are able to judge of the relative value of free and slave la- 
bor, the obligations of morality, the requirements of Christianity, the con- 
stitutional rights of the South, her moral and physical power, &e., &c. 
Nor will the suggestion, sometimes thrown out, of compensation for slaves 
to be emaneipated, satisfy our people, while they doubt whether the peo- 
ple of the free States would, if they could, or eould if they would, com- 
pensate them. 

“ This unexpectedly long and rather desultory letter, began two months 
ago, and repeatedly interrupted, laid aside, and resumed, draws to a close. 
I fear it may do harm; yet I know I intend it for good. 

‘‘ Intending to be entirely explicit, at the same time that I desire to be 
entirely respectful, I may again remind our Northern friends, that many 
Southern men feel like Gov. Frowp, when he thinks it ought to be regarded 
as a political axion— 

“¢ That the South fears nothing from any quarter but Congress, and fears 
Congress only because if Congress interferes with slavery, the dissolution of 
the Union must follow, 

“<The action of all the abolitionists of the world (doing its duty to it- 
self), continues Gov. Troup, ‘the South would defy’ 

“« When, therefore, we are assured,’ says he ‘that Congress will be 
bridled and restrained by all the constitutional powers which can bridle 
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and restrain it, and Congress shall at any time, despite the executive veto, 
pass an act by the two thirds vote, touching the institution of slavery, 
then we will know exactly where we stand, and what it becomes us to do.’ 

“Sir, let us endeavor to prevent so disastrous a result; let us endeavor 
by justice, honor, fair dealing, and good offices, to preserve that glorious 
Union which was the object of so much solicitude on the part of Wash- 
ington and his compatriots; let us endeavor to perfect that great system 
of American polity so explicitly recommended by Jefferson, and so well 
calculated to promote the best interests of this great continent. 


“ Respectfully your friend and servant, 
“ 


“ Feb. 14th, 1849.” 


The foregoing letter, on account of its tone and temper, was 
too much for Seward. An appeal was made to his professed 
gratitude and friendship to stay the tide of abolition threaten- 
ing to engulf the nation. He knew that he could not recon- 
cile what he had written to Southern friends with the course 
which he was pursuing and intended to pursue. His only 
relief from the dilemma in which he had placed himself, was 
to dodge the issues presented in the letter from his old patron. 


This he very effectually does in the following letter : 


“ Ausurn, April 10th, 1849. 

“ My Dear Srr :—On arniving at this place, after spending a month at 
Washington, I had the pleasure of receiving your long, able, and interest- 
ing letter of 14th of February, which had awaited my return. 

“Tn the pressure of professional and other labors and cares, I am not 
now sufficiently at leisure to reply with the consideration that is due to 
the importance of the subject, and due to yourself as a gentleman of great 
moral worth and political influence, as well as an old and long-cherished 
and respected friend. 

“Tf the summer shall bring me any repose, I will endeavor to consider 
the subject you have discussed, with candor, and with a sincere desire to 
arrive at results beneficial to our whole country and to mankind. 

“ Accept, in the meantime, assurances of my devoted respect and esteem. 

“Wittiam H. Sswarp.” 


It is scarcely necessary to say that Seward never replied, 
except as above, to the long letter addressed him. And he 
never expected to reply otherwise, though intimating that he 
would. By the course which he pursued, he made the impres- 
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sion upon the mind of his correspondent that he had acted 
deceitfully, hypocritically, and falsely. This correspondent, 
writing to Governor Gilmer in January, 1851, in reply to a 
note from the governor, asking information in relation to the' 
early histery of Putnam Co., its schools, &c., among other 
things, thus alluded to Seward : : 


“ About 1820, a seminary commenced in the neighborhood in which I 
live, under the tuition of a man who has made some noise in the country— 
I mean the Hon. Mr. Seward, of New-York ; in view of our former friend- 
ship for whom, and of his personal bearing while he resided among us, 
and when he visited us on his return from New-Orleans, some four years 
ago; I say, in view of which, we might expect a very different bearing 
from that he now exhibits toward ‘the sunny South” But let that pass.” 


The son of Seward’s Georgia correspondent, in a long poem 
which he has written, entitled The Old Plantation, not yet 
published, thus alludes to the man who pretended to be so 
grateful to Southern friends: 


“ A beardless youth, with boyish griefs forlorn, 
His youthful heart by sad misfortune torn, 
Forsook the snows that bound his frigid home, 
Amid the flowers of milder climes to roam. 
The stranger youth, received with open arms, 

. Here, in this vale, enjoyed its rustic charms ; 
Here taught the youth committed to his charge, 
?Mid favors many and a bounty large: 

Since generous people heeded want’s demand, 
And blessed the stranger with a liberal hand. 
At all their boards he shared the social cheer, 
With all the charms that friendship fostered here, 
And boundless favor smiled his steps around, 
While ready welcome aye his coming crowned. 
But time rolled on, the youth a man became, 
And won his way to fortune and to fame, 

With hatred every act of kindness paid, 

And wild fanatics ’gainst his friends arrayed ; 
Did all he could to wound the fostering hand, 
And hur! her foes upon this lovely land. 

The viper warmed, the warming bosom bites, 
By nature in ingratitude delights: 
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But surely man his high estate degrades, 
When grateful memory from his bosom fades, 
And he descends to act the viper’s part, 
Distilling poison thro’ the friendly heart.” 
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Let war and carnage waft to fame 
The man who seeks a deathless name, 
Regardless of the tears that flow, 

To steep the weeping orphan’s wo: 
But grant, oh! Nature, grant my lyre, 
One spark from thy Promethean fire. 


Let royal temples wear the crown, 

And nations quake when monarchs frown— 
I envy not such regal power; 

But grant me, Heaven, the richer dower, 
O’er Dora’s youthful heart to reign, 

By breathing love’s melodious strain. 


Let listening senates breathless sit 

’Neath burning word and sparkling wit, 
Where thundering passion holds the sway, 
And flashes lightning bright as day : 

But grant to me, with softer thrill 

Young Dora’s timid heart to fill. 





TIL—WALTER EARLY’S LOVE FOR HIS COUSIN, CLEOPATRA €LARE, 


I ptnep, not long since, with my old and highly esteemed 
friend, Walter Early, Esq. We sat down to table in a room 
which could seat, very comfortably, about a score of persons. 
Frequently, my hospitable friend would entertain that number, 
for he was eminently social in his disposition, and most glori- 
ous were the reunions which sometimes took place around his 
board. He had, however, resorted to a contrivance, by which 
he could reduce his dining-room to any given size. This con- 
trivance consisted of a double curtain, stretched across the 
apartment, so heavy and thick as to exclude air and sound 
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almost as well as a wooden partition. This curtain was so 
arranged that it could be moved along and stopped, so as to 
cut off any length the owner chose to use. 

Opening out of my friend’s dining-room, was his “ snuggery.” 
This consisted of a good-sized apartment, most luxuriously fur- 
nished with couches and chairs of an elastic s6ftness, calcula- 
ted to woo to repose the most restless of mortals. The side of 
this room opposite the fireplace, was occupied by one huge 
bookcase, and there was a place for books on each side of the 
mantelpiece. These contained the choicest works of the 
English language, besides a good many written in other 
tongues. Along the walls, on the other two sides of the room, 
and over the mantelpiece, were hung a number of splendid 
engravings. Walter did not aspire to the honor of paying 
ruinous prices for wretched paintings, palmed off as originals 
of the old masters. About the middle of the room stood a 
long table, at one end of which was a chest of drawers, and 
on one corner of which stood a small case with a row of pi- 
geon holes, &c. On the table lay scattered appliances for 
writing. On the mantelpiece was a cigar-case, some fine 
tobacco, and several odd-looking pipes. 

Although Walter occasionally had nearly a score of friends 
to dine with him, and enjoyed their company and conversation 
hugely, his chief delight was to sit down with a single inti- 
mate friend, to a nice, cosy dinner, and afterward spend the 
remaining hours of the evening in close communion with him. 

On the day I speak of, everything pertaining to our dinner 
was just what a man would most desire—not, indeed, what 
some geese call fine—but good ; cooked and served in the very 
best style ; a style which is the wonder and admiration of all 
Walter’s acquaintances. I could tell the reader the names of 
the dishes we had—what fish, what meats, what vegetables, 
and what dessert—but those who cunsider such things of most 
importance can easily supply a bill of fare from their imagina- 
tion. 

“T always love,” said Walter, after we had stowed away a 
comfortable portion of solids, “‘ I always love, when there are 
only two of us, to finish in the ‘snuggery.’ Let us go in.” 
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A table was carried through the wide folding-door, and the 
dessert, some clear old crystal—contents included—and the 
cigar-case, were placed upon it. Then the servants withdrew, 
the door leading into the dining-room was closed, and we 
were alone. : ; 

It was toward the close of November, and the weather was 
cold enough to render a fire very comfortable. A cheerful 
blaze on the hearth cast a ruddy glow over the room, and how- 
ever the wind might sigh outside, all was warm and pleasant 
within. ' 

I occupied a luxurious chair on one side of our small table, 
and my friend reclined in another on the other side. He was 
a fine-looking man, of good size and figure; his forehead was 
ample, his eyes were handsome, nose, mouth, and chin, very 
passable. A  well-trimmed and carefully-brushed whisker 
adorned each side of his face, while the rest was clean shaved. 

We had been conversing for some time on various topics, 
when there happened a dead pause. My friend sat with his 
head thrown back, dreamily watching the fragrant cigar smoke, 
as it eddied slowly and gracefully around and above. A sud- 
den thought struck me. 

*“‘ Walter,” said I, “ you have honored me with your confi- 
dence on all points but one. You have never told me of the 
dream of dreams of love in which all men indulge at some 
time of life. Why have you never married ?” 

For a moment my friend gave not the slightest token that 
he heard me. Finally he spoke, slowly, and still gazing on 
vacancy. 

‘“*How strange the coincidence! Memory, even then, was 
busy recalling the main features of the very ‘dream’ as you 
justly term it, which constitutes all of my experience in love. 
Wilcher, I am forty-nine years of age; a settled, confirmed, 
and, happily I can add, a contented old bachelor. But I once 
loved, or rather I s¢ilZ love, with all the fervor and wildness of 
which man is capable. Yes, little as you may think of it, J 
was, and am, an unresisting and happy slave to the tyrant 
love. Did you ever see my cousin, Cleopatra Clare ?” 
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‘‘ Never did, Walter.” 

“ Then look on her now,” said my friend, as he drew a min- 
iature from his bosom and held it before my eyes. 

“‘T have no incidents to relate to you, Wilcher,” said my 
companion, while I was looking at the miniature. ‘‘ There is 
nothing thrilling or exciting in what I shall tell you, but a 
good deal of the unaccountable, nay, the incredible. I have 
been so long silent on this subject, because I feared that even 
you would scarcely credit my tale, ‘I am certain that no one 
else would. No one, [ think, can understand how I could 
love a woman as I have loved Cleopatra Clare, and never ask 
and hardly wish her to marry me. But what do you think 
of that face ?” 

‘I consider it the most beautiful that ever ravished the 
vision of man.” 

** Then you can understand and excuse the enthusiasm of 
my love. But that picture does not do justice to her beauty. 
No painter, however great his skill, however near his touch 
might approach to the divine, could transfer to canvas the light 
and expression of those glorious eyes. 

“The first time I ever saw Cleopatra Clare, I was about 
twelve and she four years of age. What a beautiful, lovely, 
little fairy I thought she was. And that was all, of course, at 
that early age. I admired, and loved to look at her, as I 
would at a pretty picture or flower. Time passed on, and [| 
thought no more of my pretty little child-cousin, except when 
I happened to hear her name mentioned. The next time I saw 
her, I suppose I was fifteen or sixteen, and she was propor- 
tionally older than when I first saw her. The pretty child 
was becoming the beautiful girl. ‘ 

‘“‘ Yet once more did I see her before she grew to be a woman. 
It was evident that she was destined to excite admiration and 
love beyond measure. Her mind was devoloping very fast, 
and she could converse with intelligence, ease and fluency. 
She was rather wild and wayward. Her style of conversation 
was brilliant and erratic, and she seemed fond of exciting min- 
gled admiration and surprise. At that time I was shy and 
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reserved, and so far from falling in love with her, I was rather 
repelled by her reckless and extravagant, though entertaining 
style. 

‘‘ She went to college, and I heard from her occasionally 
while she was there. It was said that she learned rapidly 
everything to which she applied her mind, and that she was 
attaining. to great proficiency in music. I knew she had a 
good voice and would probably sing well, if she took the proper 
pains to learn. 

‘“‘ Finally she graduated. On every hand I heard accounts 
of her surpassing beauty, wit, and talent. Every one who had 
seen her described her as a perfect paragon of all that con- 
stitutes a woman irresistible. 

* T was proud to hear all this about my cousin, for I have 
been always rather clannish in my feelings, and loved to hear 
my relatives praised. I began to have considerable curiosity 
to see the young lady, concerning whom so much was said. 

* It was not long before I saw her. I was in a drawing-room 
and she came in dressed to attend a wedding. Judging from 
the promise of her childhood and girlhood, as well as from the 
numerous expressions of praise I had heard, I was prepared to 
see something extraordinary, and expected to spend some 
pleasant hours with my cousin ; but when she stood before me 
on that evening, I saw at a glance I had not conceived the 
half of what she really was. Great God! what a vision of 
loveliness she was! It was too, too much! My heart stood 
still! The idea of loving Cleopatra Clare had never till that 
moment crossed my brain, but now I felt that I was lost be- 
yond all hope! 

*‘ Yet I preserved a calm exterior, and I do sincerely believe 
that; my beautiful cousin had not the least idea of the sad 
havoe she was making with my poor heart. I shook hands 
with her joyously, as I was wont to do, and congratulated her 
on the close of her scholastic life and her suecessful debut into 
society ; not displaying the least trepidation in my manner, or 
indicating by word or look the tumult that was going on 
within. 
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‘Very soon I requested her to sing, and she readily com- 
plied. She chose several pieces well calculated to display the 
peculiar excellence of her clear and powerful voice. While 
she was singing I sat a little apart, so that I could indulge 
my new feeling without her perceiving it. I listened to her 
vcice : | gazed upon her matchless beauty, and resigned my- 
self fully to the dangerous, but oh! what delicious! intoxica- 
tion, which took entire possession of my soul. 

‘* After she left the piano we conversed about music, poetry, 
&c., &e. There still remained enough of her former eccen- 
tricity and daring to render her charming and piquant, but 
now a large share of womanly dignity mingled with and tem- 
pered all her conversation. Indeed, when she chose, she 
could assume a dignity perfectly regal. At the same time she 
had lost none of her dazzling brilliancy. I thought all this 
over, and said to myself, with a sigh, ‘ Who, of all my ac- 
quaintances, is worthy of this modern Cleopatra? And I alas! 
am the most unworthy of all.’ 

** Several happy hours I spent in her company, she never 
suspecting the state of my feelings, for I exerted all that self- 
control which I possessed even at that early age. 

** During the next two years I saw Cleo. several times, but 
I feared to trust myself long in her presence, lest I should be 
forced, in spite of myself, to declare my love. 

‘** At length we were accidentally thrown together fot'e sev- 
eral days at a time. I conversed with her a good deal, and my 
love began to assume the form of adulation. I was happy 
only when in the presence of Cleopatra Clare. The effort to 
conceal my feelings became greater than I could bear. So se- 
vere and painful did it become that I resolved to put an end to 
it. One night my cousin and I were sitting on a sofa in an 
obscure corner of the drawing-room. 

**¢ Cousin Cleo,’ said I, abruptly, ‘do you know how 
madly, how devotedly, I have loved you these two years ?’ 

“* ¢ How funny you are, cousin,’ said Cleo, looking up in 
surprise. ‘ What wildness is this you are talking’ ? 

“But when she encountered my fixed gaze, she saw how 
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. much in earnest I was, for now that I had thrown aside my 
concealment, there was no mistaking the sentiments with 
which I regarded her. 

‘* «Tt may seem wildness to you,’ I replied, ‘ but with me it 
is cold, sober, earnest. For two years I have loved you more 
than my own life. During that time I have sternly and firmly 
kept down my feelings, concealing them from the world and 
from you ; but this requires an effort which I cannot sustain, 
and I have determined to attempt it no longer.’ 

‘ ¢ Had we not better join the rest of the company, cousin ?” 
asked Cleo. 

*** Not now.’ I answered, ‘{ entreat you to hear me out. 
Do not fear that I am going to ask you to marry me. On the 
honor of a gentleman, I will not subject you to pain which I 
know you would feel in crushing me with a No. I wish to re- 
lieve myself by giving utterance to the feelings which have 
been so long pent up within my bosom. I wish to obtain per- 
mission to think of you; to dream of you; to love you, andi 
to tell you so, whenever I see you, without fear of offending.’ 

**¢ Well, cousin,’ said Cleo, “if this will afford you any 
satisfaction, far be it from me to deny you so poor a boon.’ 

‘© « Thanks for this,’ said I. ‘ But I crave one other boon.. 
Soon we part, and I may never see you again. The idea that 
I may never more look upon your features is insupportable. 
Give me the miniature I saw you have a day or two ago,. 
which, albeit no miniature can supply the place of the original, 
is the most faithful likeness I ever saw. This is all I hope or 
dare ask for. Give me this, and it shall be my betrothed, 
‘my star.’ Never will I yield it to mortal hands, Not your 
husband himself, when you marry, nor yourself, nor any 
in the wide world, must have the power to take it from me.’ 

“ Cleo hesitated, and I feared she would refuse my petition. 

‘¢ ¢ My cousin, continued J, ‘ you will not, you cannot, deny 
me this request,’ when ] assure you the possession of this 
miniature will prove to me a source of continual joy and 
pleasure ; that your likeness will forever prove a talisman,. 
shielding me from harm, and guarding me from temptation.’ 
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‘“‘ Finally Cleo yielded to my entreaty. 

“* ¢ Well, cousin,’ said she, ‘ you are an enigma to me. If 
the miniature is so essential to your happiness, take it, and 
may its possession give you a thousandth part of the pleasures 
you anticipate from it.’ 

‘‘T took the miniature and placed it next my heart. Ithas 
been there twenty years. You are the first mortal to whom I 
have shown it. I look upon it when I first wake in the morn- 
ing. I never close my eyes at night without gazing on it, and 
recalling my ‘ dream.’ ” 

‘“‘ And what has become of the beautiful original, Walter ?” 
asked I. 

‘She married Mr. Buford, a wealthy gentleman, residing 
in D . I understand she is beautiful still. I have never 
seen Mrs. Buford. Iam not aéquainted with her, nor do I 
wish to become so. I love Cleopatra Clare, and she is here.” 

My friend pointed to the miniature as he spoke. He 
opened it, and gazed till he forgot my presence. I rose lightly 
and stole out, leaving my friend to commune with his love. 





1V.—HOPE. 


Wuen darkness o’er life’s dreary path 
Impends like some colossal wrath, 

And on the sky, in lurid glare, 

Is seen the mottoed scroll despair, 
Within it stamped the seal of fate, 

With twin device of scorn and hate, 
What lovely rain-bow o’er the cloud 
Shows resurrection on the shroud ? 
Hope is the bow which o’er the cloud 
Shows resurrection on the shroud! 

And whispers, heaven these clouds will shed, 
And brightness o’er the prospect spread. 


When wandering o’er a burning land, 
The pilgrim faints upon the sand, 
And thirst, like fire, fills every vein, 
And lights its furnace in the brain, 
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What cool oasis woos him on, 

And tells him, ere the day be gone, 
His lips may kiss the cooling wave, 
His thirst shall find a watery grave ? 
’Tis Hope that says, the cooling wave 
Will give his thirst a watery grave: 
Tis Hope that buoys him o’er the sand, 
And woos him to the greener land. 


When o’er life’s troubled sea we sail, 
Our vessel trembling in the gale, 

As raging billows madly roll 

Their ghastly surf upon the soul, 

That fainting pants for vital breath, 
Amid the upas shades of death, 

That, darkening, gloom the dismal scene, 
What beacon stands on yonder green, 
And bids the boatman onward row, 
Where sleeping waters lightly flow ? 
Tis Hope which bids him onward row, 
Where sleeping waters lightly flow, 
And whispers, though thy bark be tost, 
Have faith in God /’ twill not be lost. 





V.—IWO OR THREE OF MR. SPRAT'T’S SLAVE-TRADE ARGUMENTS, 


Mr. L. W. Spratt, formerly editor of the Charleston Stand- 
ard, has written a series of articles in favor of re-opening the 
African slave-trade, which has been extensively copied in the 
Southern papers. I propose to examine some of the arguments 
which he offers in favor of his scheme, and expose what I con- 
ceive to be their fallacy. Nor shall I confine myself par- 
ticularly to the immediate subject-matter indicated in the title 
of this article, but shall range over a wide field, and have, per- 
chance, a good deal to say touching the subject of slavery it- 
self, as well concerning its connection with the union of these 
States, as concerning the intrinsic merits of the institution. 


“There is a common feeling at the South,” says Mr. Spratt, “that, in 
the present aspect of our fortunes, there is the necessity for some settled 
course of action. There is the tendency to political aggression, which it is 
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important to resist, and the tendency to disturb our social constitution, 
which it is extremely important to arrest. The institution of domestic 
slavery has been arraigned before the public opinion of the world. It is 
tried upon other forms of society, upon foreign laws; and while we have 
acknowledged jurisdiction, and have entered our defence, there has never 
been the room for hope that sentence shall not pass upon us.” 


The foregoing are important propositions, and to some of 
them I shall, for a while, direct the attention that is due to 
them. It is true, that “there isa common feeling at the South, 
that, in the present aspect of our fortunes, there is necessity 
for some settled course of action ;” but it is not true now, nor 
will it be soon, that there isa common feeling at the South 
that that course of action is to be found in the re-opening of 
the African slave-trade. This is a course pregnant with war, 
contention, strife, inhumanity, and a dissolution of the Union. 
And never, at any period, within my knowledge, has the South 
been more unitedly determined to disregard the schemes 
of agitation which are gotten up in our midst. The people 
of this section are heartily sick and disgusted, even to 
nausea, at the undignified position which the South has 
occupied for several years past. Our people, instead of throw- 
ing themselves upon their inherent rights, as well as those 
guaranteed them by the Constitution, refusing to debate in 
the federal legislature concerning the tenure of those rights, 
and showing themselves ever ready to * stand by their arms ” 
in their defence, have suffered themselves to be made the pup- 
pets of noisy agitators and scheming demagogues, who have 
shown themselves capable of parleying with, instead of fight- 
_ ing their enemies. These agitators and demagogues have used 
the institution of slavery as a stepping-stone to their own pro- 
motion, and, when our homes were ready to be invaded, have 
taught us that there was remarkable efficacy in conventions, 
and resolutions, and threats, and abstract notions about seces- - 
sion, nullification, &c. This should never have been the case, 
Our representatives in Congress should never have debated the 
subjectof slavery ; they should never have passed any resolutions 
about it ; but should have shown themselves ready, when our 
privileges were invaded, to leave the national halls of legisla- 
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tion, go home to their constituents, and rouse them up to de- 
pend upon their own “stout hearts and strong arms” for the 
defence of their rights. 

If the institution of slavery has ever been in any danger— 
and I contend it has not, since it is founded in a law of nature 
and a decree of God—in the necessity of men and women to 
have food and clothing, as well as in one of the strongest pas- 
sions of the human heart, to wit, the love of gain—if the in- 
stitution of slavery has ever been in danger, it is because our 
politicians—I will riot say statesmen—have pursued a course 
diametrically opposed to that indicated in the foregoing para- 
graph. When our congressmen have debated about the pro- 
priety of our holding slaves, they have admitted that this is a 
debatable point. When they have passed resolves touching 
this matter, they have admitted that it is a thing to be degra- 
ded to the level of those unimportant matters that it is admissi- 
ble to be handled in order to arouse the passions and prejudices 
of the populace. And if anything could have destroyed our 
institution, it would have been this very course. But it has 
lived, and will continue to live out its day, in spite of fanatics, 
demagogues, and agitators. 

It has always been a matter of astonishment to me, that any 
man should be so silly as to believe that the mere assertion of 
the abstract right of secession or nullification could protect us 
in our right to hold slaves. For if men at the North will over- 
leap fundamental law, statute law, and law by the decision of 
our courts, to injure us in our rights of property, how, in the 
name of common sense, can we expect them to find a mere 
abstraction, the truth of which nine tenths of the American 
people do not believe in, to prove a barrier to the mad wave of 
fanaticism which sweeps before it constitutions and written 
_ laws? 

Viewing Mr. Spratt’s proposition to re-open the slave trade 
as one of those nostrums which a certain class of poli- 
ticians among us have, for a long time, been attempting to 
thrust down the throat of our section, whether or not, swear- 
ing she was very sick, in order to test upon her the virtues of 
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their quackeries, I have been induced to make the foregoing 
remarks touching certain articles of their materia medica, of 
which Mr. pratt’s proposition forms a part. And while I 
agree with him that there is a ‘necessity for some settled course 
of action among us, I contend that that action should not be 
the re-opening of the slave-trade, but the rejection, on our part, 
of all the schemes of agitation which have, of late, sprung up 
among us. And if I read the signs of the times rightly, I 
think I see among the Southern people a determination to 
frown down all those who are resolved toy keep up an eternal 
excitement upon the subject of slavery. This institution has 
suffered more from the doings of these people than from all the 
combined assaults of Beecher and Greeley, and their connect- 
ing link, the devil. 

In speaking of the warfare which is going on against Afri- 
can slavery, our author thinks there “is no room for hope that 
sentence shall not pass upon us.” Now, if there is no room for 
hope that the world will fail to pass sentence against us, touch- 
ing the institution of slavery, how can it be hoped that the 
world will fail to pass sentence against us, touching that which, 
under the circumstances, would actually be a great sin—that 
is, importing slaves from Africa? Are we to go to war with 
the world, in order to re-open the slave-trade, so that this slave- 
trade may give us great power in the end? If so, we had 
better whip the world into a better opinion of us concerning 
our slaves, and have done with the matter. For we certainly 
are as able to whip them for having bad opinions of us, as we 
are to force them into allowing us to bring negroes here from 
Africa. Let us wait. Let us not be in too much of a hurry. 
It is premature to talk of re-opening the slave-tyade, even if it 
were desirable todo so. If we will let the subject alone, in 
all probability England and France will themselves re-open the 
trade for us. For they begin to perceive that it is for their 
interest to do so. And I have yet to see that class of even 
civilized people who are not governed by their interest. How, 
then, could I expect John Bull and Johnny Crapeau to be bet- 
ter than civilized people ? 
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So far as the opinion of the world touching ‘slavery is con- 
cerned, it matters but little. Wehearnot much complaint, except 
from the fanatics of Old and New England. ‘The former pre- 
tend to hate slavery, simply because it is one great element of 
our power; and the latter, perhaps, really hate it, because 
they don’t understand the subject. They scarcely know as 
much about it as a Hottentot ; and we can afford to bear the 
imbecile hatred of John and Jonathan, so long as we are in 
the right. 1fin the wrong, however, we cannot afford to bear 
even the hatred of, Jonathan. Re-open the slave-trade, and we 
shall be in the wrong, and, besides that, give Jonathan a chance 
to make a fortune, and at our expense, as I shall endeavor to 
show before I get through. 

Mr. Spratt wishes to make slavery in its turn aggressive. ” 
I have no disposition to do so. So long as it goes only where 
nature and nature’s God designed it, it is not aggressive. For 
men to attempt to carry it where the voice of God does not 
call for it, is as absurd as for them to try to destroy it where 
the God of nature has said that it should exist. 

it is said by Mr. Spratt, that because the North has more 
population than the South, therefore the North will govern the 
South. I cannot conceive this to be true. If so, why do we 
hear so much from certain Northern politicians against the “slave 
power?” Why do we have it so often rung in our ears, that 
the “* Southern oligarchy’’ governs the Union? It does not fol- 
low, as a matter of course, that excess of population governs. 
If so, how is it that a mere handful, comparatively speaking, 
of Britons, govern the millions of the British Empire? How 
did it happen that a few Romans governed the world? It is 
not numbers that give empire. It is the energy, spirit, and 
manliness of a people which makes them governors, or prevents 
them from being governed by cthers. The North may have 
excess in numbers—she may have her towns, her cities, and 
villages, over and above us—her manufactures may be more 
extensive—her shipping may exist to the entire exclusion of 
ours—she might have her walls, her parapets, her battlements, 
and towers, her armed soldiery and disciplined bands—and yet 
she cannot, nor could not, govern us. 
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* «What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-raised battlement, or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest brake or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain ; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a State ; 

And Sovereign Law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill ; 
Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend Dissension, like a vapor sinks, 
And e’en the all-dazzling Crown 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks.” 


In the words of Gov. Hammond: “TI have nothing to say 
in disparagement either of the soil of the North, or the people 
of the North, who are a brave and energetic race, full of intel- 
lect As to her men, I may be allowed to say, they have 
never proved themselves to be superior to those of the South, 
either in the field or in the senate.” And brave, and ener- 
getic, and intellectual, as the Northern people are, they have 
never governed us under the Constitution ; and they can never 
govern us over the Constitution: for we are men— 

“ high-minded men, 
eae Te et ee S 


Men who our duties know; 
But know our rights, and knowing, dare maintain.” 


“Upon our muster-roll we have a million of men. In a defensive war, 
upon an emergency, every one of them would be available. At any time 
the South can raise, equip, and maintain in the field, a larger army than 
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any power of the earth can send against her, and an army of soldiers, 
men brought up on horseback, with guns in their hands. .... We have 
kept the government conservative to the great purposes of government. 
We have placed her and kept her upon the Constitution ; and that has 
been the cause of your peace and prosperity It is written on the 
brightest page of human history that we, the slave-holders of the South, 
took our country in her infancy, and have ruled her for sixty out of 
seventy years of her existence,’"* &c. 


If it be true, according to the sentiment of Sir Wm. Jones, 
in the poem I have quoted; if it be true, according to the as- 
sertion of ultra Northern men, such as Mr. Seward; if it be 
true, according to an ultra Southern man, Gov. Hammond, 
a man belonging to Mr. Spratt’s school of politicians, that, not- 
withstanding the superiority in numbers of the North over the 
South, the South, owing to the superiority of her statesmen 
over those of the North, or to some other cause, has governed 
this country sixty years out of the seventy of her existence— 
why should Mr. Spratt be so uneasy about the North ruling 
the South for the future? If the North can rule us under the 
Constitution, let her do so; for there is no rule under the Con- 
stitution which can be burdensome ; and if she attempt to 
rule us without the Constitution, our million of men will an- 
swer her, nay. 

I have not said what I have to disparage the Northern peo- 
ple—far from it—but simply to show those who are uneasy 
about our rights, that when the Constitution: fails to protect 
us, we can, and will, protect ourselves. We have no fear of 
being ruled by the North though she has an excess of num- 
bers ; and we have no fears that the combined powers of earth 
can interfere successfully with our slave property. 

But I have not yet lost confidence in the disposition of the 
Northern people to be governed by the Constitution. I trust 
and telieve that law, with them, is yet supreme. And it au- 
gurs no good for a country when any considerable portion of 
its people think there is no protection for them in the law of 
the country. It is indicative that they themselves do not re- 





“Gov. Hammond, 
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spect, and do not intend to abide by, the law. The idea that 
law has lost its supremacy, and that the Constitution does not 
protect us, should not be encouraged. 1t has within itself a 
tendency to break down respect for the law and the Constitu- 
tion. But whether we have to depend upon the Constitution, 
or our own arms, to protect our slave property, whether in the 
Union or out of it, I have no fear for the existence of slavery. 
I think we can maintain it in the Union by means of the su- 
premacy of th® law, and I know we can maintain it out of 
the Union, by force, when law shall have been forgotten and 
trampled upon by those who would rob us. 

Mr. Spratt says, speaking of anti-slavery aggression, 
** Though our army of martyrs from the North should spring 
upon the breach to stay the progress of aggression, it would 
still roll on, and crush them from its path. Such martyrdom 
is not to be expected, but should it happen, it will be of little 
value.” 

The foregoing paragraph affords me an opportunity of say- 
ing something upon a point upon which I have long desired to 
speak words of caution to Southern men. Many of us have 
been unreasonable. I do not assert that the Southern people, 
asa body, have ever demanded too much on the subject of 
slavery. On the contrary, as a body, we have asked but to be 
let alone. But some rash men among us have not only de- 
manded that the Northern people should let alone our consti- 
tutional rights, but have demanded that they should agree 
with us touching our abstract notions concerning negro sla- 
very, and have denounced as unfit for high federal office, any 
one who differed with us upon*the mere abstract question. It 
has been highly ungrateful in some of our Southern men to 
condemn Webster, and Cass, and Dickinson, and Fillmore, 
because they did not believe that slavery was a great blessing, 
though they have been willing to shed their blood to secure us 
our rights under the Constitution. Such a course can but be 
very detrimental: to our interests. If the extreme men of the 
South would forego their ultraism, and plant themselves where 
the large body of their conservative fellow-citizens stand, in- 
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stead of its being the case that an “army of martyrs from the 
North would spring upon the breach” made in the citadel of 
our rights by abolition fanatics, “‘ to be crushed,” we could so 
strengthen their hands that they could withstand the torrent 
of fanaticism, and roll back the maddened billows from their 
path. It is because some of our Southern people require their 
Northern allies to endorse for, unnecessary amounts, that they 
become political bankrupts along with their Southern partners. 
This draft, in favor of re-opening the African sla¥e-trade, which 
is about to be drawn by Messrs. Spratt & Co. upon the “ army 
of martyrs from the North,” is a little more than even an ar- 
my has the political capital to honor, even though each one of 
them possessed all the political wealth of Daniel Webster in 
his palmiest days. 

It is urged that “ the purpose to control the government has 
already been indicated. It was indicated in the last Presiden- 
tial élection,” &c. And it may be added, happily, that the 
purpose so indicated was defeated, and, I believe, will be long 
defeated, unless those politicians among us who are seeking to 
re-open the slave-trade should succeed in their dangerous 
purpose. 

“A dissolution of this Union is not to be considered,” says 
Mr. Spratt: * * * “and without dependence on 
the chanees of collision, therefore, the battle between the great 
antagonistic sections of this country is to be fought within this 
Union.” If our author desires a re-opening of the slave trade, 
on the part of the South, so as to bring on a collision between 
her and the North, and thus produce disunion, why does he 
not say so? 

And again: I do not understand so much talk about “ an- 
tagonistio sections.” The North and South are not necessarily 
antagonistic. They are made antagonistic by designing, in- 
triguing politicians, in both sections, who play upon the pas- 
sions of the people for their own political promotion. The most 
fruitful source’of demagogueism, North and South, is the subject 
of slavery. Political knaves and charlatans play with the 
delicate subject, with something of the same danger to them- 
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selves and their country, as there is to the child who sports 
in the magazine amid tons of gunpowder, with a lighted match 
in his hand. I do not believe that in all the blind fury of 
these men there is any danger to the institution of slavery. 
But there is danger in their doings to the country itself. 

The North and South, I repeat, are not necessarily antago- 
nistic. They are different, it is true, but not by nature an- 
tagonistic. The sections of country themselves differ in soil, 
climate, and many other things; and the people differ, to some 
extent, in manners and customs. But they have the same or 
similar laws and constitutions; they use the same language, 
peruse the same literature, read the same Bible and Shake- 
speare, adore and venerate the same Washington, worship the 
same God, and, in time of battle, rally around the same ban- 
ner. If wicked men would let them be united, united they 
would be. 

‘The slave trade will give us political power,” says Mr. 
Spratt. ‘‘ Every fifty thousand slaves that come will give’us 
the right to thirty thousand votes in the national legislature, 
and thus, therefore, will contribute directly to the political 
power of the South.” 

There is no doubt that the importation of more slaves would 
give us more votes in the election of federal officers. And if 
it were true, that numbers alone formed political power, or 
were: sure to form political power, then it would be true that 
the importation of slaves would act directly to our political 
power. But I have shown that mere population alone does not 
constitute political power, and least of all would a horde of bar- 
barians or man-brutes caught wild from the jungles of Africa, 
give us any political, or other power. It is true, as I have 
said, that in the election of federal officers, they would give us 
more votes. But what we would lose by their. introduction 
would more than balance what we would gain in votes, as I 
may attempt hereafter to show. 

The idea of Mr. Spratt that “there is no room in the 
present condition of our labor system for the emigrant from 
other countries,” is a false one. It is true, as asserted by our 
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author, that ‘ slave labor is too efficient and too cheap to per- 
mit of hireling labor in competition with it,” if labor with us 
is to be confined to making sugar, rice, and cotton. But we 
need labor at the South for other besides agricultural purposes. 
And in this view of the case there is ample scope here for the 
exertions of foreign immigrants. We need mechanics, ar- 
tizans, and factory operatives, in our midst. And _ these 
can make $1 50 to $250 per day. A day laborer, who is a 
slave, will command only 50 to 75 cents per day. As a general 
rule, it requires more intellect to make a good mechanic than 
the negro possesses. The sons of Ham are peculiarly fitted for 
menial service and the heavier duties of the field, while the 
manual labor of the white man is better adapted to the me- 
chanic arts, which have,,in all*ages, occupied a high pesition, 
have received encouragement of nobles and kings, and been 
sometimes engaged in by them. The higher grades of the me- 
chanic arts it is impossible for negroes to fill; and so long as 
labor at these will bring in the white man twice as much as 
the negro can make, so long will there be room for the foreign 
immigrant. 

Nor is it at the mechanic arts alone that the foreign immi- 
grant can make his two or three dollars per day. Look at the 
Irishmen who come and do our ditching for us, and make our 
railroad embankments, and excavations, and say whether we 
have not room for immigrants from other countries. It is a false 
idea, and one likely to injure us, to say that there is no room for 
any other than slave labor at the South. Our author says that 
our labor basis is too small, and in this I agree with him. But 
when he proposes to enlarge that basis by African barbarians. 
I differ with him. To enlarge that basis with the half-civilized 
beings which our negro slaves are, would be another matter. 
But we have not these, nor any country from which to bring 
them, in our slave ships. Let it be remembered, all along, 
that there is a vast difference between negro slavery at the 
South and the slavery which would be created by importation 
from Africa. The former is defensible upon the highest grounds 
of ethics and religion, the latter entirely indefensible. Mr. 
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Spratt would doa bad day’s work for Southern slavery when 
he convinced our people that this left no room for white jabor- 
ers. The motto which should be adupted should be: ‘ Negro 
slaves for menial service and drudgery—the higher grades of 
labor for white people, if they wish it.” 

It is not true, either, that in case of re-opening the slave , 
trade, each slave would “ bring his master with him.” The 
probability is, that the present slave owners would purchase 
all the imported slaves, and that few other white men, in our 
midst, would have employment on that account. Slave labor 
would certainly become cheaper by the importation of more 
slaves ; their products would become cheaper, and, upon the 
hypothesis of Mr. Spratt, there would be less room for white, 
or free"labor, in our midst, than ever. And it seems to me 
that these would be so many disadvantages to the white man. 
But more of this anon. 





VI.—ANACREON'S LUTE. 
(IMITATION FROM THE GREEK.) 


Some epic strain I fain would wring 
From off my lute’s unwilling string ; 
But ah! its limpid notes of love 

In naught but languid measures move. 


Its tiny strings I lately changed, 

And all its trembling chords arranged, 
To sing some hero’s martial feats, 

But love alone my lute repeats. 


Heroic numbers, hence adieu, 

Let me my notes of love renew, 

For love alone can wake my lute, 

When touched for other measures, mute. 
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ViI.—THE OLD FARM-HOUSE OF MY UNCLE SIMON ; OR, SKETCHES 
OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


BY ABRAHAM GOOSEQUILL, ESQ. 


1.—SUMMER. 


“From brightening fields of ether, fair disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent summer comes ; 
In pride of youth, and felt thro’ nature’s depth, 
He comes attended by the sultry hours, 
And ever-fanning breezes on his way.” 
—Tuomson. 


June is upon us, and though ranked as the first summer 
month, we are in the midst of weather as hot as any in July 
or August. After this ‘ spell” has passed, we may then have 
more moderate weather, fora short time. Notwithstanding 
it is so warm, the wheat must be gotten out, so that we may 
have some nice, new, fresh flour for biscuits, pies, light-bread, 
&c. Accordingly, the thresher is placed out in the middle of 
the wheat-field, the mules attached to the power, and the 
threshing begins. The wheat has first been hauled up, and 
placed convenient to the thresher. It takes three or four 
hands to cut the ties off the bundles, and so prepare them for 
being ‘ fed.” While these hands cut the ties, one places 
the wheat on a table convenient to the “ feeder.” He takes 
the bundles, with their ties cut, and spreads them out, placing 
the heads into the mouth of the thresher first. The drum, 
with the spikes attached, whirls round with tremendous speed, 
and cleans the wheat out from the straw, with astonishing 
rapidity. *, This straw comes out of? the thresher so fast that 
almost a dozen hands may be employed in clearing it away, 
and bearing it off a proper distance. 

As fast as the wheat is threshed, it is taken and run through 
the fan which cleans out the chaff, and leaves it in proper con- 
dition to be placed in the granary. Uncle Simon, after putting up 
his wheat into boxes, or small rooms made by partitions in his 
granary, always has it well-sunned a time or two, before giving 
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it its final stowing away. When this is done, he places among 
his wheat layers of leaves of the Pride of China, which assist 
in keeping out the weavil. And so the wheat is put away 
after being threshed. The straw, also, is stowed away to serve 
for feed for the cattle in the winter time. Then the wheat- 
field is ready to receive the hogs, which are turned into it, so 
that they may glean the grain which is left behind by the 
harvesters. There is nothing like the wheat-field to give hogs, 
which have become mangy and poor, “a start.” My uncle’s 
swine always come out of his wheat-field fat and sleek. 

Now is a good time to get a broil of nice, young, fat doves. 
They are to be found in large numbers in the wheat-field, just 
fully fledged, in good condition, plump and tender. Having 
recently left their nests, and being unconscious of the dangers 
of the world, they are very gentle, and you may get within 
easy gun-shot of them. Cousin Aristides and myself went out 
on yesterday, and soon bagged a nice’ dish of them. This 
morning, for breakfast, we had a meal fit for the gods. 

While engaged in harvesting his wheat, my uncle’s corn and 
cotton have been growing very fast, and so, also, has his grass. 
He therefore finds it necessary to use a good deal of industry, 
in order to prevent his crops being injured by the grass. ‘Speed 
the plough” is now the motto, and a motto which it is very 
necessary to carry into practice. The cotton has been ploughed 
and hoed, before the wheat harvest begins. In the interval, 
between reaping and threshing the wheat, the corn has been 
ploughed the second time. Later in June it receives the last 
ploughing, and is “laid by.” During this month, or the next, 
the cotton begins to bloom. In the morning the bloom is 
white, while in the evening it turns pink, and on the next day 
drops off. 

A little later in the summer and the cotton fields present a 
lovely aspect of green and white in the morning, and of green 
and pink in the evening. Now, also, the corn looks rank and 
luxuriant, and is in full tassel. Occasionally you will see a 
bird light upon one of the tassels, and push its bill among the 
small flowers, as if to eat them. Sometimes it isa blue-bird, 
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sometimes a grosbeak, and sometimes a red-winged black-bird, 
which reminds one of Legare’s verse: 
“A bird with scarlet on his wings, 
Down in the meadow sits and sings; 
Beneath his weight 
The long corn-tassels undulate.” 

We have had, and are having, some very nice fruit upon the 
plantation. The earliest was the delicious strawberry, a fine 
crop of which was raised in the garden, though my uncle says 
he has never been able to come up to Peabody, with his new 
hautbois, or even Hovey’s seedling. Then we have the rasp- 
berry—two kinds—the ordinary and the English—both very 
fine. Of apples we have several varieties—the May apple, the 
horse-apple, and the red June. These are old varieties, favor- 
ites with my uncle, which he will not consent to give up, 
though he has, lately had an orchard planted of the new varie- 
ties—such as the Romanite, Drap D’Or, Pomme de Neige, and 
others, in which he has little confidence, because Cousin Aris- 
tides purchased them of a Yankee pedler, and because they 
have such big names. 

My uncle has a fine large peach-orchard of about fifty 
acres. In this is found every variety of the peach, from the 
early June to the late October. But the richest and most 
luscious ripen during the season in which they are most need- 
ed—that is, during the summer. Uncle Simon does not at- 
tempt to keep the names of all the varieties; because, with 
rare exceptions, he raises trees from the seed: and, as seed 
constantly produces new varieties, he says it would be an end- 
less task to keep all their names. 

Peaches are very conducive to health, and the negroes on 
the plantation eat them in large quantities. They do not con- 
sume as much bread, during peacli-time, as they do at other 
times, though this is matter of choice with them: for they 
have their peck of meal a week, whenever they have a mind 
to take it from the meal-house, which always stands open for 
them. Besides what the negroes eat themselves, they carry 
large quantities of peaches to the village and sell them. Then 
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Aunt Parmela has a large lot of them dried in a furnace pre- 
pared for the purpose, and has them stowed away in the pantry, 
to make pies in the winter. What peaches are not consumed 
by human beings, are devoured by the hogs, and are very use- 
ful in fattening these animals. 

In addition to the fruits mentioned, we have the blackberry, 
the mulberry, several varieties of plums, ditto of pears, ditto 
of cherries, ditto of grapes, quinces, pomegranates, nectarines, 
apricots, and others. Most of these ripen during the summer, 
and hence I have taken occasion to speak of them under this 


head. 
2.—THE COLLEGIANS. 


‘Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark, 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home; 
"Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come.” 
Byron. 


The examination of the students in Franklin college has just 
taken place, and my younger brother, Frank, has returned from 


his collegiate course to take up again his abode in the mansion 
of our hospitable uncle. He and Emily were raised up to- 
gether as brother and sister, and so regarded each other, until 
Frank’s departure for college.. While in Athens he kept up a 
correspondence with his cousin. It was in January when he 
left home to enter upon his collegiate studies. During his 
summer vacation, by leave of his uncle, he spent his time 
among the mountain scenery, and at the springs of North 
Georgia and Tennessee, without visiting home. 

The second term of his collegiate course began, and, at its 
close, he obtained permission of his uncle to visit Florida, and 
enjoy the hospitalities of one who had invited him to do so, and 
spent with him the winter. This gentleman was a relation of 
the venerable president of the State University, and this 
formed a sufficient guaranty that Frank would be well looked 
after, and cared for, in every respect. Not only did Frank 
visit Florida during the winter of which I speak, but, in com- 
pany with the gentleman whose hospitalities he was enjoying, 
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he paid a visit to Cuba. On his return to college he called for 
a short time at my uncle’s house, but did not see Emily, who 
was on a visit to some relations in Alabama. So the two 
cousins did not meet each other until the following summer 
vacation, which was eighteen months from the time they had 
first parted. 

During this time quite a change had been wrought by time 
in the appearance of both my hero and heroine. ‘The one was 
ripening into manhood and the otherinto womanhood. When 
they met again, after a separation of eighteen months, it was 
with sensations new to both of them. Brotherly and sisterly 
affection fled away, in order to give place to warmer and, if 
possible, more tender feelings. Little Cupid nestled in the 
heart of each of them. They met each other with downcast 
look and averted eye. Instead of seeming at ease in each 
other’s presence, they felt backward and bashful, especially if 
any one else were present besides themselves. 

To rid themselves of this kind of feeling, they sought every 
opportunity to be alone. Here was anew something awakened 
in their bosoms, and how were they to know what it was? But 
love is its own interpreter. It speaks a language not to be 
misunderstood, informing the soul of the new creation within 
it, and putting words in the mouth of him whom it possesses, 
to speak an intelligible language to the beloved object. Nay, 
not only from the mouth, but from the eye, it giveth forth 
utterances not to be misinterpreted by the listening love which 
awaiteth for its addresses, in the bosom of the loved one. 

And so when Frank and Emily were alone, soul called unto 
soul, and heart answered unto heart, Here were a couple of 
virgin hearts which loved each other, and, loving, found means 
to impart the one to the other, the sentiments so honorable to 
each. Frank told his love with all the ingenuous candor of 
youth, and in the same spirit of child-like simplicity, Emily 
acknowledged the tender flame which burned in her own 
bosom. Then followed mutual vows, and protestations of 
eternal fidelity. 

The summer vacation was spent in walks. and rides, and 
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excursions, and anything else which would give the loving 
couple an opportunity to be alone. Then Frank returned to 
college, and showers of letters were exchanged between the 
two dear cousins. In the meantime my hero devoted himself 
with ardor to his studies, and gave fine promise of mature 
scholarship. The winter vacation brought him home to spend 
2 few weeks with his dulcinea, and then back he went again 
to close his collegiate course. A few more months have passed, 
and now he has returned to his ‘‘ home, sweet home,” to leave 
the hearthstone of his uncle no more, until he goes forth to 
find a new home, with the object of his dear affections. 

Frank no sooner arrived at our uncle’s than he relieved me 
of all the little cares and attentions which I had been bestowing 
upon Emily. He rode with her, walked with her, and waited 
upon her with marked fidelity. Soon he began to urge upon 
her to fix upon a day for their marriage. Then Emily was 
coy and shy, and began to urge all sorts of excuses for putting 
off the wedding day. ‘To be engaged to a handsome cousin 
was a very fine thing; but to marry him quite another. She 
had not suffered her mind to dwell upon an early consumma- 
tion of a union with her lover. Besides this, Emily was, as 
all women more or less are, a little coquettish. Women love 
to show their power, as well as men, and one way they have 
of showing it is by tyrannizing over their lovers. Suppose 
it does produce a lover’s quarrel; what of it? It does no 
harm; on the contrary, good rather; for quarrels produce 
reconciliations, which are delightful things, as between lovers, 
and there can be no reconciliations without quarrels. So 
Emily, as a matter of course, vexed Frank occasionally by 
coquetting with other young gentlemen, and then followed 
quarrels, and quarrels were succeeded by reconciliations. 

At the close of one of the sweetest and most delightful of 
these, Emily gave her consent that Frank might speak to her 
grand-parents, upon the subject of their marriage. This Frank ° 
did in the most awkward and blundering way possible, and 
thought that, in seeking the approbation of the old folks, he 
was imparting to them a secret which he fondly imagined 
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was confined to himself and Emily. What was his surprise to 
find that Uncle Simon and Aunt Parmela knew all about it! 
Who could have told them? Was it Emily? My young hero did 
not seem to be aware that the whole household was posted in 
his love affair. He did not seem to know that in telegraphing 
his affection from his own soul to Emily’s, he was filling the 
whole atmosphere with love’s electricity. But such was the 
case, and there was no_concealing his actings and doings from 
any one in the’ house, except Cousin.Dorothy, who was wonder- 
fully astounded when she knew that such children as Frank 
and Emily wished to marry. 

When Frank mentioned the subject to Uncle Simon, he pre- 
tended to raise objections to the marriage on account of the 
age of the young couple, on account of their being cousins, etc., 
etc. And really my uncle does not approve of the intermar- 
tiage of cousins, yet so well fitted did he consider Frank and 
Emily in other respects, that he was induced to forego his ob- 
jections in this regard, to their marriage, and to give his con- 
sent to their union at an early day. 

The time fixed upon by the young couple for their marriage 
is some day about the Christmas holidays, and now they are 
blythe and happy as they can be. They walk together, ride 
together, sing together, and seem to be to each other all in all- 
How gay and light-hearted are a young man and woman when 
they have concluded to launch their barks upon the sea of 
matrimony together! How pure their sky—how free from 
clouds—how bright their hopes—and what joy untold beats in 
their young bosoms! ; 


_3.—SUMMER FISHING. 


**Oh! lone and lovely haunts are thine, 
Soft, soft the river flows, 
Wearing the shadow of thy line, 
The gloom of alder boughs.” 
—Mrs, Hemans, 


To-day we all went to the Oconee, in order to go fishing. 
The party consisted, as paired off, of Uncle Simon and Aunt 
Parmela, of Cousin Aristides and the widow Applegate, of 
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Frank and Emily, of Master Samuel and his body-servant Jim, 
and of Cousin Dorothy and myself. We all rode horse-back, 
except master Samuel and Jim, who rode in the one-horse 
wagon, and carried the bait, fishing-tackle, and the wherewithal 
to appease our hunger and thirst, when noon should come. A 
ride of a mile or two brought us to the place upon the banks 
of the Oconee where we intended to fish: that is to say, near 
where Lick Creek empties in the aforesaid stream. 

There is a fine spring of delightful water upon the bank of 
the creek, not far from its mouth, and at this we made our 
headquarters. Here the wagon was stopped, and into the 
spring were placed a jug of butter-milk, and one of sweet 
milk, also a bottle of domestic wine and one of tomato beer, — 
to keep their contents cool until we should need them for din- 
ner. Cousin Dorothy, Uncle and Aunt, and Master Samuel 
and Jim, concluded they would not go upon the river, but 
would remain and fish in the creek, near the spring. ‘The bal- 
ance of us wended our way to the larger stream. Here Cousin 
Aristides and the widow got into one canoe, and Frank and 
Emily into another; and as I did not wish to intrude upon 
that holy solitude which delights the souls of young lovers, I 
got into a third, alone. Then we pushed our little barks from 
shore, and paddled out into the middle of the stream. After 
having selected places which each deemed favorable for angling, 
we threw out from the forward ends of our canoes our rude anch- 
ors. ‘These consisted of good large-sized stones, attached to one 
end of chains, whose other ends were fastened to the canoes. 

As soon as this was done, we baited and threw out our 
hooks, whose lines were fastened to long, slender, but rather 
stiff canes, which had been long enough cut from the brake 
to be well dried and seasoned. The river glided on placidly 
beneath our light canoes, which partook of the slight undula- 
tions of the billows beneath them. The willows bent their 
graceful and pendent boughs over the stream, and occasionally 
dipped into the cvoling waves, in obedience to the pressing 
foot of the gentle zephyr. Above us and below us the waters 
murmured over the rocks, and the white foam of the crested 
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billows leaped up and sparkled in the summer’s sun. Upon 
some low boughs which overhung the stream basked, in the 
burning rays, a rusty old moccason, who would drop down 
pell-mell into the water if your canoe approached him. Up 
stream you see another swimming away with his head just 
above the water. Down stream a musk-rat is swimming 
away in the same manner. Upon one bank we see a wood- 
duck, with her brood of a dozen little ones stretched out in a 
line after her; and, upon the other side, we see another one 
of these fowls flying back and forth from a hollow tree, carry- 
ing sticks with which to build her nest. 

But while we are watching all these things, we are also 
paying good heed to the piscatorial gentry whose acquaintance 
we are seeking. The little blue-cats bite finely to-day. Every 
few minutes one or the other of us hooks up a fish, which is 
not very large, but which it is very pleasant to catch. But 
look you at Cousin Aristides’ rod! How it bends! There is 
a fish of no ordinary size upon his hook. He plays round and 
round, and round and round; but Cousin A. keeps the line 
tightened, and there is no chance for the fish to get away. 
Presently he is tired down, gives over the struggle, and is lift- 
ed by the fortunate angler into the canoe. 

Thus for several hours the sport is kept up, and a long string 
of nice blue-cats is the result. But while the party in the 
canoes are having their sport, so are those upon the banks of 
the creek. Uncle Simon and Aunt Parmela angle with as 
much zest as if they were not over a score of years old. Nor 
are they unsuccessful. They catch small cats, horny-heads, 
minnows, perch, and eels. Master Samuel and Jim are still 
more successful. And when they return to the spring, their 
string of fish is longer than any one else’s. 

Upon our return to headquarters, we found that Cousin 
Dorothy has not been fishing much, but had spent most of her 
time near the sparkling fountain, in arranging for us a féte 
champétre. Upon nearing the spot where we saw her sitting 
upon the chair which had formed the driver’s seat in the one- 
horse wagon, we saw that she had spread out upon the green 
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carpet which surrounded the spring, under the shade of a wide- 
spreading oak, a nice white table-cloth, and upon it were a 
plate which contained fried chicken, a plate of cold ham, one 
of beef’s tongue, one of cabbage-pickle, one of corn-bread, one 
of biscuit, and one of tea-cakes. Then there were earthen- 
ware cups to hold the milk, glasses for holding wine, and 
glasses for tomato beer. 

As soon as we had first indulged in proper ablutions, dipping 
the cool water, with a gourd, directly from the spring, and 
pouring it into a tin-pan brought for the purpose, using some 
of.Aunt Parmela’s nice, fine, home-made soap, and a clean 
white cotton towel or two, we sat down and prepared to dine 
@ la Turque. We had no knives or forks, except one or two 
of each to take the victuals out of the plate. We all fell to 
like clever fellows, and soon devoured a huge quantity of ham, 
chicken, and tongue, together with due proportions of cabbage- 
pickle, bread, and biscuit. This the appetite acquired by our 
exercise capacitated us to do with much zest and abundant 
gusto. 

While we were engaged at our meals, a rusty-backed liz- 
ard came running along, an unwelcome visitor to our group. 
The females, except Aunt Parmela, of course jumped up, very 
much frightened, and screamed, as in duty bound to do. The 
widow Applegate sought protection from Cousin Aristides, Emi- 
ly from Frank, and Cousin Dorothy told Jim to take a stick 
and kill the ugly thing, but not to hurt it any more than he 
was obliged to. But Master Samuel did not give Jim an op- 
portunity to obey his Aunt Dorothy’s command. The lizard, 
upon seeing the commotion which he had produced, and being 
seized, thereupon, with remorseful, or some other consterna- 
tion, hurried off as fast as his legs could bear him, and began 
to climb the oak tree hard by. As he climbed, he ran round 
upon the opposite side toour party. Master Samuel stole soft- 
ly around the tree, and reaching forth his hand, caught the 
reptile by the tail and bore him into the midst of the crowd, 
amid the ohs, ahs, and screams of the females, and the tut, 
tut, tut, of my uncle. 
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After Master Samuel had satisfied his mischief-loving pro- 
pensity as long as he pleased, he suddenly: threw the lizard 
into the creek, and he swam with all speed over to the other 
bank, and then climbed a tree, leaving his persecutors and tor- 
mentors behind. 

So soon as the females had recovered from the consterna- 
tion caused by the reptile, and Master Samuel had been re- 
quired to perform his ablutions, we all again settled down to 
our meal. Having despatched the meats, we next turned our 
attention to the wine, cakes, and beer. Now, let no one turn 
up his nose at the idea of tomato beer, for if he takes it to be 
that dull, druggy liquor usually denominated by the name of 
beer, therein he is indeed much mistaken; for it is one of the 
most delightful summer beverages we have—as good as the 
best lemonade. And though it may seem undignified for 
Abraham Goosequill to give, in his essays, a recipe for making 
beer, nevertheless I will proceed to give it, and throw myself 
upon the tender mercies of all true followers of Epicurus, after 
they haye tasted the beverage. 

Here is the recipe: Take ripe tomatoes, mash them, put 
them in open vessels and let them remain until they ferment, 
and the juice becomes perfectly clear and white, which it will 
do in eight or ten days. Then strain through flannel, and to 
every gallon of juice add one pound of sugar, and bottle air- 
tight. It is now ready for use, and when you want a drink, 
put two or three teaspoonfuls of beer to a tumbler of water, 
sweetening to your taste, and flavoring with extract of lemon 
or orange. 

The beer and wine having been put in the spring to keep 
cool, our beverage was very pleasant indeed. We cooled our 
tumblers in the spring, and then dipped up cool water to pour 
upon our beer, holding the pitcher high aloft and allowing the 
water to come down so as to make the acid drink: foam over 
the brim. 

After having eaten, drunken, and made merry with a song, 
we set out for home, which we reached in the delightful covl 
of the evening. 
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4.—AUNT PARMELA. 


‘The hand of time alone disarms 
Her face of its superfluous charms ; 
But adds, for every grace resigned, 
A thousand to adorn her mind.” 
Broome. 


Though my good aunt is old and wrinkled—though her 
locks are silvered o’er with the frosts of many winters, you can 
yet see that in youth she was beautiful. Age has not yet 
dimmed the fire of her eye; and though it burns not so bright- 
ly as at “ sweet sixteen,” you may yet feel the genial warmth 
of its kind ray. There is all the beauty of soul yet remaining 
in the cheerful face of my worthy aunt. And years, so far 
from diminishing, has but served to increase it. You cannot 
go into her presence without feeling that you are in the at- 
mosphere of a good and holy being. You cannot speak a 
cross word where she is; and as to doing a mean act in her 
presence, that is out of the question. 

She is a lady of the old school; is industrious, frugal, 
economical, and dresses in plain style, being an utter foreign- 
er in the commonwealth of whalebone and stays. She wears 
an old-fashioned muslin cap, with a high crown and a frill 
around the border. Calico forms her dress, which does not fit 
her as closely as her skin, but allows her room enough to be 
at ease, and to perform her household duties without danger 
of bursting off buttons, hooks, or eyes. In lier dress is a 
pocket, in which she can carry a spool of thread, her beeswax, 
or anything of the sort. She also wears a checked apron, 
which contains another pocket. From her apron-string hang 
a pair of scissors, a pincushion, and a huge bunch of keys. 
Around her neck is a plain kerchief, excelling the snow in 
whiteness, brought round, crossed, and pinned in front. An. 
other handkerchief—a red bandanna—pends from her apron; 
string, keeping company with the keys, pincushion and scis- 
sors. Upon her nose is a pair of silver-framed spectacles, 
which she ever and anon takes off and wipes with her red 
bandanna handkerchief. Upon her left breast she wears a 
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knitting-sheath made of the skin taken from the scalp of a 
green-headed drake, which Cousin Aristides shot in a neighbor- 
ing river. 

My aunt is a good hand with the needle, and many are the 
evidences about the house of her handicraft in this regard. She 
makes nearly all of the clothesof Uncle Simon and Cousin Aris- 
tides, and sometimes sews some for Cousin Dorothy even, greatly 
to the discomfiture of my maiden cousin, who insists that she 
is large enough to make her own clothes. No tailor can beat 
my aunt cutting pantalouns, at least in the estimation of 
Uncle Simon. The numerous bed-quilts, all nicely stitched 
together, and quilted in the best style, also attest my aunt’s 
skill in sewing. Not a scrap of cloth or calico is thrown away. 
All the remnants of this kind are carefully put away in a 
basket kept specially for the purpose, and then sewed careful- 
ly together, and finally made into quilts. There are some of 
them what my aunt calls “common quilts,” and some of 
them ‘nice quilts.” The former are made of pieces of all 
sorts, sizes, and descriptions. The latter are composed of 
pieces containing some homogeneity, which are cut into squares, 
diamonds, triangles, octagons, &c., &c., and then sewed to- 
gether, so as to form a variety of groups and figures. The 
scraps which are left in making “nice quilts,” are taken to 
make ‘‘common” ones, and those which are too small for this 
purpose, are used for the manufacture of rag carpets. There is 
no knowing what a great saving there is in this way, nor 
what small scraps of cloth my aunt manages to make usefal. 

Every Saturday, after dinner, my aunt devotes to patching 
and darning. All the wearing apparel and bed-clothes undergo 
a thorough overhauling, and if there is a stitch broken, its 
place is supplied by anew one. I wish you could see my aunt 
and her work-basket at sucha time. Verily, Juno on Olympus 
ngver appeared more proud of her supremacy among goddesses 
than my aunt does of hers among shirts, socks, pantaloons and 
petticoats ; and Noah’s ark could not have contained a greater 
vatiety than Aunt Parmela’s work-basket. Here you see 
scraps of every kind of garment that has been made since my 
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aunt became mistress of the house, all folded up into nice little 
bundles, ready to be used for patching when occasion shall re- 
quire. Here are buttons of innumerable sorts and sizes. 
Here are needles from the size of those used to sew cambric, 
up to that which would be almost sufficient to take a rich man 
to heaven, by allowing a cable to go through its eye. Here 
are spools and broaches of thread of different sizes and colors, 
Here are twisted strings and untwisted strings, long strings and 
short strings. Here are various housewives and needle-cases, 
and mysterious-looking boxes, wooden and tin, to guess at 
whose contents ’twould require the whole universal Yankee 
nation. Here is calamus, to make tea, for relieving the negro 
babies of colic, and here are nice bunches of catnip, rosemary, 
lavender, and various other garden herbs, which are the terror 
of all the househdld. Many and many a day have I kept up, 
when I could scarcely stand, because I was afraid of being 
drenched by my kind-hearted Aunt Parmela, with her various 
efficacious garden herbs. But it would require a volume even 
to catalogue the contents of aunt's work-basket. 

After my aunt is done patching, she has the basket brought 
her which contains all the socks and stockings of the household, 
If none of us have worn a hole in our socks, we are certain 
to be soundly rated by my aunt for having deprived her of the 
pleasure of darning them. She has a small gourd (one of 
Cousin Aristides’ powder gourds, which she laid violent hands 
upon, and which she never allows him to see), which she puts 
into the sock or stocking where the hole is, and then with a 
long darning-needle she first makes a warp, and then proceeds 
to fill in the woof with as much precision and nicety as if it 
were woven in a loom. During the long winter nights, my 
aunt busies herself with knitting, because she cannot see to 
sew. She does this for a two-fold reason. One cause is that 
she may supply her family with socks and stockings, and an- 
other is that she may have the pleasure of darning them on 
Saturday evenings. Were you an inmate of her house, you 
would have to gain favor in her eyes by so wearing your socks 
as to make it necessary for her to use her needle upon them. 
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Aunt Parmela considers it among the fundamental duties 
of females to knit and sew well. Indeed she looks upon it as 
the chief feminine accomplishment, and hardly believes a wo- 
man can get to heaven without the Christian grace of being 
a proficient in the artof needlework. She has never been able 
to comprehend how our “ fine ladies” can be so respectable, 
and know nothing of sewing. I once heard her speaking in a 
very low and confidential tone to Cousin Dorothy about a 
young lady, Miss Flyaround. ‘And you say,” said she, 
* people believe Billy Parker is going to marry Angelina Fly- 
around ?”” 

Cousin Dorothy answered in the affirmative. 

* Pity,” continued my aunt, sinking her voice to a still 
lower pitch, and getting nearer to Dorothy—* Pity, pity! | 
used to know Billy’s father well, and I am sure he was an 
honest man, and of as good a family as anybody’s. It grieves 
me to think that Billy is going to lower his family so much. [| 
tell you, Dorothy, though I may commit a sin against the 
good book by speaking ill of my neighbor, I have heard that 
Angelina does not bear a good character.” 

Here my aunt paused a minute, and allowed me, time to 
wonder what was coming next. I felt really concerned that 
my friend Billy Parker’s betrothed ‘* bore a bad character.” 
What can it be, thought I. And then I endeavored to conjure 
up some plan by which Billy. might be informed of it, without 
offending him, so that he might break the engagement. I 
was not long kept in suspense, for my aunt continued, ‘* I am 
told, Dorothy, that Angelina hires out all of her sewing!” 
*‘ Though bad enough,” thought I, “thank God it is no worse.” 
It seems that I thought too loud, for I was startled by aunt’s 
saying— 

“And pray, sir, is not that as bad as anything can be ?” 

, “Not exactly,” said I, musingly, as I sloped from aunt’s 
presence. ‘I have heard of things about women’s characters 
that vere worse.” 

In the art of cooking my aunt is unsurpassed. Her broiled 
ham and chickens—her boiled eggs, cooked just enough to 
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take off the rawness—her nice brown toast, with fresh butter— 
her crisp biscuit and wafers—her buckwheat cakes drowned 
in butter—her light waffles—her hot rolls—~all for breakfast, 
with nicely-flavored tea and well-settled coffee—ye gods! 
*twould make the veriest sloth in the world rise early to sit 
down to this feast of good things! Epicurus himself never 
dreamed of such fare as that with which my aunt daily sup- 
plies her household. 

Would yon not like to see my aunt’s pantry, where she 
keeps the good things of life? Here sit barrels of sugar, and 
there barrels of flour. Here are large baskets filled with clean, 
white, newly-laid eggs. Here are numberless earthen jars of 
large size, some of which contain lard, some preserves and 
jellies, and other things too tedious to mention. (Qn one shelf 
are rows of tin pans, containing custards, pies, puddings, &c. 
On another stand bottles of blackberry, raspberry, and cherry 
cordials. Then there are bottles of domestic wine, made of 
the juice of the Warrenton, Scuppernong, and English grapes. 
Here is a large, old-fashioned, liberal-spirited, Southern pantry. 
It is none of your narrow, pinched-up concerns. It is intended 
for a people who eat freely and sufficiently, never calculating the 
expense. It isn’t designed for those who look upon every 
mouthful taken as the swallowing down of so many dollars 
and cents. 

My aunt is liberal-spirited. She provides well for her white 
family, and her negroes partake of the dispensations from her 
bountiful hand. They all love her. If they are sick, they go 
to * Missis,” for they know Aunt Parmela will wait upon them, 
and send ther some coffee and flour-doings. She clothes them 
well, all with articles of domestic manufacture—none of your 
thin, Northern Osnaburgs, made by those who love negroes so 
much. Uncle Simon used to buy shoes of Northern manufac- 
ture, made expressly for the negro market. But the Yankees; 
in the excess of their honesty and good-will to the poor slaves, 
got to putting pasteboard, instead of leather, in the soles of 
the shoes, which rendered them no better than their own souls, 
and then Aunt Parmela told her husband it was ‘‘a shame, 
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and wouldn’t do.’’ Consequently, Uncle Simon gut to having 
his own leather tanned and his negroes’ shoes are made at 
home. 

My aunt is a true Christian. She makes the Bible her daily 
study, and its precepts the guide of her life. The golden rule 
is the rule of her intercourse with all. She is no intolerant 
bigot—no bigoted sectarian. There is a catholic spirit of 
Christianity about her, and she rests her religion upon one 
only precept, and that it is, “‘ Cease to do evil, and learn to do 
well.” But more of my aunt anon. 


5.—COUSIN ARISTIDES. 


‘* His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart ; 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Cousin Aristides is a bachelor, about fifty years of age, if 
he will pardon me for speaking of that which is unpleasant to 
certain people of a certain number of. years. But though a 
good many persons might object to having their ages told, yet 
my worthy cousin is not one of these. That which Nature or 
Providence brings upon him, and which is beyond his control, 
he cares nothing about. To live honestly and honorably is 
what he has endeavored all his life to do, and what he still 
endeavors to do. And besides this, he does not regard death 
as the greatest misfortune which can befall a man. Hence he 
takes but little account of the years which have passed over 
him ; is no more mindful of the future than every good man 
should be, and stands ready, at any time, to resign his life 
into the hands of Him who gave it, having that faith that his 
Maker doeth all things aright, which enables him to go 
through the world with a calm and equable temper. 

Cousin Aristides has never ‘“ made a profession of religion,” 
in the ordinary acceptation of these words, nor is he a member 
of the church. Yet, if conforming his life to the rule laid 
down in the New Testament ; if living honestly and uprightly 
before God and man; if doing unto others as he would have 
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them do unto him; if ceasing to do evil, and learning to do 
well, constitute a man a Christian, then indeed and in truth 
he is one. But not only does he possess these characteristics 
of a Christian, but in his heart there is that meekness before 
his Maker, that glow of benevolence and kind feeling, that 
sine qua non’ which I understand St. Paul to mean by the 
term ‘ charity,” without which there is no genuine piety. 

One reason why my cousin does not join the church is, that 
he regards his religion as too sacred a thing to make an exhi- 
bition of. He hides it away in his inner heart, the holy of 
holies of his bosom; and none but his Maker has ever yet 
penetrated the depths of those divine feelings, affections, and 
sensations, in his breast which constitute true religion. It is 

only with one or two of his most intimate friends that he ever 
‘converses on the subject of experimental religion. He con- 
siders it sacrilege to make anything like a parade of his most 
sacred feelings. Because he is not loud in pretension—be- 
cause he never makes a profession of ecstatic bliss, he is there- 
fore set down by many much worse men than himself as an 
‘¢ infidel.” But, conscious of his own sincerity in this regard, 
he is willing to bear contumely and reproach in this world, 
and leave his reward to the great God in another. Rather 
than bring out the sacred jewels of his heart from their 
shrine, afid expose them to the gaping multitude, he would be 
-made a martyr to his pious delicacy of feelings. Nay, if lov- 
ing truth for truth’s sake, and keeping his own counsel con- 
cerning the high and holy affections for God and heaven which 
are implanted in his bosom, would procure for him eternal per- 
dition, he would still cling to truth and that delicate sacred- 
ness which guards his religious thoughts; and never, never 
could earth, or the hope of heaven, or the fear of hell, draw 
him from what he considers the line of rectitude in this 
matter. He has long ago made up his mind to hold to the 
honest views of truth which control him in this regard; and 
should Heaven require the sacrifice, to receive, for doing what 
presents itself before him as duty, the eternal pangs of hell 
itself. ‘Thus strong is his faith, in truth, and honest dealing, 
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My uncle, and aunt, and Cousin Dorothy, are members of the 
church ; but knowing Cousin Aristides’ views and feelings, 
they never trouble him on this subject. 

In early life Cousin Aristides was engaged to be married— 
in fact he has been a great heau, and still retains many of the 
qualifications necessary to win the approbation and smiles of 
the softer sex. His gentle and winning manners ; his tender 
regard for the happiness of those around him ; his delicate and 
sly wit and humor, mingled with the slightest tinge of impu- 
dence, all conjoin to make him a favorite with the ladies. 
Notwithstanding this, he has never married ; for his heart re- 
mains true to its first love, and the object of that first love lies. 
" mingling its elements with mother earth, beneath the shade of 
the wide-spreading oak, where roses and violets mark the spot 
consecrated to the memory of youthful innocence and beauty. 

The wit and humor of Cousin Aristides is of that peculiar 
nature that it is latent to alt others except those who have an 
intimate acquaintance with him. The truth is, Cousin A. 
never seeks to make a display before strangers, but is rather 
reserved and taciturn in their company. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he is induced to say a funny thing before one not of his 
set; and at such times, when those who understand him, are 
convulsed with laughter, I have seen a stranger look aston- 
ished, and seem to wonder what in the name of all that is 
good and holy could produce so much unaccountable cachin- 
nation. ‘To appreciate the wit of my cousin, which is of the 
sly and dry order, you must be acquainted with all his little 
humors, tempers, likes and dislikes, biases and prejudices. 
You must know that he is apparently somewhat crusty, though. 
one half of this crustiness is put on for effect, and the other 
half lies not more than surface deep, never reaching the heart }. 
for he could never be induced to have that ill-nature which 
would go far enough to make a human being, or even a brute, 
unhappy. So, also, Cousin A. pretends to be, and is, somewhat 
of a misanthrope in the general, though his misanthropy never 
vents itself against individuals. He has no charity whatever 
for the meannesses of mankind, and will abuse them, in the: 
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general, in round terms. But as for individual human beings 
themselves, there is not a member of the human family for 
whose misdeeds his kindness would not supply a ready excuse, 
and for whom he would not do the friendly deed. Yet he 
would condemn, in the most unmeasured terms, when speak- 
ing in the abstract, persons who would be guilty of the same 
offence which he is pardoning in the individual who com- 
mitted it. 

Cousin A. does not mingle much with the world. He has 
a circle of a few intimate and devoted friends, and is perfectly 
satisfied to occupy a high place in their affections. He is a 
home man, and finds no place eyual to the hearth-stone, around 
which he was born and reared. All his affections, all his am- 
bitions, all his hopes centre here. He takes great pride in su- 
perintending everything upon the plantation, and having it 
exactly right. Yet there is so much childlike and unassuming 
simplicity in his nature, that he stfll regards himself as a boy, 
and will take no important step in managing or directing the 
farm without first consulting his father. The feeling of rever- 
ence with which he views his parents is reciprocated on their 
part, by bestowing upon him almost the same kind of feeling 
which they lavished upon him when he was a child. They 
regard him as a young man just forming his character, and 
are very careful to instil correct principles into his mind for 
his future guidance, when thrown out from under the parental 
wing to begin life. . 

Cousin A. is the recipient of much sisterly as well as 
parental care and solicitude. Cousin Dorothy enters into all 
her father’s and mother’s feelings for her brother. She makes 
him a great many nice little things, in the nature of embroid- 
ered watchfobs, and slippers, crotchet game-bags, neckties, 
&c. Aunt Parmela will allow her the privilege of making 
these kind of things for Aristides, because the old lady 
has never studied such manner of work, but is willing for 
her daughter to occupy her childish fancy in this way. But 
when there is any knitting of gloves, or socks, or when 
there is any darning, sewing, or patching, to be done for 
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Cousin Aristides, my aunt claims this as her peculiar work, 
with which Dorothy must not, by any manner of means, com- 
mit the unpardonable sin of interfering. Nevertheless, Cousin 
Dorothy has furtively knit her brother a pair of worsted mits, 
which he has furtively received, and hidden away in a most 
secret drawer. Yet, he has never reconciled it to his conscience 
to wear them ; nor, indeed, does Cousin Dorothy desire him to 
doso. This would be carrying their transgression too far. 
Cousin D. has simply knit the mits as one among a thousand 
tokens of sisterly affection, and because she’ is fearful her 
mother might, atsome time be sick, and Brother Aristides be 
left minus gloves, though he has now well nigh a dozen pairs 
provided for him by maternal solicitude, and which it much 
taxes his ingenuity and care, with the aid of tvbacco, rose- 
mary, and camphor, to keep the moths from devouring. 

Since Cousin Dorothy has knit the gloves for her brother, and 
he has received them, the mind of each one of them has been 
evidently much disturbed with delicate compunctions of con- 
science. I have several times seen them in earnest, close con- 
versation, in an under tone, as to whether it was a justifiable 
pious fraud to deceive their mother about the gloves; and 
during the conversation something like remorse has darkened 
the lineaments of their usually innocent-looking fages. Indeed, 
Aunt Parmela has several times well nigh discovered there was 
something wrong by the guiltiness of look in her children’s 
countenances. And so much uneasiness of mind has the mat- 
ter of the gloves cost my two conscientious cousins, that I am 
every day expecting them to unburden their consciences ty 
confessing the whole matter to their mother, and making a 
most solemn auto da fé, by burning the heretical gloves at the 
stake. 


6.—THE DOVECOT. 


‘Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love.” 
Donne. 


Among the most interesting objects on my uncle’s planta- 
tation is the dovecot (or, as we say at the South, the pigeon- 
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house), and its inmates. This is built on the top of the hen- 
house, and is so arranged that, by hinges, a whole side may be 
opened at one time, and the different partitions cleaned out 
from time to time. For, however neat and tidy the pigeons 
may appear when abroad, they are, like many other gentle 
folk in the world, not so much renowned as they might be for 
being good housekeepers. 

One of the first things which attracts the attention in the 
morning are the mutterings and cooings which are going on at 
the pigeon-house, and upon the roofs of other houses which 
surround it. Let us take a look at the pigeons now, while the 
little negro begins to call the chickens. They know the call 
as well as the other members of the feathered tribe, and seem 
to take just as much interest in going to it, and as much in- 
terest, also, as the best of them, in devouring the food when it 
is thrown out. Indeed, pigeons are good feeders, and will not 
stay anywhere where good larders are not provided for them. 
They must be within what they consider reasonable distance of 
the corn-crib or wheat-house, or they will decamp, and go where 
food is more convenient. One of our neighbors now, has a nice 
and comfortable pigeon-hoase, entirely new and entirely unoc- 
cupied, because it is at too great a distance from his corn-crib. 

The pigeons are very fond of having a house painted white 
to live in, if they can get one. And I am almost afraid they 
may be ranked among those who make clean only the outside 
of the cup and the platter. How far their habits have become 
corrupted by their intimacy with the human family, I am not 
able to say. Perhaps, before they were reduced to a state of 
domesticity, if such a time ever existed, they were neater 
houskeepers than they now are; but since they have gotten 
to occupy that position in society in which they may employ 
the hand of a servant to keep their chambers clean, perhaps 
they have become too grand to make themselves useful in the 
department of a menial. 

I have said, I know not that there ever was a time when 
pigeons were not reduced to a state of domesticity. If there 
ever was such a time, it was probably among their antediluvian 
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ancéstors; for we read that they, or doves, which are the 
same thing, became tolerably familiar with Noah in the ark, 
and the familiarity between the descendants of each has been 
kept up to this day. How the antediluvian pigeons behaved , 
themselves, history does not inform us. They may then have 
lived in the primitive state of society, and have had their own 
peculiar habits, neatness of housekeeping among the balance. 
But, even if they did not, I have just as much right. to adopt 
such a fiction for the foundation of my theory, touching the 
government and social habits of pigeons, as Blackstone and 
such other old fogies have to adopt their fiction about which 
they prate so much, and reason so falsely, touching the original 
state of man, without government and society, and make it 
the foundation of their views on the subject of laws, constitu- 
tions, liberty, &c. 

And with regard to the degeneration of pigeons, since they 
abandoned their hypothecated state of nature to become the 
companions of men, it is but true of them, as of the lords of 
creation, that with the march of civilization they lose some of 
the sturdy habits of their savage state, and become more cor- 
rupt and effeminate. gl have long-observed that in proportion 
as birds or animals become the companions of men, and de- 
pend upon them for a provision of the necessaries of life, they 
become, to a certain degree, helpless, and lose much of the 
instinct with which nature provides them. For instance, take 
the duck and the goose. In their untamed state they have 
that capacity for flying which bears them like the eagle through 
the pathless voids of atmosphere that surround the earth. 


“Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark their distant flight to do them wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Their figure floats along.” 


But these same birds, when reduced to the domesticity of 
the poultry-yard, lose their strength of pinion, and have really 
but little use for their wings. Nay, so far does the duck 
change its nature by being made tame, that, though when 
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young it almost lives upon the water in a wild state, itanust 
be kept entirely away from water in a tame state, as has been 
proven by the experience of one of our most celebrated 
naturalists.* Domestic animals frequently eat of poisonous 
plants, and are thereby killed ;.whereas, in a state of nature, 
their instinct teaches them what is proper and what improper 
food. The young of the quail, as soon as it hatches, is in a 
condition to run about, elude its enemies, and procure its food. 
But take away the mother of the little chickens, and they die 
for the want of food, or fall a prey to the hawk, the cat, or 
the mink. “The fawn, soon after its birth, becomes fleet of 
foot, and can run away from its enemies; while the colt, 
which comes as a strange visitant to the farm-yard, needs 
much care and nursing. 

Now, to many people it may seem that this is much of a 
digression from the view which we began to take of the 
pigeons in the poultry-yard. But, when it is remembered that 
I undertook to defend their characters from certain charges 
made against them, of being slovenly housekeepers, on the 
ground that it was their contact with their fellow-mortals in 


the shape of men which made them . it must not be con- 
I 


sidered time spent in vain, that th 
made. 

When we left the poultry-yard, where we were taking our 
first view of the pigeons—(left it for the purpose of a disquisition 
upon pigeons in their original state)—I was speaking of them 
as being fond of eating. But let us see them finish their 
morning’s meal, and mount again to the house-tops. Some 
of them who are engaged in the process of incubation return - 
to their nests. It sometimes happens that by mistake one 
female may pop into the wrong hole. If so, an action of 
ejectment is immediately commence by the lawful owner, 
who is very apt to prevail, vi e¢ armis: for ‘‘ thrice armed is 
he whose cause is just.” And though, among men, I am sorry 
to say it, the unjust oftenest prevail, it affords me pleasure to 


digression has been 





* Bachman, 
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say that it is otherwise with pigeons. Sometimes, also, a 
young female happens to appropriate to herself the house of 
another, in her anxiety to have a home. But this is always 
visited, with condign punishment upon the newly-made and 
blushing bride, by the,matron whose premises are so unjustly 
invaded. And should the bridegroom take up his wife’s quar- 
rel, the husband of the other female also enters the lists, and 
he and his wife almost always drive off the invaders ; for they 
go to the fight as those who are “ striking for their altars and 
their fires.” _ 

While the females are taking possession of their respective 
nests, the males stay around and mutter, and coo, and fight, as 
occasion may require. And though it is generally supposed 
that there is no violation of connubial fidelity among pigeons, 
yet I have reason to believe that*when the females are safely 
ensconced in their nests, so that they cannot see their truant 
lords, these, under pretence of going off after food or water, 
sometimes, at least, flirt with any pretty yoang maid-pigeon 
they may meet, even if they do not violate their marital vows. 
And I should not wonder, in fact, that if the records of the 
pigeon courts were closely scrutinized, it might be found that 
there were certain cases of crim. con. and abduction. But, if 
so, it may be only for the sake of making the columns of the 
Herald or Tribune in pigeon-land spicy and readable, by a re- 
port of some great scandal about the upper-ten of the dove- 
cot. 

The pigeons who have young ones fly from their breakfast 
to carry a part of it to their children. The parent will open 
wide its mouth, while the young one will thrust in its beak as 
deeply as possible, and receive the food disgorged into its 
stomach. Water is carried to the young ones in the same way 
as is food. And, by the way, there is a peculiarity in the 
manner in which the pigeon drinks. He does not dip in his 
bill, like many other birds, and then turn his head back, 
swallowing only a beakful at atime. On the contrary, he 
thrusts in his bill up to the base, and continues to suck in the 
water until he has enough. 
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Those pigeons which are neither sitting nor feeding their 
young, spend their time either in courting and endeavoring to 
get married, or when actually married, in building their nests. 
T saw a young married man-pigeon, the other day, behave, as I 
thought, very meanly indeed. His wife was busily engaged 
carrying up sticks to build her nest. The husband seemed 
very fond of her indeed, and kept flying backward and forward 
with her from the ground to the house, and from the house to 
the ground. He was never absent from her side for a moment; 
but not the first piece of timber did he carry in order to help 
build the cottage in which they were to indulge in so much 
love. At first, looking simply at the act of the husband in 
refusing to help do the work, I was inclined to think that here 
was a male being who was disposed to return to the glories of 
the primeval state, in which the wife was servant to her hus- 
band. But upon examining more closely the air and dress of 
the young husband, I found he was one of those contemptible 
dandies who sometimes wed an industrious young female 
against the wishes of her parents, and who depend upon their 
wives to support them in idleness. But, notwithstanding this 
bad conduct of her husband, the young female continued to 
work on cheerfully, just as if she thought her man the most per- 
fect gentleman the pigeon-house afforded. And I venture to say 
that so soon as she becomes a mother, her scamp of a husband, 
after whipping her, perhaps, will forsake her and betake him- 
self to the task of winning the heart of some other foolich girl- 
pigeon. 

I did not intend to say anything to Uncle Simon about the 
base conduct of this young dandy, because I knew how badly — 
it would make him feel; but Master Samuel incontinently 
told him all about it, and referred him to me for proof of the 
accusations brought against the dandy. To-day Uncle Simon 
asked me about it, at the dinner-table, and upon my confirm- 
ing what Master Samuel told him, he gave vent to his in- 
dignant feelings in a most obstreperous way, saying, that if the 
young husband of a pigeon should realize the expectations 
formed of him, he would send him an exile to the land of 
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Brigham Young; whereupon Cousin Dorothy hung down her 
head, and tried to look a hole through the bottom of her plate, 
at the same time blushing very much indeed. 


7.—THE MARTINS. 


‘*This beautiful species, like many others of the family, seeks out the dwellings of 
man, associating himself equally with the master and the slave, the colonist and the 
aboriginal. To him it is indifferent, whether his mansion be carved and painted, of 
humbled into the hospitable shell of the calabash or gourd.” 

' Norra... 

In March the martins return from the far-off South, to take 
up their abode near the farm-houses, where they rear their 
young. Like other gentle-folk, they have two homes—a 
winter home and a summer home. Their winter home is in 
the tropical regions; but their summer home is anywhere 
from Georgia to Hudsom’s Bay. This they seek tolerably 
early in the spring, say from March to May. They arrive here 
generally in March, and after spending a few days in “ flying 
around,” literally and figuratively, re connoitring the country, 
and enjoying a luxurious idleness, they then betake themselves 
to the business which brought them here—that is, rearing 
their young” Large numbers of them go to the villages and 
cities, building in the belfries, the eaves of houses, and all the 
nooks and crannies they can find, including gutter-pipes, stove- 
pipes, etc. Many others go to fields where the dead timber 
stands, and rob the wood-peckers of the holes which they have 
made for their own homes. But it is not with any of these 
that we have to do. I shall speak only of those who come and 
take up their abode in the gourds which are prepared for them 
‘ by Master Samuel. 

But, before proceeding farther, let me notice a popular error 
which prevails in some sections about the martins. Strange 
to tell, there are persons who believe that these birds go to the 
bottom of mill-ponds as winter approaches, and bury themselves 
in the mud, where they remain all during the cold season in a 
torpid state, to come forth again in glorious feather when the 
spring warms new life into them. And I have heard people 
say, that they had actually seen the martins emerging in large 
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droves from the water which had formed their hibernal retreat. 
This spring I had an opportunity to find out the origin of the 
superstition of which I speak. I was passing the bridge at 
Long Shoals Factory where I saw thousands of martins flying 
up from the water. The popular error concerning these birds 
suggested itself to me, and I determined to observe them very 
closely. They would fly up from the water, then overhead up 
the stream, and return near the surface, to fly up again. To 
one not watching them very closely they would have appeared 
to come up out of the water. Being on horseback, I dismount- 
ed, determined to see why the martins were skimming along 
so close to the surface of the stream. Upon examination I 
found myriads upon myriads of winged ants floating upon the 
surface of the river, and the martins were collecting these into 
their stomachs. I presume that evgry spring these same in- 
sects are upon the stream; and people, seeing the martins after 
them, think they rise up out of the water. Besides this, in the 
hot summer days, the martin, like his cousin, the swallow, is 
very fond of partially burying himself in the water for bathing 
purposes, and then, of course, emerging again, and flying 
away, to repeat the operation after awhile. In adfition to this, 
the martin, as well as the swallow, drinks as he flies along 
over the surface of the water, by opening his mouth and dip- 
ping his under mandible in the fluid element, as he skims along. 
And this, in all probability, has something to do with the pop- 
ular error of which I have been telling. 

In my Uncle Simon’s yard, as in alrnost every other South- 
ern yard, stands a tall pole, either with the prongs left on it, 
or with pieces nailed across the top, whereon are hung gourds, * 
with holes cut in them, for the martins to build in. Master 
Samuel has charge of the martin-pole on Uncle Simon’s plant- 
ation ; and I can assure the reader that this is no useless ap- 
pendage about the farm; for, besides the gay and lively flight 
and familiar carollings of these birds, they are otherwise useful 
in a more practical sense than that of rejoicing the eye or the 
ear. They are a very bellicose race of feathered people, and 
are quite vigilant in keeping off the hawks from around their 
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dwelling, and consequently from around the poultry-yard, 
which is near their castle—in the air. 

It is a matter of some surprise how such small birds as the 
martinis and some others, can have succeeded in teazing and 
worrying birds of the rapacious kind into a fear of them. But 
no-sooner does a hawk hover in sight of them, than, when the 
alarm is given by vigilant sentinels upon some airy height, 
out rush the whole possé from their dwelling places, and dart 
at the offender’s head, and eyes, and back, until he is glad to 
make good his escape by speedy flight. And, in fact, he does 
not stay to give battle. It is true, that as he soars away, he 
sometimes makes an effort to get above his pursuers, so as 
to hurl from his talons a Parthian dart ashe flies. But his 
pursuers are vigilant at this point, and so manage as never to 
let the retreating foe succeed in soaring above them; for so 
long as they keep his talons below them, of course there is no 
danger. During their pursuit of the hawk, the martins con- 
tinually utter a sharp, warlike cry; and when they have 
driven their foe far away from their own giddy realms of air, 
back they return again to their homes, giving utterance to a 
chuckling note of victory and triumph. The members of the 
poultry-yard have learned the note of alarm, and the war-cry 
of the martin ; and when they hear it, they rush, with all the 
speed they can counmand, into the hiding-places and fastnesses 
which protect them from danger. 

I often think, when I see the gallant blue-hawk teased and 
worried by the little martins, and the fierce and rapacious 
chicken-hawk chased by these bellicose warriors of the air, 
of the fall which the hawks must have had since the days of 
falconry. With the days of knight-errantry, have gone many 
of the real or imaginary virtues of that golden period; and the 
very birds themselves, which gave so much joy to valiant 
warrior and lady fair, partake of the degradation which has 
befallen the master race in the scale of animated existence, 
which unhooded them and sent them whizzing through the 
air in pursuit of the fleeing quarry, shivering with affright. 
Can it be that the race of hawks are atoning, in a kind of 
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purgatory on a far distant continent, for sins which their an- 
cestors, or they themselves, in another life, committed upon 
the feathered inhabitants of the air? In the chases of the 
martins after the hawks, the position of pursuers and pursued 
is exactly reversed from what it once was, and the fleeing fal- 
con makes just exactly the same manceuvres to escape his foe, 
that his victims used to make, and sometimes now make, to 
escape him. Such are the mutabilities which befall alike man 
and bird, and such teach us that every bird, as well as every 
dog, has his day. 

But not only are the martins very useful in keeping off the 
hawks, but they also evince their utilitarian philosophy (if 
philosophy it be, instead of impulse) in destroying noxious in- 
sects of various kinds. The quantity of wasps, moths, grass- 
hoppers, and beetles, which they destroy is immense ; and if 
they sometimes snatch up an industrious laborer in the man- 
ufacture of honey, the farmer is more than paid for the loss of 
his winged servant, in the destruction of insects which are not 
only regardless of, but hurtful to, his interests. 

I have spoken of the pugnacious spirit of the martin. He 
whips the hawk, and keeps many other birds in proper bounds, 
but at the same time has many valiant contests with his peer, 
the bee-martin, or king-bird, who, oftener than otherwise, 
I believe, comes off victor. And then the blue-bird sometimes 
fights the martin, and always victoriously. Then possession 
is taken by the conqueror of his vanquished foe’s house. The 
blue-birds have caused the martins and Master Samuel much 
trouble this spring, to be able to keep the favored birds ten- 
ants of their homes. But whenever matters reach a crisis, 
the shot-gun is sure to come to the aid of the martins and 
their ally. And, in this way, they are enabled to keep the in- 
vading blue-birds away from their gourd castles. 

Nuttall says of the martin, that “to him it is indifferent, 
whether his mansion be carved and painted, or humbled into 
the hospitable shell of the calabash or gourd.” But with Mr. 
Nuttall I slightly differ. It is true that the martins will live 
very contentedly in gourds in the absence of a better home; 
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but, from what I have observed of them, I think that where 
they can have their choice like other folks, they prefer a paint- 
ed house. So fond are they, in fact, of anything which looks 
new and white, that they sometimes quit their gourds, and 
come and build about the eaves of the house, upon the capitals 
of the pillars, and in such other places as afford them opportu- 
nity to effect a lodgment. Especially is this the case when 
the dwelling has been newly painted—all of which is the cause 
of much indignant feeling in Aunt Parmela’s bosom, and 
much indignant talk upon her tongue, concerning the ingrati- 
tude of birds, which cause her so much trouble by being visit- 
ers where they are not welcome. 


8.—ORNITHOLOGY. 


‘* Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night: nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice-fingered art must emulate in vain, 
But cawing rooks, and kites that.swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay, the pie, and e’en the boding owl 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me.” 
CowPER. 

Since I have ,been speaking of pigeons and martins, and 
their interesting habits, it has put me in mind to say some- 
thing upon the subject of ornithology. * This has always been 
a very interesting study to me, and each returning spring re- 
news my zeal in its pursuit. Not that I am, by any means, a 
scientific ornithologist, and probably never shall be. But the 
study of birds affords me much pleasure and instruction; and 
I may be, at least, termed an amateur ornithologist. From 
childhood up, I have watched the habits of the little feathered 
songsters, and I can recognise each one as he flies through the 
air by the peculiarity of his flight, or can tell his name by the 
music of his distant note, as he carols away, hidden from the 
eye in the thicket, or tMfe wood. 

Nothing delights me more than to go out in the spring, 
when the dress of green first clothes the sometime naked 
trees, and see the return of the thousands of little birds to 
their summer homes. A casual observer, upon looking over- 
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head in the forest, and seeing the numberless inhabitants of 
air which frisk and chirp among the green boughs, in pursuit 
of their insect food, would think that all these birds belonged 
to the same species. But let him hide himself under some 
green bush and watch narrowly the various warblers as they 
come near his hiding place, and he will then see that they are 
different birds, clothed in different dresses, having dissimilar 
forms and various habits. 

Here comes the summer red-bird in his scarlet coat, and 
close by him follows his wife in her faded dress of orange 
green. ‘They goto their nest. Let us approach and examine 
it. It is built on the end ofa swinging limb, remote from the 
crotches where birds usually build their nests. It is made of 
very small twigs, moss and fibrous roots cn the outside, and is 
lined with finer fibres still, or with wisps of hair gathered from 
the rails or stumps where the horse and cow have rubbed them- 
selves. See the delicacy’and ingenuity of the architecture, and 
say whether the art of man can produce anything like it. 

Next we see the Baltimore oriole, in his black coat and 
orange trousers and vest. His wife wears a sort of greenish 
yellow dress, something like that of Mrs. Summer Red-Bird, of 
whom I spoke above. But the gentleman oriole is something 
of a fop, and loves to make a display of his fine clothes—a 
thing which I can pardon in a bird, because he hasn’t got 
any better sense, but which I detest in man. Of all things in 
the world which are low and vulgar, it appears to me that that 
feeling in a human being which prompts him to think himself 
better than his neighbor because he has on a finer coat, is the 
lowest and most vulgar. But, as I have said, it is pardonable 
in the oriole, because he does not know any better. Here he 
comes now, hopping about from limb to limb, amid the green 
foliage, in fine contrast with his clothes, and putting on various 
graceful, albeit vain attitudes, and all’ the time uttering a 
phrase which is sure to call your attention to him, and which, 
translated from bird language into plain English, may be ren- 
dered “ Look at me, me, me! Look !” 

But about the time he utters one of his egotistic speeches, 
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here comes. the blue-jay, another fop, dressed with less taste, 
and far more vulgar. For, with all the vulgarity and snobbish- 
ness of the oriole, he is not coarse, but presents a certain air of 
refinement and grace. But your blue jay, notwithstanding 
his dress, shows -much coarseness as well as vulgarity. 
Heavens, what a voice, what manners, what presumption ! 
Besides this, he is envious and jealous, and withal very spite- 
ful.. So, no sooner do the two rival dandies see each other than 
their reciprocal hatred induces them to “ pitch into each 
other,” and ‘‘ kick up a muss” amid much ‘ fuss and feathers.” 
They pull at each other’s heads, peck at each other’s optics, and 
probably both quit the contest with a black eye. The oriole, 
I believe, is oftenest victorious ; and then he mounts upon a 
high perch, and says louder than beforeg-that is, if you will 
thus interpret his language—‘‘ And now look at me, me, me ! 
look !” 

We will not have an opportunity just now to examine 
closely the nest of the oriole. For, look you on that high 
swinging limb, on its very tip, hard by, where the victorious 
bird sits and utters his song of triumph, and there you will see 
a dark object pendegt from the end of the bough. That is the 
oriole’s nest. It is so thoroughly fastened to its moorings that 
no tide, nor wind, nor tempest, can unfix it, unless the limb it- 
self fails. Later in the season, some autumnal blast may 
bring down the bough itself, and then you will have an oppor- 
tunity to see the handiwork of the oriole. You will find an 
oval pouch, rather larger at the bottom than at the top, and 
six or seven inches deep. In giving it a close examination, 
begin at the top where the oriole did. Now, though both the 
male and female work at the task of building their nest, yet, 
as it is mostly the work of the female, I will represent the 
architect by the pronoun she. 

The oriole begins then, at the top of her nest to build it. 
Her first business is to get strings, horse-hair, or very strong 
wooden fibres of some kind, and fasten them to the forks at the 
end of the limb which she selects on which to build her nest, 
choosing a bough whose prongs are just far enough apart 
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to form a proper entrance to her home. Then to these she 
continues to add such material as she uses in building, pro- 
gressing downward to the end of her work. This building (if 
you will pardon the paradox) consists of weaving, sewing, or 
knitting the material together, in such a manner as no human 
hand can imitate. The work progresses in this way, and is 
finally arched, or rounded and closed at the bottom. Thus 
the pouch is formed, which is to hold the nest proper. This 
you will find made of nice soft wool, cotton, moss, or any 
similar material. 

But while we are going away into autumn to take a view of 
the oriole’s nest, which is too high for us to reach now, a red- 
headed woodpecker has flown into a dead tree close by us. He 
is one of the birds whg leave us in the winter to find a more 
Southern home. He Knocks upon the tree with his long bill. 
Is it to let us know that he is come, and inquire of us whether 
we are at home? No! he little heeds or cares for us. He is 
‘“‘ knocking after a worm.” The worm knows the signal and 
makes all due diligence to get out of the way, as he thinks. 
But the woodpecker has knocked where his victim is, but 
where he does not wish him to be. His wormship crawls away, 
but goes exactly where the woodpecker wishes him to go. 
Quick as lightning out darts a long tongue with a hard bony 
barb on the end, which, without any remorse, enters the worm’s 
recess and brings him to the woodpecker’s stomach. Then, 
the bird of the red head enters a hole in the tree, chuckling in 
a most self-satisfied manner; and you involuntarily say— 

“T am a jolly woodpecker, 
And live in a hollow tree: 


I care for nobody, no not I, 
And nobody cares for me.” 


Well, as I did always dislike selfish people, let us turn from 
the woodpecker, and see what other birds will next salute us. 
Ah! “ the voice of the turtle is again heard in the land.” But 
the dove who is cooing is some distance off. Put your hands 
together as you did when a boy, to blow that loud whistle, and 
give a gentle blow or two, so as tn imitate the note of the dove. 
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Ah! you cannot do so. You are rather an awkward hand. 
Let me try. ‘* Coo Moo! coo!” That is it. It is like the 
voice of the female, and here comes the male, with that pecu- 
liar sail of the pinion which indicates the season of love. At 
all other times, the turtle-dove flaps his wings in flying, but in 
the spring season he sails. 

But the reader may say, “ Do you think, I would ever have 
mistaken an oriole for a dove, or a woodpecker for a jay ?” 
No, Ido not. I said you were liable to be deceived in sup- 
posing that all the little birds overhead which seemed alike, be- 
longed to the same speeies. And I repeat it. And now for 
the proof. As you showed yourself a bad hand at mimicry, a 
few minutes ago, I will not ask you to try again. But up I 
put my hands to my mouth, and imitate the hoot of an owl. 
Keep close under the bush, so that the birds cannot see you. I 
hoot again, and here come crowds of little songsters to fight 
the owl, as they suppose. Little birds have a mortal enmity to 
owls who dare to venture out in the daytime. And hence 
they all collect to attack him. Here come woodpeckers, jays, 
red-birds, wrens, and thrushes. But these you can tell apart. 
And now, from various leafy coverts, comes a crowd of very lit- 
tle birds. ‘They seem all alike; but watch them closely, and 
you will see how differently they are dressed. Here are half- 
a-dozen species of fly-catchers; here, wood-warblers; here, 
creepers, and nuthatches and, titmice ; all small, and all hunt- 
ing for flies, insects, and worms, but all differing in the cut, 
the figure, or the make of their coats. And so seeing, we will for 
the present, touch our hats to them, and bid them adieu,hoping, 
hereafter for you, a more intimate acquaintance with them. 


9.—THE SHEEP. 


*¢ And leads me to the mountain-brow, 
Where sits the shepherd on the grassy turf, 
Inhaling healthful the descending sun. 
Around him feeds his many-bleating flock, 
Of various cadence ; and his sportive lambs 
This way and that convolved, in friskful glee, 
Their frolics play.” THOMSON. 


While walking out a few days ago, my attention was called 
particularly to my uncle’s flock of sheep by the frolics and gam-- 
VOL. I.—NO, II. 20 
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bols of a score or two of playful lambs... They were running, 
leaping, rearing upon their hind legs, fa cutting all sorts of 
antics and capers. Now they would almost wrestle, and now 
one would start off in a swift run, with all the others after him. 
Occasionally, a little fellow would be run over. But up he 
would jump and begin to play again. There wasa large stump 
hard by; and to jump to the top of it seemed to be the test of 
agility with the lambs. Sometimes two or three would get 
upon it at one time; and then there was a scramble to see 
which should maintain his footing where there was not room 
for all. Sometimes an old sheep would seem to forget that 
age had stiffened its thews and sinews, and would attempt to 
go through with the antics of the lambs. The sure result 
would be, that.down the old sheep would come broadside upon 
the ground, to the infinite amusement of the lambs, who testi- 
fied their appreciation of the catastrophe by all sorts of 
pirouettes, friskings, and frolics. 

When I looked at the old sheep as they stood, or lay sunning 
themselves, and chewing their cuds, looking as sober-sided, de- 
mure, and grave, as judges all, I could hardly realize the fact 
that the lambs would ever become such solid old creatures as 
their fathers and mothers. I can easily conceive how a child, 
from being the young and sportive thing that it is, may be- 
come the cross and ill-contrived man that we sometimes see. 
For he finds upon entering life, that everything is so different 
from what his young dreams told him that it would be—he meets 
with so many crosses, trials, and tribulations, as he travels 
through these low grounds of sorrow, that it is not at all sur- 
prising that, from the gay and sprightly child, he degenerated 
into the morose or melancholy man. But why should a lamb 
become a sheep? Why not simply be agrown-up lamb? He 
knows nothing of hopes blighted, of expectations blasted, of 
thickening foes and treacherous friends. And not knowing 
aught of these, why should he cease to be a lamb, and become 
a sheep ? . 

But, in laying down the proposition touching the troubles of 
life with which a sheep contends, I may be going upon false 
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assumptions. We are too apt to exaggerate our own afllictions, 
and depreciate those of others. And because we feel only our 
own troubles, we are prone to conclude that vexation never 
crosses the path of others. If a sheep knows not of the ills 
which human flesh is heir to, it does not follow that as a sheep 
he has not afflictions, moral and mental, according to his 
sphere, as well as physical, which may justify him in growing 
from a lamb to the estate of a sheep, not only in size, but also 
in nature and disposition. So let us learn a lesson from what 
we have been considering—to remember that because people 
do not have the same ills to contend with that we do, there- 
fore they are free from trouble. 

My Uncle Simon has lately been considerably vexed with 
his sheep. Hehad his peach orchard sown in rye for their 
particular benefit. But instead of confining their browsing to 
the rye, as in duty and gratitude bound to have done, they 
have been budding and barking the young trees, thereby caus- 
ing considerable damage, not only to.the coming crop of fruit, 
but I fear to the permanent injury of the orchard. Uncle Si- 
mon says he knew it was the nature of a sheep to do just ex- 
actly as his had done; but he thought gratitude for the many 
favors which his flock had received at his hands, would have 
induce:! them to pursue a different course. Uncle Simon finds 
it hard to believe that even a beast would be guilty of the 
black crime of ingratitude. Besides, he says he has been so 
long trying to inculcate moral principles upon his sheep, and 
their training and treatment have been so different from, and so 
much better than, that of the common run of sheep, that he 
thinks they should, by this time, so far have changed their 
original natures as to have abstained from injuring his proper- 
ty on the score of policy—their judgment dictating it—even 
if. grateful hearts had not prompted the proper conduct. 
“For,” says he, ‘‘when winter comes again, they will want 
more rye sown for them in the orchard, and they will not get 
it.” 

It strikes me that if my good uncle’s kind nature would 
only allow him to take the proper view of the subject, he would 
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remember that in attributing to sheep a portion of the reason- 
ing, feelings, and motives which influence the members of the 
human family, he should also attribute tu them all other hu- 
man reasoning, feelings, and motives. And should he do so, he 
would then see that sheep are very much governed in their 
conduct by motives of present interest—that it is natural for 
them to be ungrateful, if necessary to carry their point—and 
that knowing their master’s gentle and forgiving nature, they 
would presume upon it to injure his peach-trees, knowing he 
would overlook the injury, and when winter came again they 
would have rye for grazing—if not in the orchard, in some 
other place, which would answer just as well. 

Another thing which troubles my uncle very much in the 
conduct of his sheep, is that the bell-wether, who has received 
more favors than any other member of the flock, has become 
the most mischievous and ungrateful of the sheep family. This 
bell-wether’s name is Billy. Almost immediately after his birth, 
Billy lost his mother. Master Samuel petitioned his grand- 
father to let him take the little lamb, and raise it by hand. 
This my uncle readily consented to. The result was a great 
diminution in the contents of my aunt’s milk-pans, many bro- 
ken bottles of the jarge number out of which Billy sucked his 
milk, much trouble generally, and a large fat, sleek, saucy 
lamb. While yet in his juvenility, Billy was very playful and 
very affectionate. He used to follow Master Samuel like a 
dog, wherever he went, even into the house. Billy was honored 
with a nice blue ribbon around his neck, a snug warm bed of 
straw under shelter, on which to repose his wearied limbs at 
night, and with very many favors generally. The more favors 
he received, the more impudent and saucy he became; but.all 
his faults were overlooked, because he was a favorite and a pet. 

As he grew older a pair of little horns began to peep out of 
his head; and with this consciousness that something import- 
ant had gone out of his cranium, like other people who think 
a great deal of this member, he began to get too smart. He 
grew quite bellicose in his disposition, and showed a disposition 
to butt at everything that came in his way. This disposition 
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Master Samuel took every pains to cultivate, and fully devel- 
op. He would take off his hat and hold it out to Billy, first 
motioning at him, and then pretending to retreat. Billy soon 
got so that whenever a hat, or a red pocket handkerchief was 
held out toward him, he would come tilting at it with all his 
might. 

I should have mentioned before now, that because Billy was 
so tame and gentle, he was honored with the bell, and made 
the leader of the flock. But of late he has shown such vicious 
symptoms that my uncle speaks of deposing him from his place 
of honor, both as a punishment for his misdeeds, and on ac- 
count of the evil influence to the balance of the flock, growing 
out of the bad conduct of one to whom they have been taught 
to look up for good examples. 

Billy is now forever butting. He butts the other sheep, he 
butts the pigs, and has even encountered Pompey the bull. 
But this distinguished personage tossed him upon his horns in 
so genteel amanner, that the bell-wether seemed for a time in 
a fair way to be cured of his vicious habits. But lately, he has 
taken to his evil waysagain; and though very careful to shun 
Pompey, contenting himself with backing off some distance— 
far enough to be out of harm’s way—bowing his neck, and 
shaking his head, as if to give a treméhdous butt, yet with 
those whom he knows he can master, he is very much of a 
tyrant. The little negroes cannot pass anywhere near him, 
but that he butts them over. Old David himself, dare not go 
near the flock to feed them, without keeping a good stick in his 
hand, and a good watch upon the warlike wether. To cap the 
climax of Billy’s iniquities, the other morning, as Uncle Si- 
mon went to take a view of his flock, and by accident allowed his 
red handkerchief to hang down by his side, after having blown 
his nose, the bell-wether, knowing this to be Master Samuel’s 
signal for war, came charging at my uncle, while looking in 
another direction, and most incontinently butted him down. 
As he went to get up, Billy tipped him over again; nor would 
he suffer my uncle to rise until Old David came along, and 
with a blow or two from his big cane, relieved his master from 
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his unfortunate dilemma. Fortunately, Uncle Simon was not 
much hurt, except in his feelings of indignation at the conduct 
of the woolly ingrate. Hence, I think Billy in a fair way to 
be deposed from his place of honor. No Eastern prince ever 
showed more sorrow at being unwillingly compelled to send a 
favorite grand vizier into disgrace, than my uncle evinced, at 
the prospect of setting aside his favorite bell-wether. But so 
great is the indignation, not only of my uncle, but of the 
whole household, at the conduct of the ungrateful sheep, that I 
would seriously think him in danger of being devoured, if 
Uncle Simon did not consider it a species of cannibalism to eat 
a pet. As it is, Billy may be called upon to expiate his offence 
by being sold to the butcher. To do Master Samuel justice 
in the premises, I must say, that no one more loudly reprobates 
Billy’s conduct (especially in the presence of Uncle Simon), 
than he who first taught him to butt at hats and red handker- 
chiefs. 


10.—COUSIN DOROTHY. 


‘* Modesty’s the charm 
That coldest hearts can quickest warm ; 
Which all our best affections gains, 
And gaining ever still retains.” 
PAULDING. 

I begin this chapter by committing, for the second time, the 
unpardonable sin of telling a woman’s age. Cousin Dorothy is 
jn her forty-first year. And though I know the pains and pen- 
alties that I shall incur for this most heinous offence—to wit : 
I shall be denounced as boor, barbarian, clown, wicked man, 
by the female reader—yet, it has ever been my idiosyncracy 
to rush blind-folded into trouble. But let ms imagine it right 
to do a certain thing, and that certain thing I do, regardless of 
consequences. I take to trouble as naturally as a duck does to 
water; for it is my element. The truth is, wickedness pre- 
dominates in the world ; and, as I am entirely opposed to every- 
thing wicked, hence I am always in antagonism with the 
world. The world, of course, is wrong, and I am right. 

Now, if any one had doubts before of my merits, I trust 
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those doubts will be readily dismissed upon my exhibition of 
so much modesty, one of the greatest among the virtues. And 
speaking of modesty, reminds me to return from this digression 
—not at all egotistic—after self, to my good Cousin Dorothy, 
next, to myself the most modest personage in the world. Her 
predominating characteristic is modesty. In fact, though she 
has seen nearly a half a century, still she maintains a child- 
like simplicity, and looks to Aunt Parmela with the same feel- 
ing of dependence, precisely, as she did forty years ago. She 
remembers all the maxims early inculcated upon her mind, 
touching the manner in which little girls should deport them- 
selves toward their mammas, and squares her conduct ac- 
cordingly. Not the most trivial undertaking suggests itself to 
her mind, but she must consult her mother before beginning 
it. Aunt Parmela often scolds at her (such scolding as my aunt 
does, which is always very amiable) for not depending more 
upon herself ; for, says the good old dame, “‘ you will soon be 
old enough to begin to think and act for yourself; and you 
should be accustomed to doing so, before I die; for I shall not 
always be here to take care of you.” At such times, Cousin 
Dorothy is sure to shed tears at the idea of being left a defence- 
less orphan child in this cold, unfeeling worlu, and my aunt 
winds up the scene by giving her disconsolate daughter the in- 
struction and direction which she seeks. 

But though my aunt occasionally scolds (in her amiable and 
affectionate way) her daughter for not proceeding sometimes 
with her plans without consulting her mamma, still, if in any 
instance she dare presume to do so, she is sure to call down 
(amiable) reprimand for going forward in so important a mat- 
ter without consulting “older and wiser heads.” At such 
times the young lady is sure to be covered ostensibly with cha- 
grin and mortification. For though, in taking the step which 
she has, she has acted in obedience to the command of Aunt 
Parmela not to be so dependent upon her mamma, still she 
never pleads such command in justification of her act; for 
with child-like simplicity she imagines she has been self-reli- 
ant at an improper time, and has no idea whatever of adding 
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to her mortification by letting her mother know she was so 
verdant as to mistake the proper time of acting independently 
of any consultation with Aunt Parmela. Whenever she com- 
mits an error of the sort I mention, she takes it for granted 
that it is an error, upon her mother’s dictum, and makes no 
inquiry about it. And though, for a quarter of a century, Aunt 
Parmela has been blaming Cousin Dorothy for not being self- 
reliant when she went to her for advice, and admonishing her 
of youthful indiscretion when she undertook anything without 
proper consultation, yet in nosingle instance, has my maiden 
cousin sought advice at the proper time, or been self-reliant 
upon the proper occasion. Notwithstanding this, however, my 
cousin’s mind has never seemed to be cognizant of this fact, 
nor thought of “ throwing it up” to her mamma. But with 
an unwavering trust in her mother’s judgment, equal almost 
to the reverence which a devout Christian holds for his God, 
she always blames herself for childish indiscretion, and hopes 
to “do better next time.” The fundamental maxim with 
Cousin Dorothy is similar to that of the papist touching the 
Roman Pontiff, or of the British jurisprudent touching his mon- 
arch—that is, that her mamma ‘ can do no wrong.” 

Now shouldst thou imagine, O reader, from what I have 
said, that Aunt Parmela’s scolding is really unpleasant to Cous- 
in Dorothy, and that it really makes her unhappy, being by 
any manner of means cross or impatient, thereby thou doest 
my aunt a great wrong, or else I have most signally failed in 
imparting to thee the idea I intended to convey when I quali- 
fied the word “‘ scolding” by placing in important brackets, or 
parenthesis, the adjuncts,‘ amiable” and “ affectionate.” So 
amiable indeed is my good aunt, that her scolding is equivalent 
to another person’s praise. 

And now, touching these important matters of which I have 
been speaking, as being made the subject of consultation be- 
tween Aunt Parmela and Cousin Dorothy, perhaps the reader, 
in his unsophisticated verdancy, which much indeed IJ do pity, 
imagineth that they be affairs of state peradventure, such as 
occupied the attention of good Queen Bess, or of Catherine of 
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Russia in their cabinet councils. But such, by any manner of 
means, is not the case. And though I would not for the world 
have my two female relatives know I depreciate what they 
consider as matters of much import, still am I in duty bound 
to the reader, to assure him that these important cabinet coun- 
cils have reference simply to the cut of a dress, the color of a 
ribbon, the degree of backwardness on the head which a bon- 
net may with propriety occupy, or the girth of a hoop which 
may properly form my blushing cousin’s surroundings. 

Although my aunt will not allow her daughter to do any 
knitting or sewing for the white family, whether by reason of 
supposing the daughter too young to do it well, or by reason of 
supposing that that daughter may believe her mother too old 
to do it well, yet Aunt Parmela allows Cousin Dorothy, as a 
especial favor, the privilege of sewing upon the negroes’ cloth- 
ing. My maiden cousin is allowed to be the head of this de- 
partment, with her watchful mother’s supervision. And now 
this forms an admissible, if not a good place to say something 
to the reader about the manner in which my uncle clothes his 
negroes. And whether a good or even admissible opportunity, 
I shall avail myself of it to say that which I wish to say touch- 
ing the matter mentioned. And should anything I write at 
any time seem to come in mal apropos, I beg the reader to re- 
member that in the beginning I said [ would “ take the liberty 
to communicate a few loose thoughts to the public :” intend- 
ing thereby, if I chose to do so, to speak in a disjointed or dis- 
connected manner. 

On the first day of April of each year the negroes receive the 
first suit of clothing. This suit (for the men) consists of a 
shirt and pair of pants made of stout cotton cloth, of domestic 
manufacture. By April the weather is so warm that no coat 
is needed; and should old winter linger in the lap of spring, 
and send a pinching morning breeze, the men still have their 
winter coats to protect them from the unseasonable cold. The 
suit for the women consists of a dress, chemise, and bonnet, 
made of domestic osnaburgs. On the first day of August, the 
second distribution of clothing is made, and is the same pre- 
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cisely as that described above, except that the women have no 
bonnets given them at this time. On the first day of Decem- 
ber, the third distribution of clothing takes place, and consists 
of (for the men) a cotton shirt, and a coat and pair of pants 
of stout woollen cloth; also a hat, blanket, and pair of shoes ; 
for the women, a cotton chemise, and woollen dress and sack: 
also a blanket and pair of shoes. If the spring is late and 
cold, all have another pair of shoes. In any event, they are al- 
lowed leather and tacks to cobble their old ones. Shoes, blank- 
ets, and clothing, are manufactured at home. Nothing but the 
hats are bought. 

Now, in speaking of the sewing which my aunt allows my 
cousin to take a hand at, I have also taken occasion to men- 
tion other articles of clothing besides those which Cousin Doro- 
thy sees to the making of, such as hats, blankets, and shoes, 
because I am endeavoring to give my readers an insight into 
things as they are on a Southern plantation. These articles of 
clothing which I have mentioned, are only intended for every- 
day wear. My uncle makes frequent presents of a calico dress 
to the women, for good behavior, and to the men of articles of 
apparel, suitable for their sex. Then each negro is allowed to 
attend a small crop of his own, so that when Christmas or 
camp-meeting comes, each one, according to his industry or 
idleness, has a little pocket change, with which to buy Sunday 
clothing, hats, bonnets, shoes, dresses, &c., which usually goes 
to the purchase of tobacco. But when a dress or other article 
of clothing is bought, every negro goes to ‘“ Miss Dorothy,” 
to cut out his or her clothing, and to be shown how to make it 
**eordin’ to de fashion ”—which usually results in my cousin 
finding it less trouble to make the apparel herself than to show 
the negro how to do it. For this she is certain to ‘‘ charge the 
negroes something,” which they are certain not to pay. But 
whenever Cousin Dorothy becomes vexed, she tells them she 
has a “ great mind to make them pay her what they owe 
her :” whereupon the debtors are always “ gwine to pay you, 
you know we is, Miss Dorothy,” and are very much hurt at 
having their ability or intention to pay questioned; but still 
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they never pay, and Cousin Dorothy, though so often “a great 
mind to make them,” never does. 


11—MASTER SAMUEL. 
“*O ’tis a parlous boy; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable.” 
SHAaxkesPesreE, Richard III. 

Of the sayings and doings of Master Samuel I have already 
given to my readers, incidentally, several examples. A more 
formal introduction to him, and his ways will not prove un- 
acceptable to those who have it in mind to know more of him. 
** The proper study of mankind is man,” says that crusty old 
bachelor, Pope, entirely disregarding the study of woman. But 
though this be so, the study of boys cannot be amiss—or a 
miss, either of you will pardon the pun—for boys are indeed 
a study. And if it be true, as Wordsworth says—and it is 
not—that the “child is father to the man,” we might be still 
further excused, even by Pope, for studying boys. 

It is generally thought that boyhood is a time of unalloyed 
happiness. This depends much upon the treatment which 
boys receive. If they are allowed to indulge in the natural 
joyousness of their time of life, and do not have too many 
restraints thrown around them by those who may take it into 
their heads that to be happy is sinful, then, indeed, is boyhood 
an enviable state. Boys should be happy. It is natural for 
them to be so, and they will be so, unless those who govern 
them throw obstacles in the way of their enjoymént. At their 
time of life, they have but few real difficulties to contend with, 
and it is wrong to prevent their being happy. This is a time 
in which they enjoy pleasure and know little of pain. So that 
it is cruel for those who have the government or management 
of children to rob them of the rich dower of happiness which is 
their birthright, by any mistaken or stiff-laced notions of 
propriety. 

If none of these exist on the part of the parent or guardian, 
then I am inclined to think that childhood is the happiest 
period of our lives. But even children have their troubles, 
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which are troubles to them, if they would not be to older peo- 
ple. It is true, too, that their vexations are more imagin- 
ary than real. But imaginary ills are, at all times of life, as 
unendurable as real ones—in many instances more so, ow- 
ing to the unhealthy state of mind which usually generates 
fictitious perplexities. 

One reason why we are so accustomed to speak of childhood 
as a season of unalloyed pleasure is, that in looking back upon 
the ills which people did us at that period, we find that they 
are such as would not, in the least, trouble us now. And then 
we conclude, unreasonable creatures that we are, that children 
have nothing to trouble them, and so disregard the little wants 
of the dear creatures, and dam up the channels to their inno- 
cent enjoyments, because it would cost us the slightest shadow 
of trouble to do otherwise. Because the griefs we cause them 
are no griefs to us, therefore we conclude that we do not in- 
fringe upon their enjoyment. 

For a child to break a toy seems to usa small thing; and 
yet it may cost the child as great a struggle, in proportion to ° 
his ability to bear it, as the loss of a friend costs us. And yet, 
how careless we are about doing any little thing that may 
cause children pain, assuming it to be a trifling thing to them 
because so to us. As well might the angels in heaven not on- 
ly refuse to shed sweet tears of sympathy on account of the 
misfortunes of men, but every one of them become an angel 
of death instead of a messenger of comfort and consolation, 
because ourgriefs are really no griefs to them, and because, 
in the light of God’s throne, they conceive that what we con- 
sider misfortunes are really blessings in disguise. Perhaps 
when we have reached the estate of angels, we shall be en- 
abled to look back upon this life, which we considered so full 
of troubles and misfortunes, in the same light as that in which 
we, as men, regarded the troubles of childhood. 

But the conclusion of the whole matter touching what I have 
been writing about, is this—that childhood, when too much 
restraint is not thrown around it, is a season of enjoyment. 
But, at the same time, it is true that children, at the best, have 
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more troubles than we allow them ; and when those who gov- 
ern children seek to cut off all childish amusement, they may 
make boyhood a miserable period of life. In childhood we 
may be almost completely happy, if rightly managed. In 
scarcely any other period of life can we be so. How import- 
ant, then, that those who govern children should ponder well 
of this matter, and not rob young people of the nearest ap- 
proach to perfect happiness which Heaven lavishes upon them. 

My Uncle Simon takes all these matters into consideration, 
and hence allows his grandson rather a loose rein. ‘“ All that 

«I require of you, Samuel,” says he, “is that, in being happy 
yourself, you do not make others unhappy. You must not 
have happiness at the cost of unhappiness to others.” But 
Master Samuel enjoys a loose rein, as I have said—rather 
looser perhaps than he should be allowed. But my uncle says, 
** Let him sow his wild oats now, while a boy; he has them 
to sow, and the sooner he does so, and reaps the harvest, the 
sooner his fallow will be prepared for the reception of good 
seed. It will come right when he isa man. That boy has 
good blood in his veins. He came of the right stock.” And 
this last assertion clutches his whole argument. 

Master Samuel is one of the most restless beings I have ever 
seen. He is never still a moment. Always he has some proj- 
ect on hand, and without one is like a fish out of water. He 
has much to do with the pigeons, the chickens, and the pigs. 
One of his chief themes for discursive discourse are the two 
roosters in the poultry-yard, which I have already mentioned, 
one of which has four spurs instead of two, and the other one 
of which has no spurs at all. These two roosters both belong 
to the same brood, and Master Samuel never misses the oppor- 
tunity to say that the reason one has no spurs is, because his 
brother stole the pair which was intended for him. 

My hero is very fond of pets, and curious pets at that. If 
he can get a bob-tailed dog, he is furious with delight. A 
crooked-tailed kitten pleases him much, and a chicken with a 
cross-bill delights his very soul. He has a tin cage, with a 
spinning-wheel in front, which he keeps inhabited, sometimes 
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with one squirrel, and sometimes with mere. Then he has 
cages for birds, of which he keeps divers sorts and kinds— 
sometimes making a cage-bird, though never a warbler, of 
the woodpecker. He has boxes for rabbits, pens for pigs, 
coops for chickens, and places of confinement for the opossum. 
In one instance he went so far as to capture even a young 
pole-cat for a pet. But as the pole-cat was likely to become 
like one of Dogberry’s comparisons, to wit, ‘* odorous,” my 
aunt summarily dismissed the juvenile skunk from the 
premises. 

Master Samuel has all sorts of plans and contrivances with« 
regard to his pets. He makes, with them, innumerable experi- 
ments of all sorts, and, I must admit, teazes and worries them 
rather more than is necessary, in the abstract. Frequently he 
swops them off for others ; and when he sees anything to which 
he takes a notion, his notion must be indulged, if it costs him 
everything he possesses. Were he the owner of a colt, and 
took a notion to have a Shanghai rooster, he would have him 
if he had to swap for him not only his colt but everything else 
he had into the bargain. Old David says, ‘* Mas’ Sam always 
working some devilment.” 

And, by the way, he plays off many a prank upon this old 
slave, and also upon ‘ Aunt Betty.” Sometimes he will clip 
a button off old David’s coat, and sometimes he will charge 
Aunt Betty’s pipe with gunpowder. And yet he is ever ready 
to make any amends to these faithful old slaves, who take 
what he does all in good part. He will give David a whole 
string of buttons for one, and present Aunt Betty many a plug 
of tobacco for her corn-cob pipe. He plays all sorts of tricks 
upon the little negroes, tripping them up as they run, and oc- 
casionally, in the summer time, dashingwa gourd of cool water 
in their faces, with all of which they are highly pleased. 
With those about his age he will ran races, and leap, and 
wrestle, with as much gusto as if he had princes for his com- 
petitors. 

Master Samuel is very fond of hunting. The rabbit is the 
principal game which he hunts. He will call the dogs and go 
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off with them, frequently to be gone all day. His powers of 
endurance are immense. He does not stand still and wait for 
the dogs to run the game back to the place where it started, 
and thus have the whole benefit of the race without fatiguing 
himself ; on the contrary, he follows the hounds in all their 
doublings and windings, and manages so as to keep up with 
the pack. Of course it requires him to be all the while on the 
run to enable him to do so. 

Cousin Aristides sometimes allows himself to be worried at 
the innocent mischief of Master Samuel, and says he “ never 
saw just such a boy since he was born.” But Aunt Parmela 
tells him it is because he never saw himself, and says Aris- 
tides was a much worse boy than Samuel is. For myself, 
Master Samuel is a great favorite with me. In looking at his 
restless activity, his boyishness, and even what some people 
would call his silliness, I see my own boyhood, know how to 
appreciate his every act, and sympathize with all his plans, 
projects, and dispositions ; and, at the same time, I can see in 


my boy favorite the characteristics which will make him an 
active, energetic, and useful man, unless disappointment at 
finding the world a different thing from what his brave heart 
and generous disposition now tell him it is, should damp his 
zeal, and destroy his energies. 


12—MINKS AND MINK HUNTING. 


‘¢ And now when summer comes, and winter’s sports 
With winter’s frosts and winter’s cold are o’er— 
When Reynard roams securely in the wood, 

And partridge is secure from sportsman’s gun— 
Sound ye the horn, and seek the marshy swamp, 
And from his covert drive the startled mink.” 


Some of my earliest sporting experience is connected with 
the mink. . The audacity of this animal in his invasions of the 
poultry-yard, makes him an object of peculiar hatred to the 
good housewives of the Southern country. Many an unfortu- 
nate hen is doomed to fall by the burial of the sharp teeth of 
the mink in her jugulars, wherever there is a swamp contigu- 
ous to the chicken-house. As I have said, some of my earliest 
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sporting experience is connected with the mink. When quite 
a boy, my midnight slumbers were often disturbed by the un- 
earthly squall of some partlet, perishing beneath the fangs of 
the ruthless intruder from the thick swamps in the neighbor- 
hood of my father’s house. How I then hurried on my clothes 
and hastened out into the yard, loudly whooping to poor old 
Ponto, now no more, but then in the prime of life—Ponto, al- 
most the sole denizen of my then sparsely-populated kennel— 
Ponto, that hardy cross of the hound upon the fice—that para- 
gon of a thorough hunter and good trailer, unsurpassed in 
these things by any canine that has come within my ken, save 
the veteran Ringwood of later years. 

One whoop to Ponto, and away he scudded to the scene of 
avine murder, yelling and barking as if the fate of the whole 
of dogdom depended upon his exertions. And away fled the 
mink at the noise of his charging foe, and was speedily en- 
sconced within the caverns of his subterranean den. But Ponto 
follows his trail, and his peculiar short bay soon announces the 
retreat of the poultry-yard depredator. And then came the 
negro boys, with torches and grubbing-hoes, and exhumed the 
felon from his earthly retreat. And next followed the contest 
between the mink and Ponto, which: laid the former low—not, 
however, until the redoublable beagle was assisted in the con- 
test by the blows of his shouting and exultant Ethiopian aiders 
and abettors. 

The mink generally chooses a dark, cloudy, drizzly night, for 
his attack upon the poultry. He never attempts to carry off 
any of his victims, but merely buries his teeth in their necks 
sucks their blood, and hurries to another to treat it in the same 
manner. None of the flesh is ever devoured ; and frequently, 
indeed, he does not take time to suck the blood, but hurries 
from one fowl to another as if in mere wanton mischief, like 
the maniac dog in a flock of sheep. In a few minutes he will 
often destroy from fifty to one hundred chickens. 

Besides occasional forage from the poultry-yard, the mink 
lives upon birds, frogs, fish, snakes, rabbits, and, indeed, upon 
whatever flesh he can bring within his clutches. He is a noc- 
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turnal wanderer in the season when the grass and herbage are 
cut down, never going abroad in the daytime. But when sum- 
mer clothes the swamps and low grounds in a thick coat of 
grass, he wanders forth during the day, as well as the night, 
in pursuit of his food. He hunts by both sight and smell. 

When the object he pursues is in sight, he steals softly and 
stealthily upon his prey, somewhat like a cat, but more like a 
pointer. When it is out of sight, he trails with his nose close 
to the ground, and not up like a pointer. Finally he pounces 
upon his prey with a sudden spring, and the chase is over. 
When he seizes a serpent, it is at the back of the head, and in 
such a way as to avoid a bite from the poisonous fangs. The 
water-moccason more frequently falls a victim to his snake- 
eating propensities than any other species of the serpent. The 
cause isapparent: both are inhabitants of watery places, and 
the mink does not have to travel out of his usual neighber- 
hood to find the moccason. In the long, hot days of summer, 
these serpents usually lie basking upon the water’s bank, or 
upon some stone just above the waves, or on drifted timber, 
ready to plunge at a moment’s warning into the stream just be- 
low them. But the mink runs his rounds, selects a large, fat 
serpent at his leisure, steals noiselessly upon him, seizes him by 
the back of the neck, and, in spite of the writhings and con- 
volutions of his snakeship, makes of him a dainty meal. 

I was one day walking along by the margin of a swamp, 
where the grass was very green, very rank, and very luxuri- 
ant. J was squirrel-hunting, and my rifle was across my 
shoulder. Pretty soon I saw a rabbit come .bounding along 
through the thick verdure. He was a fine, fat, young buck, 
and seemed remarkably active and vigorous. He squatted 
upon his haunches, and commenced cropping the grass around 
him. Soon I saw a mink come stealing slyly along, through 
the grass, with his bright, cat-like eye gleaming in the sun- 
shine, and fixed upon the rabbit. In an instant he was upon 
his victim’s back, and his teeth buried in his neck. Raising 
my rifle, [ drew a quick sight, and sent a leaden messenger to 
whisper in the mink’s ear that he and the rabbit were both mine. 

NOL. L=NO. Il. 21 
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The partridge is a dainty morsel to the human tongue, and 
forms a nice mark, when whirring along, through the air, to 
the quick eye of the sportsman. And the partridge is, also, a 
dainty morsel to the palate of the mink, and, when squatting, 
is one of the best of objects for the unerring spring of the little 
animal, Hence the mink destroys large numbers of par- 
tridges, and there is no true sportsman who is not his mortal 
enemy. Not only does his minkship prey upon the full-grown 
birds, but he commits unparalleled havoc upon the nests and 
unfledged broods of the fowl which is so delicious to his taste. 
He is no regarder of the law of Moses which commands the 
old bird to be spared when in the act of incubation, but is 
alike destructive to eggs, young birds and old. 

It used to be the fashion in Georgia to destroy the mink by 
setting for him traps and dead-falls of divers and sundry kinds. 
The steel-trap did good execution, and so did a kind of box- 
trap, and a dead-fall made of anything heavy enough to kill 
the mink, which is an animal very tenacious of life. I re- 
member, when I was quite a boy, my father's overseer’s setting 
a stone dead-fall for some minks which had been committing 
depredations in my mother’s hen-house. He first employed 
only one large flat stone, baiting the trigger with a leg of 
chicken. The mink was caught, but being unwilling to die 
easy, he actually scratched from under the rock and made his 
escape. To prevent this the overseer employed another flat 
stone sunk into the ground, and set the stone above it, baited 
as before. This was in the evening. The next morning the 
mink was found dead between the two stones and mashed as 
flat as a pan-cake. 

It is now the custom to hunt the mink with hounds trained 
for the purpose. Any one seeing the short legs and awkward 
appearance of this animal would think him very illy adapted 
as an object of chase. And so he is in the winter season when 
there are no grass and weeds in which he may hide, and thus 
conceal himself from his pursuers. Running but slowly, he, 
at that season, soon ensconces himself in his den, and falls an 
easy victim to the hunter, who digs him out and destroys him 
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without difficulty. But when summer comes, and the swamps 
and low-lands are covered with thick grass, then it is you may 
“hunt him with your dozen, your fifty, ér one hundred hounds, 
and he will run as long, and give you as much amusement as 
Reynard in his best efforts. Nay more—I have run a mink 
longer and in fuller and more constant ery, where there was a 
good thick swamp, than I ever have a fox. The peculiar 
smell emitted by our little animal makes him easily trailed, 
and every dog you have, whether puppy or old dog, will run 
him with all his might from the first moment he gets scent of 
him. Hence the continuous cry of the pack when in chase of 
the mink. 

I have run one nearly all day in the hottest part of summer, 
and failed to catch him at last—when, if the dogs had been 
pursuing any other game, a few minutes’ would so completely 
have “knocked them up” as that they would never have re- 
covered from its effects. The reason is obvious. The mink, 
being a frequenter of places where there is always water, 
through which he constantly runs and swims, the dogs also 
constantly plunge into the cooling element, and are thus 
enabled to run a race, one hundredth part of which they could 
not accomplish under other circumstances. And yet, after all, 
the chase of the mink is more injurious to dogs than any other 
in the world. The thick saw-grass and cane through which 
this little animal runs are exceedingly detrimental to the eyes 
of the hounds. In addition to this, the race is one continual 
splash through mud and water, with the dirt and sand forever 
in contact with the canine optics. And when the mink dens 
under a bank, as he is certain to do when too hard pressed, it 
devolves upon the dogs to scratch him out, and thus dirt and 
sand are thrown into their eyes. Thus it is that the eyes of a 
dog which hunts mink are almost always sore. 

In hunting the mink you must start out early in the morn- 
ing, before the trail made by the animal the night before gets 
cold—tvo cold to follow. Your dog, if he understands his 
business, soon strikes a trail after reaching the swamp, if there 
was any mink. there the night before. It is very easy to trail 
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the animal, for he always leaves a good scent. Occasionally, 
your young dogs will evoke an imprecation by pursuing the 
rabbits which abound ‘in the swamp where you are hunting. 
But the old dogs still pursue the right trail in the middle of the 
stream, along the bank, under the bank, through drifts, and 
over fallen timber. Now the trail is warmer, and now the 
young dogs begin to open. Suddenly, in the thick grass, just 
ahead of you, every hound, old, young, and puppy, breaks out 
in a most tremendous uproar. The game “is up.” Onward 
dashes the mink through the mud, water, saw-grass, and very 
thickest cane or other growth which he can find, and on dash 
the hounds after him as fast as the impeding barriers will per- 
mit. But this is not very fast; for the mink knows that his 
only safety consists in going where the dogs cannot follow, or 
if they can follow at all, at a very slow pace, while he glides 
along with all the ease imaginable. And when the dogs have 
almost overtaken their victim, he dodges back, and on still 
rush the dogs, not aware of the turning back on the part of 
the mink. But the experienced hound soon turns round, cir- 
cles, strikes the trail off, gives tongue, and away the whole 
pack go again in full cry. Many and various are the shifts 
resorted to by the mink besides dodging. Sometimes he goes 
under a bank, or raft, or any other place near the water which 
would be likely to form for him a safe retreat, emits all the 
odor he can, and dives away under the water, rising at a 
great distance, and making off at full speed. The dogs, com- 
ing up, and smelling the strong odor at a place which would 
form a good den for a mink, naturally think he is there, and 
stop to examine. All this while the mink is making good use 
of his opportunities for escape. By-and-by when the scent is 
all evaporated, or floats off with the water, the hounds find out 
their mistake and away they go again. This is kept up from 
one to twelve hours, and the cunning little animal frequently 
then makes his escape, or you are compelled to shoot him to 
put an end to the race. 

Many are the races I have had after this little animal in the 
summer when all other sport is out of the question, and many 
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a time in the future do I expect, with whoop and hound, to 
follow the glorious little mink. 

My good Cousin Aristides and I had a most soul-stirring 
chase this morning, and succeeded in catching our mink after 
a race of three hours’ length. 





VIL.—T0 MY HEART. 


Beatine, pulsing, throbbing, prisoner, 
Never for one moment still, 

Tell me, in confiding whisper, 
Why this wild and feverish thrill. 


Restless captive, never sleeping, 
In thy dungeon cell confined, 
From what Eden wast thou taken, 
What the joys thou left’st behind ? 


I, for years, mysterious stranger, 
I, thy jailor, have beheld 

All thy sorrow, all thy sadness, 
All thy rising hope unquelled. 


Oft hast thou confided in me, 
Often whispered hidden things, 
But hast never told thy jailor 
Where they chained those drooping wings. 


Longing for thy glad departure, 
I’d relieve thee, trembling heart ; 

But, alas! thy dungeon-keeper 
May not bid thee to depart. 


Peace!. thy great deliverer cometh : 
Death will set thee free, to roam 

Where thou may’st unfold thy pinions, 
’Mid the cherished scenes of home. 


Apatt 28, 1859. 
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1X.—WHAT IS SLAVERY ? 


Wut the Northern people—or a portion of them, for we 
would not do injustice to any one—are so much exercised on 
the subject of ‘‘ slavery,” it may not be amiss to inquire what 
“slavery” is. The question is soon answered, thinks almost 
every one, without thinking. But there are some difficulties 
about defining the term, and then some in its application to 
the ‘“ peculiar institution” of the South. A resort to Webster’s 
quarto gives us this definition of slavery: “‘ Bondage ; the 
state of entire subjection of one person to the will of another.” 

Bondage is a mere synonym of slavery, and gives us no ex- 
planation of the first term. But take the second definition, 
the state of entire subjection of one person to the will of 
another,” and it will be found that, according to this meaning 
of the term, slavery does not exist in the Southern States. 
Thus defined, slavery existed in the olden time, and does to 
this day, in absolute despotisms, where the will of the ruler 
may take away the life of his subject—but nowhere else. We 
cannot conceive that bondage to be right, which would give 
the master power to take away the life of his slave, unless 
masters were more nearly perfect than they are. We would 
be as much opposed to slavery, with this prerogative attached 
to the master, as any one. But although, according to a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Georgia, it is no felony at com- 
mon law, in this State, to kill a negro slave, yet it is made a 
felony here by statute, and so we presume in all the Southern 
States. Therefore, there is no such slavery in the Southern 
States as that defined by Webster. 

But although we have not slavery as it is defined by Web- 
ster, we have among us what is called slavery. .And we wish 
it borne in mind that the negro slavery in the Southern States 
is an institution peculiar to those States, and is not to be con- 
founded with the slavery which existed among the Jews, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Anglo-Saxons, or other ancient na- 
tions, or which now exists in many barbarous countries, and 
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in some calling themselves civilized and enlightened. It must 
not even be confounded with slavery as it exists, or existed, in 
South America, Mexico, and the West Indies. For among all 
these people, and in all these countries, the master either had 
power over the life of his slaves, or it was so great in other 
respects, that there might be said to be a “state of entire 
subjection of one person to the will of another.” 

The nearest definition of slavery as it exists in the Southern 
States, is that given by Paley, when he says, ‘ Slavery is the 
obligation to labor for the benefit of the master, without the 
contract or consent of the servant.” But even this definition 
is not altogether applicable to this institution, as it exists 
among us. For the obligation on the part of the negro to 
work is not exclusively for the benefit of the master. 

In the State of Georgia, which we will take to illustrate the 
laws of slavery in the Southern States generally, the master 
has power over the slave— 

To command his services at such labor as his master shall 
designate ; 

To confine the slave, and restrain him of his personal 
liberty ; 

To inflict cosporeal punishment ; 

To sell the slave to another master. 

But the slave has the right, under the law— 

To cease from labor on the Sabbath ; 

To, have only reasonable task-work required of him ; 

To have of his master food and raiment, in consideration of 
his services ; 

To have this food and raiment after he becomes old and in- 
firm, and unable to labor ; 

To have the master restrained in any punishment which may 
be inflicted upon him, by the fear of fine and imprisonment, in 
the event of cruel treatment ; 

To sue for his freedom if illegally held in bondage, and to 


have jury trial ; 
And, in case of a killing on the part of the master, to de- 
mand from his grave, through the voice of the law, the 
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life of that master, unless he has committed only justifiable 
homicide. 

These provisions, as to master and slave, are all ex- 
pressly laid down in the letter of the statutes of Georgia. 
And we hesitate not in saying, that her slaves have just 
as many privileges, with some few exceptions, guaranteed 
to them by law, as are necessary to their enjoyment and 
happiness. 

If these negroes, which we have among us, were in Africa, 
in their original savage and untamed state, we would say, 
‘¢ Let them remain there. Let us not bring them among us to 
assume the responsibility of so governing them as to make 
them happy.” But they are among us, and the responsibility 
of so governing them as to secure to them the great ends of 
life, is upon us. To pldce them under individual masters, 
jointly with the mastership of the State, and not under the 
rulership of the State alone, is the best and only thing that 
can be done for them. 

Under the curse of the Almighty, to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, is the lot of man, African as well as Cau- 
casian. The African negroes among us, being indolent and 
stupid, need masters to force them to earn their daily bread. 
This is illustrated by the thriftless and forlorn condition of free 
negroes. 

Speaking of the necessity man is under to earn his bread by 
labor, brings us to the first right which we laid down as being 
possessed by the master over the slave—the right to command 
his services at such labor as the master shall designate. 

The first and main object of all labor is to secure a compe- 
tency of food and raiment. This the slave does by tilling the 
soil of his master. And for tilling that soil, the law secures to 
him meat, bread, clothing, and shelter. And these, after all, 
are what “ earth’s toiling millions,” whether ostensivdly bond 
or free, labor for. And he who is in possession of these, is in 
a very comfortable condition, and knows nothing about the 
pinchings of poverty. ‘ Poverty,” says Cobkett, who can never 
be suspected of being against the lower classes, and in favor of 
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the high—‘“ Poverty is not a positive but a relative term. 
Burke observed, and very truly, that a laborer who earned a 
sufficiency to maintain him as a laborer, and to maintain him 
in a suitable manner—to give him a sufficiency of good food, 
of clothing, of lodging, and of tuel—ought not to be called a 
poor man ; for that, though he had little riches, though his, 
compared with that of a lord, was a state of poverty, it was 
not a state of poverty in itself.” 

Now, as there are no chains so galling as those of poverty, 
and no slavery so bitter as that of hunger ang destitution, the 
negro slave of the South, if he were enlightened enough to un#® 
derstand his own situation, might well thank his master for that 
slavery which commands his services in such a way as to se- 
cure to the slave himself food and raiment, and drives off from 
him the worse bondage of hunger and poverty, whose chains 
he would assuredly wear if left to himself. 

It follows, therefore, that when the master commands the 
services of his negro slave, it does not produce a slavery which 
is a curse to the bondman, but actually saves him from a worse 
bondage. 

We say boldly—and challenge the whole tribe of abolition- 
ists, from the patrician in Exeter Hall to the ‘short boy” in 
Gotham, to deny it—that the joint government of the master 
and the State over the Southern negro, is no more of a bondage 
to him than the government of constitutions and laws isa bon- 
dage to the inhabitants of Great Britain and New-York. Nay, 
we will go farther, and say that in many European countries, 
if not in England itself, the laws which govern their citizens 
make them far more slaves than our negroes are. 

The terms slavery and liberty are very indefinite terms. 
There may be such a thing as absolute slavery, but hardly 
such a thing as absolute liberty. Absolute slavery is the en- 
tire subjection of one person to the will of another. The tyrant 
upon his throne, who has power over the life, liberty, and prop- 
erty of his subject, holds that subject in absolute slavery. 
But then that tyrant, though without the checks of laws or 
constitutions in his own dominions, has not the absolute lib- 
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erty to do as he pleases elsewhere. He is held in restraint by 
the laws of nations, and the armies and navies of foreign 
powers. In addition to these restraints, in a limited monarchy 
the potentate is restrained by the cunstitution of his realm. 
The laws of nations 1imit the absolute tyrant in his foreign 
policy. Besides these, the limited monarch feels the check of 
his domestic constitution, and the subjects of both, as well as 
the citizens of republics, are restrained of their liberty by the 
laws of the governments under which they live. Hence there 
is no absolute liderty. And mankind, from the autocrat of all 
he Russias down to the semi-brutish African, are, and must be, 
GoverNeD. And if governed so as to secure the ends for which 
all governments are instituted—life and happiness—then they 
are not slaves. They are only slaves when governed so as to 
defeat the great ends of life ; and these ends of life are grad- 
uated according to the mental and moral condition of the per- 
sons governed. ‘There is no absolute standard of the objects 
or ends of life, by which to test all the different races and con- 
ditions of men. What would produce happiness in une man, 
would bring misery to another. What would suit the tastes 
and meet the wants of an intellectual and refined Caucasian, 
would be but illy adapted to the requirements of an animal- 
ized and brutish negru. ‘The republican government of the 
United States secures the greatest amount of happiness—the 
proper end of all government—to the former, and the very 
same end is best secured to the latter by the government of 
his Southern master, subject to the checks imposed upon the 
master by his own government. Hence, we say that the South- 
ern negro is really no more a bondman than the Englishman 
or the New-Yorker. 

But we asserted further, that many of the nominally free 
people of the European States are more slaves than our South- 
ern negroes. For if the negro has that government which 
secures to him the greatest amount of happiness, according to 
his capability for enjoyment—as it is demonstrable that he 
has—and the European is subject to a government whose sole 
aim is to aggrandize the ruler, without rendering happy the 
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governed, then the proper end of government is ignored, and 
the subject becomes more or less a slave. In many of the des- 
potisms of Europe are men refined, intellectual, and educated, 
possessing all the tastes, feelings, and sensibilities of cultiva- 
ted and free mericans. Yet they live under governments 
which, although in themselves have fewer powers than those 
of the Southern master over his negro, are nevertheless more 
enslaving to those over whom they exercise control, than that 
which rules the African in Georgia or South Carolina; for 
the simple reason, that the Europeans of whom we speak have 
more longings, and more impulses subject to restraint, under 
their government, than the Georgia African has under his. In 
determining the question of liberty or slavery, we must not 
only take into consideration the Sovernment itself, but the na- 
ture, the character, the wants, the sensibilities of the governed. 
A government, apparently despotic in itself, may weigh less 
heavily upon its subject, than one having per se fewer powers, 
and a class of subjects over whom, from their natures and at- 
tainments, scarcely any government at all is necessary. The 
Southern negro may be subject to more restraints, in the ab- 
stract, than the “ Irish patriot.” But the negro is ignorant, 
almost a brute, having no refined sensibility, and knowing 
nothing of the mental anguish of being a slave. The disci- 
pline to which he is subject is only a wholesome restraint of 
his animal nature, and so long as he has “ food and raiment,” 
in the language of Paul, “ he is content.” 

But not so with the “ Irish patriot.” He may be subject to 
fewer powers than the Southern negro, but he has many more 
feelings and sympathies to gratify, and his government re- 
strains him more of his liberty than the government of the 
Southern “ slave” does him of his; because the latter, having 
fewer wishes to gratify, and those that he has, not being of a 
sensitive character, does not feel his nominal bondage as 
does the patriot of the Emerald Isle, every fibre of whose heart 
and soul is alive to the galling of his English chains ; and who 
never feels the operation of a British law, that his heart does 
not sigh for the time— 
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“ Ere the emerald gem of the western world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger.” 


In selecting the “ Irish patriot,” by way of illustration, we 
have made choice of one who is in reality subject to fewer re- 
straints than many other European subjects. 

Now we are quite ready to admit, that if you take a refined 
and highly cultivated white man, and submit him to the same 
government as that to which the Southern negro is subject, it 
would be not only slavery to him, but the most galling tyran- 
ny. But he is a very different being from the negro, and what 
would be slavery to him, is not necessarily slavery to the 
African. 

** Plato,” says Martin, “yvas descended from an ancient 
and illustrious family, possessed of a considerable estate, and 
universally admired as the profoundest scholar of his age. But 
neither his birth, fortune, wisdom, nor learning, could protect 
him from the resentment of Dionysius, king of Syracuse, for 
being too free with him.” It secms that Plato had said some- 
thing unpleasant to the tyrant of Syracuse about his despotism : 
and for this the philosopher was taken and sold as a slave for 
about from $350 to $527. Slaves were very plentiful in those 
days, and sold remarkably cheap, as will be readily perceived, 
when we consider that so accomplished a person, and one of 
so great intrinsic value as Plato, brought so low a price. 

Now, the condition of Plato was that of a slave, indeed, un- 
less his philosophy enabled him to adopt the sentiment which 
the Bard of Avon puts in the mouth of a Roman hero: 


? 
“ Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat ; 
Nor strong tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit.” 


And though philosophy might have done much to mitigate the 
severities of slavery to the Grecian sage, still we may say he 
was a slave, indeed: for, by the laws and customs of his 
time, his master had unlimited power over him, even to take 
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away his life. The treatment of the ancients to their slaves 
was very cruel. But even if Plato’s master possessed no 
more power, and treated him no more rigorously than the 
Southern master does his negro, still this would have been to 
him the most galling tyranny. For, in becoming a slave, he 
was reduced from a position of birth, fortune, wisdom, and 
learning, to one of degradation. It was very much as if Web- 
ster, Clay, and Calhoun, had been taken from the spheres in 
which they moved, and assigned that of a plantation negro, 
the master having his power and authority, as well as disposi- 
tion to use them, increased ten-fold. This would have been 
slavery to them, no doubt. And with the humane treatment 
of a kind Southern master, it would have been slavery still ; 
because they were made by the God of Heaven to be freemen, 
and not bondmen. They, as well as Plato, had tastes, and 
feelings, and desires, a restraint of which would have defeated, 
and not secured, their happiness, and which would have made 
slaves of them, when it does not in reality make slaves of our 
Southern negroes. 

The great difficulty with the Northern fanatics—the honest 
ones we mean—is, that they attribute to the Southern negro 
refined and intellectual feelings, which would really make 
bondage very disagreeable to him. But, so far from his having 
those feelings, the truth is that the negro, unlike Plato in his 


slavery, is raised from an inferior to a superior condition by 


his master’s guardianship. He is raised from a position of 
barbarism and paganism, to one of semi-civilization and semi- 
Christianity. 

Mankind may be divided into three classes: the rich, 
those having merely a competency, and actual paupers. ‘To 
the latter class all negroes naturally belong. Poverty is their 
normal condition. ‘Slavery raises them from this condition, 
and gives them the necessaries of life—food, raiment, and 
shelter. An inferior position for the negro is not the work of 
man, but of God. Their inferiority is the order of nature, and 
the decree of Heaven. May the statutes of the great God be 
repealed? He who attempts to make the negro the equal of 
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the white man, attempts to reverse the order of nature, to 
run counter to Heaven's decree, and arraign the wisdom and 
justice of Him who gives us intimation in Divine Writ, that 
like the potter he maketh one vessel to honor and another to 
dishonor. And even should the a¥olitionist be as blasphemous 
as William Lloyd Garrison, and call God’s wisdom and justice 
in question, he should content himself with a mere mental 
discussion of the question, and not attempt to base upon it 
action. For the impotency of man to contend with Heaven 
should convince him of the propriety of this course. He 
should ground the-puny arms of his rebeilion, lest 
“Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl headlong, flaming from th’ ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 


In adamantine chains and penal fires, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.” 


Take the Southern negro to-day, and, against the will of 
Heaven attempt to array him in the garb of freedom, and in 
what do you benefit him? Without his master’s nourishing 


and sustaining hand, he is a pauper; and instead of making 
him free indeed, by giving him nominal liberty, you merely 
remand him to a state of worse bondage than that in which 
he now moves. You give him up to the galling. chains of 
helplessness, poverty, and crime. Knock off, now, what 
Northern fanatics are pleased to call his shackles, and where 
will he go to get his bread, his meat, and shelter for his 
head ? 


“No foot of land does he possess ; 
No cottage in the wilderness ;” 


But homeless, houseless, foodless, and raimentless, he becomes 
a wanderer and a vagabond on the face of, the earth. And if, 
in his helpless and forlorn condition, he dares to set foot upon 
the friendly soil of some free State, the harpies of the law 
seize him and put him in prison for crime, or sell him for his 
tax to some one, who, looking upon him merely as a labor- 
saving machine, will make a slave of him indeed. 
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Now, at the close of this article, we have a question to 
ask: Which are really the more slaves, those who dwell on 
Southern plantations, or the fugitives in the British provinces, 
thus described by a writer in the Knickerbocker ? 


“You do not mean to say that those wretched hovels are occupied by 
human beings?’ said I to my companion. ‘Oh, yes, he replied with a 
quiet smile, ‘those are your peopleyour fugitives.’ ‘ But surely,’ said I, 
‘they do not live in those airy nests during your intensely cold winter ?’ 
‘Yes,’ replied my companion, ‘and they have a pretty hard time of it. 
Between you and I, he continued, ‘they are.a miserable set of devils; 
they won’t work, and they shiver it out here as well as they can. During 
most.of the year they are in a state of abject want, and then they are very 
humble. But during the berry season they make a little money, and, 
while it lasts, they are fat and saucy enough. We can’t do anything with 
them ; they won’t work. There they are in their cabins just as you see 
them—a poor, woe-begone set of vagabonds: a burden upon the com- 
munity ; of no use to themselves, nox to anybody else.’ "—Sparrowgrass 
Month with the Blue-Noses. 


The only objection we have to making the foregoing quota- 
tion, is the extremely bad grammar of the phrase “ between 
you and I,” which can be excused only on the ground of the 
extremely good sense of the paragraph. 

And now take this picture of the ‘condition of the London 
poor,” and tell us who are the greater slaves, they or our 
Southern negroes, even leaving out of view the fact that the 
former are white, and the latter black men. 

Dr. Letheby, the medical officer of health for the city of 
London, has presented a report, in which he says he has visited 
2,208 rooms inhabited by the city poor. He says: 


“Tn 1,989 of these rooms—all, in fact, that are at present inhabited— 
there are 5,791 inmates, belonging to 1,576 families; and to say nothing 
of the too frequent occurrence of what may be regarded as a necessitous 
over-crowding, when the husband, the wife, and young family of four or 
five children, are cramped into a miserable, small, and ill-conditioned 
room, there are numerous instances where the adults of both sexes, be- 
longing to different familics, are lodging in the same room, regardless 
of all the common decencies of life, and where from three to five adults, 
men and women, besides a train or two of children, are accustomed to 
herd together like brute beasts or Savages ; where all the offices of nature 


a 
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are performed in the most public and offensive manner ; and where every 
instinct of propriety and decency is smothered. Like my predecessor, I 
have seen grown persons of both sexes sleeping in common with their 
parents; brothers and sisters, and cousins, and even the casual acquaint- 
ances of a day’s tramp, occupying the same bel of filthy rags or straw ; 
a woman suffering in travail in the midst of males and females of different 
families that tenant the same room; where birth and death go hand in 
hand; where the child but newly-born, the patient cast down with fever, 
and the corpse waiting for interment, have no separation from each other 
or from the rest of the inmates.” 


Thank God there is in the South no such slavery as this. 
We do most heartily wish that such slavery could be abolished. 
But British philanthropists are too busy with our negroes to 
alleviate the sufferings of their own slaves to poverty, simply, ° 
we suppose, because, they are not so fortunate as to have 
black skins. 





X.—T0 SESTINO. 
(PARAPHRASE FROM HORACE.) 


Tue winter winds are now withdrawn, 
And pleasant spring begins to dawn, 
While wooing whispers from the western breeze 
Invite fair commerce to the glassy seas. 
The flocks take no delight in stalls, 
Nor longer now the hoar-frost falls, 
While from their hives fly out the humming bees. 
The ploughman forth the seasou calls, 
To plant his seed in rich and fertile soil, 
Which will repay a hundred fold his toil. 


By moonlight Venus leads the choir 
Of nymphs and graces to the lyre, 
Whose rosy arms each other wound around, 
With twinkling feet they shake the glowing ground ; 
While Vulean’s merry anvil rings, 
And Philomela sweetly sings. 
’Tis meet the glossy hair should now be bound 
With myrtle and the bloom that springs 
Where vernal showers unlock the icy earth, 
And to the flowers permit an easy birth. 
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To Faunus now a lamb or kid 

Should smoke the skady groves amid; 
And since pale Death comes with impartial tread, 
To strike the royal and the menial head, 

Hopes too remote should not our hearts 

Presume to make expectant marts. 
Enjoy the now: Thou’lt know amid the dead 

No more life’s pleasures nor its smarts, 
But then must roam through Pluto’s dark domain, 


And come no more to joyous earth again. 
Marcu, 1858. 


XI.—MUST A SINNER BE COMPELLED TO SIN ? 


THe question whether one who is a sinner must be com- 
pelled, by professing Christians, to sin all the time, and be de- 
nied the privilege of doing good at any time, occurred forcibly 
to my mind, upon reading, about twelve months ago, in the 
newspapers, of the conduct of a Provisional Episcopal Bishop 
and some of the clergy, toward Dr. Hoyt, for accepting aid 
from Lola Montez, toward building a free church for the poor. 
It is strange, indeed, that any one, in this enlightened nine- 
tecnth century, should pursue the course which was pursued 
by the bishop and clergy aforesaid. 

I read in the New-York Herald, having filed the paper, 
that the Church of the Good Shepherd, of which Rev. Ralph 
Hoyt was rector, was blown down during a gale of wind, in 
March, 1858, and that the rector had for some time been so- 
liciting aid for its reconstruction. Madam Lola Montez, hear- 
ing of the circumstances, addressed him a letter, offering to 
deliver a lecture, the proceeds of which should be given for 
the erection of the edifice. The offer was accepted, and the 
lecture was delivered before a large audience. 

The lecturer selected Rome and the Catholic religion as the 
subject of her discoursewand having disposed of them, she 
proceeded to speak of the Provisional Bishop and the clergy, 
whom Mr. Hoyt had offended by accepting her assistance. As 
that part of Lola’s lecture which handles the bishop and clergy 
is not only spicy, but also disposes of the arguments implied 
in the censure of the bishop and clergy, I quote it entire.. 
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“The advertisements,” said she, “have informed you that the proceeds 
of this lecture are to be given to the Rev. Ralph Hoyt, to build his free 
church for the poor. The papers have also apprized you that some of the 
clergy have cast reflections upon the worthy rector for his willingness to 
receive the sum which your patronage of this lecture yields. This is cer- 
tainly a piece of bigotry, intolerance, and cruelty, to the poor, and of 
meddlesome impertinence, which I have never before witnessed, even in 
the most illiberal Catholic countries in the world. Who are those men 
that would bar you and me from doing a good action, and who would 
lock the doors of comfort and instruetion to the poor and forsaken, rather 
than that they should be assisted by a hand which will not be moved by 
their dictation? How many churches, I should like to know, would be 
built, how many poor comforted, fed, and clothed, by money which they 
would give ? , 

“Tt is reserved for me, humble as I am, to read these blind bigots a 
lesson, and to tell them that they are not Christians but Pharisees. They 
belong, I think, to the same class of hypocrites who condemned the Sa- 
viour because he ate and drank with publicans and sinners: and they ap- 
pear to be just as full of the devils of intolerance as they were in the old 
times. They are certainly very impudent and bold devils when they enter 
into the breasts of professing Christians in such a free and enlightened 
land as America. Such bigoted intolerance would be bad enough in Tim- 
buctoo, or the Fejee Islands, but in America, it is like a foul, black spot 
on the bright sun. I am going to.Europe in the course of a few days, to 
stay for some time, and when I come back—which I certainly will do— 
maybe I will give a course of lectures to raise a fund to send mission 
aries to Christianize the clerical Pharisees. These Pharisees, ladies and 
gentlemen, would rather that the poor and destitute should not have the 
gospel preached, and kind words said to them, than the means should be 
furnished by the patronage of your very humble servant. I beg of you all 
the prayers of this congregation in behalf of all such benighted and mis- 
erable sinners.’ 


The bracketed “laughter,” ‘‘cheers,” ‘ applause,” &c., 
with which the foregoing brilliant and truthful sky-rocketing 
on the part of Lola is set in print in the Heraid report, is 
omitted as unnecessary to what I am going to say. 

It is an established principle with many people, that be- 
cause a person sins in one respect; he must sinin all. For 
him to sin is entirely in keeping ; for him to do a good deed 
is altogether improper. For instance, a man is guilty of the 
sin of profane swearing: yet he loathes and contemns the dis- 
honesty, the corruption, and whited-sepulchrism of the day. 
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He finds in the Bible the commands, “ Thou shalt not steal,” 
** Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
His honest, big heart swells with indignation when he looks 
upon a thief and a liar. He looks abroad upon society, and 
finds many thieves and many liars. Perhaps they are protect- 
ed by the garb of whited-sepulchrism: perhaps they are mag- 
nates in the land—pillars in the church. He feels that civil 
government and decent society are ‘outraged, and the church 
of the living God desecrated, by these thieves and liars, who 
have converted the house of prayer into a “den” for their un- 
holy machinations. He has a tongue of fervor, and a pen of 
fire. He would like to raise his voice and give utterance to 
the manly thoughts that swell his indignant bosom, and he: 
would be pleased to snatch a bolt from the brow of Sinai, and: 
hurl it at the foes of Jehovah. He must not dare to do it, 
however. He must not presume to make any comments upon 
the text, “‘ Thou shalt not steal.” And why? Because he is 
a sinner: because he is no professionist. Let him sin on; let 
him do no good deed: because if he sins once, he must sin all 
the time. If he violate the law in one instance, he must in 
all. 

Take another example. A woman, perhaps, does not, in 
everything, present an unblemished record. Whodoes? Yet 
she sees that the poor have not the gospel preached unto them, 
because they have no house of worship. The woman, of whom 
I speak, volunteers her services to procure money for building 
ahouse. Surely it is a laudable, a Christian object to have 
this house built. But then it must not be built by the woman 
sinner. Not only is she condemned for raising money for the 
charitable object, but the minister who accepts her aid is con- 
demned also. 

Now, if the cavillers would just remember that they them- 
selves had not built the church for the poor, when they should 
have done it, their mouths would be effectually stopped. Who 
committed the greatest sin—the Rev. Mr. Hoyt, in accepting aid 
from Lola Montez to build a church for the poor, or the pro- 
visional bishop and his dependants in failing to build one for 
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them? Why did not they rebuild the church of the Good 
Shepherd, and then close the doors of temptation which they 
left open for Dr. Hoyt to accept aid from sinners. 

The whole principle for which the bishop contends, is wrong. 
It is time that the bishops were waking up from the Rip 
Van Winkle dreams of fogyism. Let them come to the con- 
clusion to accept of good and good-doers, even though they 
come out of Nazareth. It is this constant denunciation of 
every one who does not come up to a narrow, mean standard 
of puritanism, which keeps the world in sinand iniquity. Let 
every one do all the good he can. Jet the vilest sinner, if he 
will, put his shoulder to the wheel, and help in a good cause 
to-day, even though he did wrong on yesterday, and may, un- 
fortunately, be a wrony-doer again on to-morrow. Accept of 
the little good he does, and encourage him to do more. The 
spirit of good is aggressive. One good feeling in the human 
heart crowds out a bad one, and makes room, not only for it- 
self, but for another. The hand that does a good deed is dis- 
posed to do other good acts, especially when conscience goes 
out from a glad heart, and wreathes the hand that works the 
deed of charity and love in smiles, which it calls down from 
heaven. I say again, then, let the sinner do a good deed to- 
day, though he sinned on yesterday, and may sin again to- 
morrow, and the next day, and the next year, and forever. 
The aggregate of good, like the aggregate of everything else, is 
made up of particles. Let us get all the particles we can, so 
that the more the particles the larger the aggregate of good. 
Let the rogue denounce the liar, and fail to lie if he will. 
Then set it down to his credit that he does the good thing of 
not lying. And let the liar denounce the rogue if he will, and 
put it down to his credit that he fails to steal. Don’t force a 
man because he lies, to commit all the balance of the crimes 
in the catalogue. And so, let Lola Montez, sinner as she may 
be, build churches for the poor, and bid her God speed, as Dr. 
Hoyt dues. And then keep the bishop from “ getting after” 
the Doctor, simply because he lets Lola help him to bless the 
poor. 
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XIL—IN EACH HEART TWO BEINGS DWELL. 


In each heart two beings dwell, 
One an angel bright and good, 

And the other,*mark it well, 
Comes of Satan’s sable brood. 


And they struggle day and night, 
Striving which shall wear the crown; 
One for darkness, one for light, 
One to smile, and one to frown. 


When the demon has the sway, 
Then the heart is dark and sad; 
When the angel has his way, 
Then the heart is light and glad. 


Brother mortal, fellow-man, 
Watch the conflict every hour ; 
Aid the angel if you can, 
In his deadly fight for power. 





XUi.—O'CONNELL AND MRS. MORIARTY. 


FROM MADDEN’S ‘‘ REVELATIONS OF IRELAND.” 


Ir was in an Irish court of justice that Mr. O’Connell could 
be seen to greatest advantage. Every quality of the lawyer and 
the advocate he displayed. He showed research and perfect 
mastery of his profession, and he exhibited his own great and 
innate qualities. Who that ever beheld him on the Munster 
circuit, when he was in the height of his fame, but must have 
admired his prodigious versatility of formidable powers. His 
pathos was often admirable ; his humor flowed without effort 
or art. What jokes he uttered !—whatsarcasms! How well 
he worked his case through; never throwing away a chance, 
never relaxing his untiring energies. 

Pity that a man of such splendid talents and commanding 
eloquence should have addicted himself to so much abuse. 

From his earliest days, O’Connell had the reputation of be- 
ing a proficient in the art of vituperation. No public man in any 
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country ever stooped so much toabuse—he enjoyed throwing dirt. 
In classical severity, and in genuine satiric power, he never could 
be compared to either Curran, Grattan, or Plunket. The invec- 
tives against Flood and Corry could never have been spoken 
by O’Connell ; he had no pretensions to the masterly talent for 
wielding the weapon of poignant scorn and polished satire pos- 
sessed by Grattan. There was more of the genius for invec- 
tive in Curran’s famous dissection of Lord Clare’s character 
(in his own presence), than in all the coarse tirades which fell 
from O’Connell’s lips. Nor was he comparable to Lord Plunket, 
as a master of invective. The withering denunciation of Lord 
Castlereagh, in the Irish House of Commons; the chastise- 
ment of the late Master Ellis, in the English House of Com- 
mons ; and the ludicrous castigation of the present Marquis of 
Londonderry, in the House of Lords, in 1832 ; these were speci- — 
mens of oratorical satire which O’Connell could never equal- 
When, indeed, he attempted a regular invective, he was sure to 
shock by the foulness of his language; or, by some gross un- 
fairness, he would probably suggest feelings of sympathy for 
the object of his attack. Even in his favorite eloquence of 
Billingsgate, he was matched, if not surpassed by Cobbett. 

Many, indeed, of O’Connell’s tirades were not, in talent, be- 
yond the ordinary leaders of a scurrilous newspaper. His abuse 
derived its force from his personal station, from his rank at the 
bar, and from his prominence, as the acknowledged leader of 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

But, for a round volley of abusive epithets, nobody could 
surpass him. One of his droll comic sentences was often 
worth a speech of an h6ur, in putting down an opponent, or in 
gaining supporters to his side. At Mist Prius he turned his 
mingled talent for abuse and drollery to great effect. He cov- 
ered a witness with ridicule, or made a cause so ludicrous, 
that the real grounds of complaint became invested with ab- 
surdity. One of the best things he ever said, was in an as- 
size town on the Munster circuit. The attorney of the side 
opposite to that on which O’Connell was retained, was a gen- 
tleman remarkable for his combative qualities—he delighted 
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in being in a fight, and was foremost in many of the politi- 
cal scenes of excitement in his native town. His person was 
indicative of his disposition. His face was bold, menacing, 
and scornful, in its expression. He had stamped on him the 
defiance and resolution of a pugilist. Upon either temple 
there stood erect a lock of hair, which no brush could smooth 
down. These locks looked like horns, and added to the com- 
bative expression of his countenance. He was fiery in his na- 
ture, excessively spirited, and ejaculated, rather than spoke, 
to an audience, his speeches, consisting of a series of short, 
hissing, spluttering sentences, by no means devoid of talent, 
of a certain kind. Add to all this, that the gentleman was 
an Irish attorney, and an Orangeman, and the reader may 
suppose that he was “ a character.” 

Upon the occasion referred to, this gentleman gave repeated 
annoyance to O’Connell—by interrupting him in the progress 
of the cause—by speaking to the witnesses—and by interfering 
in a manner altogether improper, and unwarranted by legal 
custom. But it was no easy matter to make the combative 
attorney hold his peace—he, too, was an agitator in his own 
fashion. In vain did the counsel engaged with O’Connell in 
the cause sternly rebuke him; in vain did the judge admonish 
him to remain quiet; up he would jump, interrupting the 
proceedings, hissing out his angry remarks and vociferations 
with vehemence. While O’Connell was in the act of pressing a 
most important question, he jumped up again, undismayed, 
solely for the purpose of interruption. O’Connell losing all 
patience, suddenly turned round, and scowling at the disturber, 
shouted ina voice of thunder, “ sit* down, you audacious, 
snarling, pugnacious ram-cat.” Scarcely had the words fallen 
from his lips, when roars of laughter rang through the couri+ 
The judge himself laughed outright at the happy and humorous 
description of the combative attorney, who, pale with passion, 
gasped in inarticulate rage. The name of ram-cat stuck to 
him through all his life. 

One of the drollest scenes of vituperation that O’Connell ever 
figured in, took place in the early part of his life. Not long 
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after he was called to the bar, his character and peculiar 
talents received rapid recognition from all who were even 
casually acquainted with him. His talent for vituperative 
language was perceived, and by some he was, even in those 
days, considered matchless as a scold. There was, however, 
at that time in Dublin a certain woman, Biddy Moriarty, who 
had a huckster’s stall on one of the quays nearly opposite the 
Four Courts. She was a virago of the first order, very able 
with her fist, and still more formidable with her tongue. From 
one end of Dublin to the other she was notorious for her powers 
of abuse, and even in the provinces Mrs. Moriarty’s language 
had passed into currency. The dictionary of Dublin slang had 
been considerably enlarged by her, and her voluble impudence 
had almost become proverbial. Some of O’Connell’s friends, 
however, thought that he could beat her at the use of her own’ 
weapons. Of this, however, he had some doubts himself, when 
he had listened once or twice to some minor specimens of her 
Billingsgate. It was mooted once whether the young Kerry 
barrister could encounter her, and some one of the company 
_ (in O’Connell’s presence) rather too freely ridiculed the idea of 
his being able to meet the famous Madame Moriarty. O’Con- 
nell never liked the idea of being put down, and he professed 
his readiness to encounter her, and even backed himself for 
the match. Bets were offered and taken—it was decided that 
the match should come off at once. 

The party adjourned to the huckster’s stall, and there was 
the owner herself, superintending the sale of her small wares— 
a few loungers and ragged idlers were hanging round her stall 
—for Biddy was a “ character,” and in her way was one of the 
sights of Dublin. 

O’Connell was very confident of success. He had laid an 
ingenious plan for overcoming her, and with all the anxiety of 
an ardent experimentalist, waited to put it into practice. He 
resolved to open the attack. At this time, O’Connell’s own 
party, and the loungers about the place, formed an audience 
quite sufficient to arouse Mrs. Moriarty, on public provocation, 
to a due exhibition of her powers. O’Connell commenced the 
ettack : 
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* What’s the price of this walking-stick, Mrs. What’s-your- 
name ?” 

“‘ Moriarty, sir, is my name, and a good one it is; and what 
have you got to say agen it? and one-and-sixpence’s the price 
of the stick. Troth, it’s chape as dirt—so it is.” 

* One-and-sixpence for a walking-stick ; whew! why, you 
are no better than an impostor, to ask eighteen-pence for what 
cost you twopence.” 

*'Twopence, your grandmother,” replied Mrs. Biddy; ‘do 
you mane to say, it’s chating the people I am? imposter, in- 
deed !” 

** Ay, impostor ; and it’s that I call you to your teeth,” re- 
joined O’Connell. 

** Come, cut your stick, you cantankerous jackanapes.” 

** Keep a civil tongue in your head, you old diagonal,” 
cried O’Connell, calmly. 

Stop your jaw, you pug-nosed badger; or by this and 
that,” cried Mrs. Biddy, “ 1’ll make you go quicker nor you 
came.” 

* Don’t be in a passion, my old radius—anger will only 
wrinkle your beauty.” 

*¢ By the hokey, if you say another word of impudence, I’ll 
tan your dirty hide, you bastely common scrub; and sorry I’d 
be,to soil my fists upon your carcase.” 

‘‘ Whew! boys, what a passion old Biddy is in; I protest, 
as I am a gentleman i 

“ Jintleman! jintleman! the likes of you a jintleman; 
Wisha, by gar; that bangs Banagher. Why; you potato-faced 
pippin-sneezer, when did a Madagascar monkey like you pick 
enough of common Christian dacency to hide your Kerry 
brogue.” 

*¢ Kasy, now—easy, now,” cried O’Connell, with imperturba- 
ble good humor, ‘‘ don’t choke yourself with fine language, 
you old whiskey-drinking parallelogram.” 

‘¢ What’s that you call me, you murderin’ villain?” roared 
Mrs. Moriarty, stung into fury. 

**T call you,” answered O’Connell, ‘a parallelogram ; and 
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a Dublin judge and jury will say that it’s no libel to call you 
so?” 

‘Oh, tare-an-ouns! Oh, holy Biddy ! that an honest woman 
like me should be called a parrybellygrum to her face. I’m 
none of your parrybellygrums, you rascally gallows-bird ; you 
cowardly, sneaking, plate-licking bliggard !” 

** Oh, not you, indeed!” retorted O’Connell; ‘‘ why, I sup- 
pose you’ll deny that you keep a hypotheneuse in your house.” 

‘“‘Tt’s a lie for you, you b—y robber; I never had such a 
thing in my house, you swindling thief.” 

** Why, sure all the neighbors know very well that you keep 
not only a hypotheneuse, but that you go out to walk with him 
every Sunday, you heartless old heptagon.” 

‘Oh, hear that, ye saints of glory! Oh, there’s bad lan- 
guage from a fellow that wants to pass for a jintleman. May 
the devil fly away with you, you michel from Munster, and 
make celery-sauce of your rotten limbs, you mealy-mouthed 
tub of guts.” 

* Ah, you can’t deny the charge, you miserable submultiple 
of a duplicate ratio.” 

‘Go, rinse your mouth in the Liffey, you nasty tickle- 
pitcher; after all the bad words you speak, it ought to be 
filthier than your face, you dirty chicken of Beelzebub.” 

‘Rinse your own mouth, you wicked-minded old polygon+-to 
the deuce I pitch you, you blustering intersection of a st—ng 
superficies.” 

“You saucy tinker’s apprentice, if you don’t cease your 
jaw, V’ll ” But here she gasped for breath, unable to 
hawk up any more words, for the last volley of O’Connell had - 
nearly knocked the wind out of her. 

‘“‘ While I have a tongue I’ll abuse you, you most inimita- 
ble periphery. Look at her boys! there she stands—a con- 
victed perpendicular in petticoats! There’s contamination in 
her circumference, and she trembles with guilt, down to the 
extremities of her corollaries. Ah, you’re found out, you 
rectilineal antecedent, and equiangular old hag! ’Tis with 
you the devil will fly away, you porter-swiping similitude of 
the bisection of a vortex.” 
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Overwhelmed with this torrent of language, Mrs. Moriarty 
was silenced. Catching up a saucepan, she was aiming it at 
O’Connell’s head, when he very prudently made a timely re- 
treat. 

‘You have won the wager, O’Connell, here’s your bet,” 
cried the gentleman who proposed the contest. 

O'Connell knew well the use of sound in vituperation ; and, 
having to deal with an ignorant scold, determined to over- 
come her in volubility, by using all the sesquipedalia verba 
which occur in Euclid. With these, and a few significant 
epithets, and a scoffing impudent demeanor, he had, for once, 
imposed silence on Biddy Moriarty. 


XIV.—AGRICULTURAL VIEWS 0F THE LATE THOMAS SPALDING. 


In 1845, when the State Agricultural Association of Geor- 
gia was organized, a friend in middle Georgia wrote to the 
venerable and learned Thomas Spalding of Sapelo Island, for 
agricultural communications to be laid before that association. 
From some ‘cause, the communications before us were, we 
think, never laid before the Association. We are confident 
that they were never published, and as they contain the best 
essays on the subject of Georgia agriculture we have ever seen, 
we-are confident we cannot better please and serve our plant- 
ing friends in this State, than by presenting the views of Mr. 
Spalding, through the medium of-The Plantation. They have 
lost none of their value on account of the lapse of time, and 
would not, were they one hundred instead of fifteen years old. 
Mr. Spalding is now dead. Let his views come as from the 
grave, and induce our people to enter upon the improvements 
which he so much desired to see made. Let us learn from his 
counsel, in his words, ‘“‘to love our country and teach our 
household to do so,” so that they may not continue “ to aban- 
don the land of their birth, the graves of their fathers, to live 
in a ruder home—to die among a barbarous people.” 

Mr. Spalding was misinformed as to the man whom he sup- 
posed president of the Agricultural Association, when he wrote 
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his first letter. Another man was president. His first letter 
is dated Sapelo Island, Sept. 2d, 1845, and reads as follows: 


“ My Dear Sir: I received your letter of the 15th Aug. but yester- 
day. It would have given me great pleasure, old as I am, and deeply as 
Iam engaged upon other subjects, to have labored to the extent of my 
means, to furnish you with agricultural communications, had the Agri- 
cultural Society of Georgia placed you, my friend, at their head, but in- 
stead of this they have selected , who is no agriculturist, 
and who, from the nature of things could not become one ; for an agricul- 
turist must look abroad, and upon the great objects that surround him, 
and not upon abstractions that have a tendency to belittle the mind. 
And again: Mr. has shown himself an enemy to the agriculture 
of the South. 

“Under these circumstances, I must be shorter in my communications 
to you than I should otherwise have been. 

“A National Agricultural Association, at New-York, have associated 
my name among their consulting members. In return for the compliment, 
I have promised, at my leisure, to prepare a paper upon the agricultural 
capabilities of Georgia, and in doing so, I have intended to divide the State 
in three agricultural zones, the first extending from the seacoast to the 
granite range at Augusta, Milledgeville, Macon, and Columbus. This 
region is, in general, sandy, based upon clay, covered with pine or fir 
timber, adapted, within the tidal range of waters, to the production of rice, 
and of long-stapled cotton. * Thence, to the termination at the granite 
range, falls to the production of short-stapled cotton, and to its native 
growth of pines, found growing nowhere as well in the United States as 
from North Carolina to the Alabama river. Let no one undervalue this 
production, for the pine-clad hilis of Sweden and of Norway have given 
more to their people and their government, than the rich plains that 
border the Danube and the Vistula in Europe. And this, too, will be the 
case in America, when our country shall be filled up with people. 

“From the granite range, to where the rivers again break, from Athens, 
and across the country, is emphatically a farming country. I have 
known it for fifty years, and in no country in Europe or America have I 
seen any region so admirably adapted to the production of wheat and 
barley, and roots of every variety ; and these should ever go together. 
Carrots, and beets, and turnips, should precede the wheat crops, if great 
results are expected. Turnips are supposed to have given to England more 
than any one plant that was ever introduced into it; and carrots, and beets 
are still better. In this climate these are all winter crops. They could be 
plucked from the field to be fed to stock, and would give great returns in 
manure to the land, which, reposing during the summer, and free from 
the action of the plough, would improve yearly in fertility, instead of be- 
ing washed away, in a few years, and destroyed by corn culture. There 
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are streams all around to manufacture your wheat, and well fed teams 
could cart your products to a shipping point upon your rivers, instead 
of your being dependent upon monopolizing associations. 

“The red lands of Georgia resemble, in every point, the red lands of 
Morocco in Africa. The climate is precisely the same; and John Gray 
Jackson, who resided at Mogadore, as consul-general for twelve years, 
says that one crop of wheat would feed the entire people for seven years; 
but the government of Morocco does not permit exportation, except as a 
special favor; and thousands, and tens of thousands of acres, when there is 
a good season, are left unreaped upon the fields. 

“Our third zone, extending from Franklin county to the line, is in all 
points 1 the finest grazing country in America, and should be covered with 
flocks and herds. 

“The hills are sufficiently elevated, to be verdant at all seasons; the val- 
leys are sufficiently moist and fertile to give maize or corn crops, and hay 
to winter stock of every kind; and lucern should be cultivated in every 
valley. 

“ Arthur Young found, that in the vicinity of Barcelona, lucern, culti 
vated in their valley lands, gave forty tons to ee acre of rich food in five 
cuttings, and the climate of Barcelona, ‘and the soils of their valleys 
greatly resemble the climate and soil of our Cherokee country. 

“Tn closing my observations upon this zone, I cannot hesitate to say, 
that the State, or our friend Col. Carter, or some-other person that could 
afford to do so, should expend $1,000 in procuring from Liverpool, where 
they can be procured, ten Alpaca, or Peruvian Sheep. They have done 
well in England, in a quarter where the mountains are about the same 
elevation of the Cherokee mountains. Their fleeces have been improved in 
quality, and increased in weight. The Earlof Derby, in Lancashire, has 
multiplied them, and an application, either by the legislature or by a re- 
spectable individual, transmitted through the medium of our present 
Minister, Louis McLane, would, no doubt, procure them at twenty pounds 
sterling a head; or they might be procured at a much lower rate, by an 
application, on the part of the legislature, to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Bancroft, from Peru direct, by our returning ships-of-war. 

“In cultivating wheat, we should abandon the dirty little white wheat, 
and return to the yellow lammas which grew, forty and fifty years ago, 
well in the upper country, and gave wheat that weighed (70) seventy 
pounds to the bushel. We should sow our wheat crop the last of Septem- 
ber as Dr. Pallas says they are obliged to do in the Crimea, to guard 
against rust; and we should, if we sow broadcast, sow four bushels to the 
acre, as they do in England.” 
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The second letter from Mr. Spalding is as follows : 


‘¢Dear Sir: Your letter of the 28th of March I received some time 
since. 

“From indisposition and other causes acting upon age, I have not com- 
pleted the paper I intended for the National Institution ; and in fact I have 
been desirous, if possible, of visiting our hill counties before I do so. 

“But if you have retained my letter of last summer, by leaving out 
what was personal in that letter and annexing to it what follows, you will 
have distinctly, although concisely, my agricultural opinions. 

‘¢ Agricultural chemistry, geology, and steam, are the three hobbies upon 
which thousands are riding in the present day. They are all good in their 
way, but they are all more liable to mislead feeble minds than to pgint to 
truth, to profit, or to general usefulness. 

“The same analysis of soils was given by Darwin fifty years ago, and 
by Davy forty years ago, that is given by Liebig now. Yet the English 
learned nothing from the first two, and I ain afraid we shall learn but little 
from the last. 

“Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley are sending men to Scotland to 
learn Scotch husbandry—t@ view the effects of under-draining and deep 
ploughing, all of which I saw forty-six years ago. To be sure the Scotch 
then employed brushwood and stones for draining, and not hollow tiles, as 
they now do, rather from necessity than inclination; but where bushes are 
abundant, and stones are scattered over the land, it would be idle to seek 
for any other means for filling up under-draining. 

“ Flemish husbandry has been famous in modern Europe for hundreds of 
years, and its celebrity is owing to trenching the lands eighteen inches 
deep with the spade, at first every third year, afterward every seven years. 
This deep spading, by mingling the subsoil with the surface soil, brought 
forward, in ninety-nine cases in one hundred, all those substances, either 
mineral] or organic, that the chemist is seeking after, as the food of the 
plant. The subsoil plough, at a tenth of the expense, produces the same 
result. I subsoiled one hundred and seventy acres the last year, and I 
certainly could not estimate the cost at more than three dollars’ worth of 
labor upon the acre, done by my own men, and my own ploughs. The 
Flemish husbandmen had learned, in the school of experience and of ob- 
servation, that nature had divided the world of vegetables into two great 
families; the one with large leaves and long, large, or feculent roots: that 
while these leaves should spread themselves to the beams of the sun, or 
float on the vapor of the atmosphere, to inhale electric light from the one, 
or drink gaseous matter from the other, all the useful matter that was 
gathered from either source was passed down by the roots and deposited 
deep in the soil, for future usefulness. 

“The other family of plants are reedy in external appearance, fibrous in 
their roots, seeking from afar their nourishment, and rambling over the 
surface of the land. 
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“ These two families of plants are to each other light and shade—good 
and evil. 

“It is in the proper alternation of these green and grain crops—it is in 
the proper intermingling of the subsoil with the vegetable surface soil 
before, from their general lightness, they are either washed off by the 
rains or blown away by the winds—this is all that agricultural chemistry 
consists in. Cotton is more absolutely a green crop than clover, with this 
advantage—that all its organic matter is returned to the soil, instead of 
being carried off the land. But cotton would, better far, mingle with small 
grain than with Indian corn, because the continued summer-ploughing of 
cotton and of Indian corn mars the philosophy of the system. 

“And I invite you to experiment for yourself, the sowing of wheat in 
your cotton field, on a small scale, about the first of September, and raking 
the seed in. The more it is trodden upon afterward by the people picking 
the cotton, the better the wheat will be. It is the late sowing of wheat that 
brings rust. If clover sown with wheat does not injure it, cotton will not. 
The cotton stalks pulled up in February or March, will leave the wheat to 
multiply, to grow, and to ripen. 

“T never saw an acre of wheat sown in Scotland but with clover, and 
yet I have never seen so good clover, or so good wheat, in any other 
country. They alternately protect each other. You remember I consid- 
ered the region you live in as peculiarly adapted for wheat; but you must 
get clear of the little, dirty, white wheat that you have been sowing, and 
return to the tall, yellow wheat which grew in our upper country forty or 
fifty years ago, when twenty bushels was the common crop to the acre, and 
the grain the finest and heaviest in America. 

¢ 


* GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


“You should use oxen altogether in your agricultural operations, 
whenever things settle down to a regular course. It will make the differ- 
ence of success or failure. An ox eosts less than a horse or mule, and 
may be said never to die; for at eight years old he can be exchanged for 
two, three years old. 

“ The ox will plough as much, and travel as far in yoke, as the horse. 

‘‘The wealth and prosperity of New-England may be attributed materi- 
ally to their employing oxen in the plough, and the water of the hills in 
machinery. New-England is not better situated, in either instance, than 
the hill country of Georgia; and you have many advantages over the 
Eastern States—a climate that requires less winter provender—cotton seed 
going to waste everywhere—the best cattle feed that is known. 

‘“‘ What may surprise you, if you have not read Rossinguilt’s work, is that 
two and a half pounds of flaxseed is equal to six pounds of either wheat or 
Indian corn, as nourishment for oxen or sheep, or any animal that chews 
the cud—and cotton-seed is of equal value. 
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“Tf oxen or sheep are kept, as they should be, under sheds, the cotton- 
seed employed in their feed, while it nourishes the animal, will be improved 
and increased as manure. 

“The last summer was so dreadful that I made no fodder, and little corn, 
but, with six and a half pounds of corn shucks and six quarts of cotton-seed, 
I worked my oxen the entire winter, and they were in better condition in 
March than they were in November. I consider a bushel of corn shucks, 
weighing thirteen pounds, and six quarts of cotton-seed, steamed, full feed 
for a working or a fattening animal. 

“Two oxen, worked abreast, are enough for the heaviest plough you can 
employ; and the Boston eagle plough, with wheel and coulter, with two 
oxen, will plough, daily, two acres, turning furrows fourteen inches wide 
and seven inches deep, by turning these furrows alternately right and left, 
so as to leave a trench between them. The subsoil plough, No. 6, with a 
single ox, will break and bring up the subsoil from eight to nine inches 
deeper, and thus bring into cultivation your red loamy clays, which really 
contain all those mineral substances which, in other countries, the chemist 
desires the farmer to seek for at a distance, with the vegetable or other or- 
ganic substances of the surface soil, and thus make them render up, by fer- 
mentation, their latent gases. 

“ The range of country from Milledgeville to Athens, and from Augusta 
to Columbus—that is, a country one hundred and eighty miles by seventy, 
or more—these twelve thousand square miles have a soil resembling the 
red lands of Morocco, the best wheat lands in the world ; and they have a 
climate resembling the climate of Naples; which country, under a govern- 
ment often checking, and even prohibiting, at times, exportation, and which 
is worked bya lazzaroni population, with the rudest instruments of culture, 
gives the farmer an average crop of twenty bushels of wheat to the acre ; 
and this wheat is the only wheat fit for maccaroni, from its abundant gluten, 
the most nutritious portion of the grain. 

“ Within this space, too, there is water-power to manufacture more flour 
than the United States now exports. Enlightened industry would direct 
every streamlet from the hill to irrigate the valley through which it flows, 
and when it has performed that task, mingling its waters with the accumu- 
lated waters of other hills, these rills will become large enough to be’em- 
ployed in manufacturing the grain they have assisted to produce. Nor yet 
have these waters discharged all the obligation that their Almighty Creator 
predoomed them to fulfil, for they are again to unite below the granite 
range, to form the rivers that are to float this produce to the sea. 

“ But to accomplish these ends, my friend, we must learn to love our 
country, and teach our household to do so. We must cling to it as we 
would ‘to our institutions, for there are thousands of American people, I be- 
lieve before God, that would lay down their lives before they would be 
driven from the institutions or laws of their country. And yet, in the love 
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of change, in the restless appetite for roving, they abandon the land of their 
birth, the graves of their fathers, to live in a ruder home, to die among a 
barbarous people, 

“ But, to return to the subject we are engaged upon ; the eagle plough 
has been adapted, by its inventor, for side-hill ploughing, by simply turning 
over the mould from one side of the plough to the other, so as to throw 
every furrow down hill. The change is effected in a moment, and an iron 
hook and rod keep it in its place. 

“ But it is not deep, horizontal ploughing alone, that will preserve hill 

land from washing. It must be accompanied by under-draining in every 
hollow. It is the accumulation of water in these shallows and sinks, that, 
breaking away the narrow bounds that impond them, under some violent 
fall of rain, wears away great gullies and abrades slopes. 
...‘ I would repeat the importance of deep horizontal ploughing, with under- 
drains, filled with stenes or even brush-wood. These would, in conjunction 
with deep ploughing, cause the greatest portion of any rain-shower, with all 
its ammonia and carbon, to sink into the land, where, Jeaving all that was 
soluble in it, the water would pass quietly and silently to the next drain pre- 
pared for it. Ploughing and under-draining would soften the effects of 
droughts upon the land, while it would still more effectually turn any injury 
from redundant rains. 

“ The land in woods does not wash away, and why? Because the shade 
and the roots keep the soil permeable to the rain, which passes down to 
break out in springs at the bottom of hills—in springs of beauty and useful- 
ness. Denude the land of woods and scratch the surface by shallow hus- 
bandry, the springs are dried up, the pores of the soil are closed, leaving 
the subsoil to settle down into a hard and impenetrable clay. 

“The foregoing operations would, at the end of a year or two, lessen the 
labor on the farm, instead of increasing it. And this brings me to another 
point of great importance. It is with great astonishment that, for forty 
years past, I have noticed in our interior country—a country filled with the 
finest granite in America—that no attempts have been made at stone houses, 
stone barns, and stone offices. Every stone that lies upon the surface will 
be found to have two straight sides, for the laws of crystallization compel 
the stone, by whatever cause broken, to break in straight lines. Whenever 
a sledge-hammer is applied to break a large stone, it fractures in straight 
lines. Apply even gunpowder to upheave great masses, and this law is 
found to direct its action. Now, with these advantages, and with the labor 
of our farm-servants at command, I say to you with confidence, that stone 
dwellings, and stone barns, can be built cheaper than wooden houses, or 
wooden barns. ' 

“Tt is now thirty-six years since I have built a wooden house. My 
houses and barns are built of tabby (shells, lime, and sand), but only be- 
cause I had no stone. The very small quantity of lime that is required for 
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this operation, if the stone is carefully selected, or carefully broken under 
the sledge-hammer, will cost less than the paint with which the farmer 
vainly attempts to preserve or ornament his wooden house. 

“ Again: to continue the train of improvements, your present wooden 
fences should be transformed to evergreen hedges ; and nature gives us the 
finest and most delightful hedging plants. The cersema (the upong of North 
Carolina) makes the most beautiful hedge I have ever seen, but is slow of 
growth. The white Cherokee rose makes a beautiful, and speedy, and 
cheap fence. By running a small straight ditch on the inner side of your 
wooden fence, and insertiny a cutting eight or ten inches long, obliquely in 
the fresh soil, every foot, and training the vine upon the old fence, three 
years will transform a perishable wooden fence into a green hedge, covered 
-for six weeks with white roses. What improves its beauty, without dimin- 
ishing its strength, is to make every alternate cutting a multiflora rose. It 
grows as far, and begins to bloom just as the white rose declines, 

«I have, with two men and two boys, and a light cart, planted these rose 
cuttings round a field of one hundred acres in two weeks. If this planting 
is done in February, one plant in ten will not die ; but, of course, the work 
should be repeated every season, until the fence is entire. After the sec- 
ond year, the roses will prop and begin to support the then declining wooden 
fence. 

“T say to you, in conclusion, that after fifty-five years of observation } 
that after having examined the agriculture of Scotland, England, and 
France ; that after having read everything I could get hold of, upon the 
soils, the climate, and the agricultural practices of modern times, I know 
no such wheat region as the one I have been describing ; and I believe that 
ten millions of bushels of wheat, or its representative, two millions of bar- 
Tels of flour, ought to be its annual export. Nor should this exclude as 
much cotton as would produce seed enough to feed your working animals, 
and to manure your soil. 

“In my former letter, I dwelt upon the beauty of our Cherokee counties, 
and their advantages to flocks of sheep and to herds of cattle. Some fifty 
years ago, while very young, Judge Walton, one of the Congress of 1776, 
had been sent as commissioner of the United States, to negotiate with the 
Cherokee Indians. On his return, he dwelt with admiration upon the beauty 
of the country, calling it ‘ the Italy of America.’ Every enlightened travel- 
ler since has repeated the observation ; and, in truth, no country can more 
resemble that between the Alps and Appenines, in soil, in climate, in its 
waters, and in its sky, than our Cherokee counties; and the day is not far 
distant when flocks of sheep shall cover every hill and herds of cattle shall 
fill every valley in that section, giving their wool, their butter, and their 
cheese, to the commerce of the country. 

“In my former letter I spoke of the adaptation of the shell marl region» 
below the granite range, and the alluvions that extend thence to the sea; 
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but, as there exists no country where the culture of cotton or of rice is bet- 
ter understood than by the people of this region, I can add no precept to 
their practice. But I say to the cotton-grower, hedge your fields, work 
oxen in your ploughs, build more permanent houses ; and to the rice-grower, 
reserve the timber that is growing around you, and for sixty miles above 
you—it will preserve the temperature of the climate, and will continue 
your seasons. The world has been denuded of trees, and half the world 
has become sterile from that circumstance alone.” 





XV—LINES ON THE RECOVERY OF MY INFANT SON FROM SICKNESS, 


Faruer in heaven, if one so low 
May speak thy sacred name, 

While gushing thanks my heart o’erflow, 
Let me thy praise proclaim. 


When late my darling fevered lay, 
’Neath death’s impending arm, 

Thou turnedst his thirsty shaft away, 
And saved my child from harm. 


Oh! God, could words my thoughts express, 
What burning words would rise ; 

How all my thoughts would I confess, 
And fill the boundless skies ! 


But words are vain, and vain the song 
Which grateful numbers raise, 

Yet pulsing heart-throbs still prolong 
With every beat thy praise. 


And thou dost know a parent’s heart, 
For oh, thy hand divine 

Did form it in its every part, 
And frame it after thine. 





EDGAR A. POE. 


XVI—EDGAR A. POE. 


Or the life of Edgar A. Poe but little is known, and that little 
is transmitted to us through the medium of malice and hate, 
or, what is worse, through the medium of conceited, patron- 
izing inferiority. 

Of the conduct of Griswold in his portrait of Poe, I cannot, 
with justice to myself, suffer myself to speak. De mortuis nil 
nist bonum. Should I speak what I feel, I might commit the 
same sin toward Griswold, which, in life, he committed to- 
ward Poe, after Poe’s death. I should sin with more justice, 
however, than did Griswold ; for I should speak ill of the dead, 
to do justice to the memory of another one of the dead: to do 
which almost absolutely requires a violation of the maxim, 
De mortuis, &c., quoted above. And justice must be done, 
thotgh the heavens fall—much more though the reputation of 
Griswold should suffer. 

The subject of this notice was born in Baltimore, in Janu- 
ary, 1811. His father seems to have had considerable advan- 
tages in life, but ran away with, and married, a beautiful ac- 
tress, for which he was disowned by his friends. Poe’s father 
and mother both trod the boards for a livelihood, but with ill 
success. Soon death came, in the form of consumption, and 
relieved them from their precarious mode of life. They died 
in Richmond. 

A wealthy merchant of this city, named Allan, having no 
children of his own, adopted Poe as his son and heir, brought 
him up in luxury, and bestowed upon him all the advantages 
of a good education. In 1816, Mr. Allan and his wife made a 
tour through England, Scotland, and Ireland, and with them 
went their adopted son, who was left at Dr. Brandsby’s High 
School, Stoke Newington, near London. Here he remained 
five years. 

At the expiration of this time, in 1822, he returned to Rich- 
mond, -and continued his studies under the best masters which 
the city afforded. Then, in 1825, being fourteen years of age, 
he entered the University of Virginia. From his babyhood up 
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he was remarkable for his handsome person, and his wayward 
temper. At school, and in college, he was noted for his at- 
tainments in letters, his dissipated habits, and his diablerie— 
(or, AncLicE, devilment)—generally. 

This latter characteristic gained his expulsion from college, 
and because his patron refused to pay some of his gambling 
debts, he went off to assist Bozzaris in the Greek revolution. 
Arrived at St. Petersburg, instead of the tent of the modern 
Epaminondas, money and friends failed him, and the Russian 
authorities took him into custody. From his troubles here he 
was relieved by the American Consul, who assisted him to 
reach home. 

He entered the Military Academy at West Pvint, in 1829, 
but left without graduating. In the meantime, Mr. Allan had 
lost his old wife, and married a very young one, he being 
sixty-five years of age. From some cause connected with this 
marriage, Poe and his patron quarrelled, and were never recon- 
ciled. The father of the adopted boy died, soon afterward, 
and left our erratic genius penniless. 

In 1831 he published a small volume of poems, which 
brought him in some fame, but of course no money. Many 
articles were published by him in many journals, but he re- 
ceived such little compensation that, in poverty and despair, 
he almost yielded up the ghost. By-and-by, some prize tales 
published by him in a Baltimore paper, gained for him the 
friendship of John P. Kennedy, who assisted him in many 
ways. 

About this time Mr. White employed Poe to edit the South- 
ern Literary Messenger. By means of his prowess as editor, 
he ran the circulation of this journal up from 700 to 5000: 
and upon his slender income of $500 a year, he married a girl 
as penniless as himself. 

He remained with the Messenger for a year and a half, and 
then went to Philadelphia, and was engaged as editor of Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, whose circulation he ran up, in the course 
of two years, from 5,000 to 50,000. 

In 1840, he published his “ Tales of the Grotesque and 
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Arabesque.” In 1844, he edited the ‘‘ Broadway Journal,” in 
New-York. In 1845, his collected Tales and Poems were 
issued by Wiley & Putnam. Many other things were pub- 
lished by him between this time and the year 1847. During 
that year his wife died in great destitution, at a place called 
Fordham, near New-York. About this time our author suf- 
fered much from sickness, poverty, and one or more attacks of 
delirium tremens. Soon, however, followed a flush of literary 
engagements, and with them money enough, if it had been 
properly husbanded, to place him in comfortable circum- 
stances. 4 

Toward the close of his life he returned to Richmond, joined 
the Sons of Temperance, lectured to large and attentive au- 
diences, was considerably lionized, and felt so well pleased at 
the attentions which he received, that he determined to make 
this city his home for the balance of his days. Soon he was 
called to New-York to meet a literary engagement. He was 
unwell when he commenced his journey ; and when he reached 
Baltimore, feeling still indisposed, chilled, and exhausted, he 
took a small portion of spirits, the first which had passed his 
lips for several months, in order to relieve his bad feelings. 
This was the fatal draught. The demon was roused within 
him. Chalice after chalice of inebriating drink was pressed 
to his lips—deliriwm tremens followed—and the result was 
that the profoundest intellect, and brightest genius which 
America has produced, died‘in the person of Edgar A. Poe, in 
the common hospital of Baltimore, on the evening of Sunday, 
the 7th of October, 1849, at the age of. 38—an age just one 
year greater than the life of Byron, to whom, in many re- 
spects, he bears a remarkable resemblance. 

I said, in the beginning of this paper, that Poe must have 
justice ; but this is not the place to fully render it. My limits 
are all too small for that. The balance of this article I will 
devote to an examination of our author’s poetry, leaving his 
prose altogether out of the account, except to say that it is in 
this latter department of his writing that his genius shines 
most brightly. 
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It is generally conceded, I believe, that Poe’s “ Raven” is 
his best poem. It is much admired in this country and in 
. Europe, and is considered by many one of those pieces which, 
like Wilde’s “ My life is like a Summer Rose,” or Wolfe’s ‘ Bu- 
rial of Sir John Moore,” or Woodworth’s ‘Old Oaken Bucket,” 
and others, go simply to make a man’s reputation. And yet I 
must be permitted to doubt whether this poem alone would 
have made Poe’s reputation. Did not the fame which he had 
gained by the powerful analysis that he brought to bear upon 
everything which he wrote, make the reputation of ‘ The Ra- 
ven,” rather than “‘ The Rayen” make the reputation of the 
author? This I am inclined to believe. 

Let me not be misunderstood as endeavoring to depreciate 
the poetry of Poe. Let it be remembered that I am consider- 
ing him as a Titan—a son of Anak—a giant in intellect—one 
of the few great and original thinkers that have ever made 
their appearance upon earth—one who takes rank with Aristo. 
tle and Bacon, Locke and La Place; and when I thus look 
upon him, and remember that he did not write an Iliad, a 
Paradise Lost, a Hamlet, or even a ‘“* Woodman, spare that 
Tree,” then it is that I must be allowed to consider his poetry 
as immeasurably below his prose. It would have taken an 
Iliad to rank with his prose. How does *‘ The Raven” compare 
with ‘ Eureka,” or the ‘‘ Murders of the Rue Morgue,” or the 
*‘ Mystery of Marie Roget,” or the ‘‘ House of Usher,” or the 
least of Poe’s belles-lettres criticisms ? As the mole-hill with 
the mountain—the butterfly with the eagle. 

As a consummate piece of art in the arrangement of words 
and ideas intellectually. as contradistinguished from impulsive- 
ly designed to please, ‘“The Raven” is indeed wonderful. Poe, 
in his “‘ Philosophy of Composition,” has shown how he proceed- 
ed, step by step, to the consummation of the poem I am con- 
sidering, and before one ever reads his account of the mechan- 
ism by which it was put together, he arrives at the conclusion, 
or rather feels at once, without the slow process of arriving at 
a conclusion, that there is too much artificiality about the piece 
to produce that pleasure in the heart which it is the real office 
of poetry to produce. 
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The leading ideas of “* The Raven” are as follows: The poet 
is deeply troubled on account of the death of a maiden whom 
he loved under the name of Leonore. Midnight finds ‘him - 
sleepless (though dozing) and inconsolable, with something of 
the unearthly terrors of superstition getting hold upon his soul. 
He is just in the situation for “the sound of the grasshopper 
to be a burden.” A raven, driven by the storm which is 
raging, approaches the poet’s door; and with his beak, or his 
wings, commences rapping. IJtisthe hour of ghosts, of gob- 
lins, and of spirits; and at this point come in these lines, beau- 
tiful indeed in their description of*the scene : 


“ And the silken, sad, uncertain, rustling of each purple curtain, 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before.” 


The poet endeavors to calm his mind, by persuading him- 
self, contrary to an irresistible conviction, that the rapping is 
caused by some belated traveller. He rises, and opens his 
door; but, to add to his panic, finds nothing but darkness and 
unbroken silence. So he closes his door, and, we are left 
to imagine, tries to persuade himself that he heard nothing. 
But soon the tapping is renewed at his window, and, upon 
opening this, in comes a raven, who continually repeats the 
words, ‘‘ Never More.” The poet represents himself as enter- 
ing into a conversation with the bird, touching the things 
which weigh upon his heart; and to every question propound- 
ed, the raven answers, ‘“‘ Never More,” until the poet, who 
was, for a while, relieved from his superstitious panic by seeing 
that the cause of his alarm was nothing but a bird, begins 
again to look upon that bird as demon, devil, or something of 
the sort, and so bids him avaunt; but the bird avaunteth not. 
At the very conclusion of the poem, the poet discloses the in- 
tention of making the raven ‘“ Emblematical of Mournful and 
Never-ending Remembrance.” 

Now, there are some beauties and some faults in “’The Ra- 
ven.” The ideas of darkness, of midnight, and of storm, out 
of doors—of the gloomy and melancholy feelings of a soul 
within—the stillness of the hour, and the panic caused by 
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a slight noise, are all poetical. But Poe does not elaborate 
these to perfection. 

In the first verse of Byron’s Hebrew melody, “‘ From Job” 
some of these ideas aré very skilfully and properly used, and 
in proper verse : 


“ A spirit passed before me: I beheld 
The face of Immortality unyeiled— 
Deep sleep came down on every eye, save mine— 
And there it stood—all formless, but divine ; 
Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake ; 
And as my damp hair stiffened, thus it spake.” 


Now, here is a scene, not exactly of panic alone, but of deep 
awe and reverence. How far superior it is to Poe’s scene of 
panic in “ The Raven!” 

If it be answered that here Divinity itself appeared before 
Job, and the scene described above must necessarily, on that 
account, be grander and more sublime than a somewhat simi- 
lar scene in ‘*The Raven” where only a bird causes only a 
panic, then I ask the reader’s attention to a scene in Macbeth: 


“ Lady M.—Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the sternest good-night.—He is about it. 


* i ® * * * * 


Macb.—I have done the deed: Didst thou not hear a noise? 
Lady M.—I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Did you not speak? 
Macb.— When? 
Lady M.— Now, 
Macb.— As I descended ? 
Lady M.—Ay.” 


In this scene there is darkness—murder—remorse—instead 
of a sad memory alone—panic at the “ owl’s scream”. and the 
‘crickets’ cry.” But the bird of evil omen, having fulfilled his 
office, is summarily dismissed, as he should be. He is not 
continued in the scene to converse with the two Macbeths, and 
thus destroy the effect by a prolonged and unnatural] presence. 
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Not so with the raven of Poe. After his office is fulfilled, 
his presence is continued, much to the weakening of the effect 
produced. And were not our attention drawn from this fact 
by the strange and unusual melody of the versification, the 
anticlimax would render the poem ridiculous. 

I do not think the versification, however excellent in itself, 
well adapted to the elaboration of the poetical ideas which I have 
pointed out in ‘‘ The Raven.” Iam well aware that Poe never 
aims at sublimity of language; and, in truth, that there is no 
sublime, as the word is usually employed, in any of our au- 
thor’s writings. He was too purely intellectual, too cold, too 
destitute of passion, to be sublime, or to write good poetry. 
And should I be told that I must not condemn an author for not 
being sublime, or impassioned, when he did not intend to be, 
and when it is no part of the plan of his production to be so, 
I answer: an author must not be considered as having written 
a good poem, because there are elements of good poetry in his 
production, when they have been ruined or even lowered from 
their proper dignity by improper handling. 

I know very well that to make a sublime or impassioned 
poem of ‘* The Raven,” was no part of Poe’s intention. And it 
is difficult to conceive what particular character he designed 
to give his poem. My own opinion is, that its chief character- 
istic is its peculiar versification. There are poetical ideas in 
it, and the appearance of the raven, and the effect produced 
under the peculiar circumstances, are highly effective; but 
the effect is destroyed, or at least weakened, and the poem 
made almost comic, by the too long continuance of the raven 
on the stage, and his extended, monotonous repetition of a sin- 
gle expression. And even were not this the case, the elaborate 
versification, that versification not being of the proper kind, 
destroyed the effect. Hence, in characterizing ‘‘ The Raven,” I 
must say that it is entirely Poeish, and is a “ Poem of the 
Grotesque.” And when I say it is Poetsh, I mean it partakes 
of the whims and moods of its author, or, I should say, more 
of his intellectual idiosyncrasies, and not of his mighty intel- 
lect. 
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But suppose I admit that Poe does not continue his raven 
too long upon the stage, and is not guilty of anti-climax: I 
still contend, as I have said a little back, that he has weak- 
ened, if not destroyed, his poetical ideas by his elaborate ver- 
sification. This is apparent from reading “ The Raven” itself. 
Those who have read his ‘‘ Rationale of Verse,” his * Poetic 
Principle,” and his criticisms upon poetry, have still stronger 
proof of it; and when, in addition to all this, we read his 
** Philosophy of Composition,” we can almost see—not the 
artist in his studio—but the artisan in his shop, with his tools 
to “ right and left of him,” in the form of dactyls, spondees, 
pentameters, hexameters, &c., &c., setting to work to see how 
artificial an affair he can manufacture. To be pleasing, ex- 
cept as an elaborate work of art merely, ‘ The Raven” ex- 
hibits too much handiwork—smells too strongly of the lamp. 
Some good ideas started from Poe’s brain in the composition of 
‘‘ The Raven,” but instead of allowing them to go on to the 
hearts and minds of his readers unmanipulated, as the sun- 
beam travels to the flower, he takes up his prism, stops them 
on the way, decomposes their light, and instead of Apollo’s 
glowing colors, throws upon us the cold, gaudy tints merely 
of the rainbow. There is a redundancy of versification in 
“ The Raven.” The words are chaste enough. There is 
no mere rhetoric: but there certainly is a surplusage of the 
paraphernalia of prosody. ‘The Raven” is too dressy ; and 
though we may, and do, admire the dress on account of its 
quaintness, its originality, its intellectual artificiality, its 
elaborateness, we are forced to the conclusion that there is but 
little soul beneath its well-arranged folds. There is but little 
of the divine afflatus of poesy in “ The Raven.” 

Much of what is here said of ‘‘ The Raven” is applicable to 
Poe’s other poems. His chief characteristic as a poet is his 
splendid word-weaving—his easy, though elaborate, versifica- 
tion, with its smooth and harmonious flow. This is what is 
generally said. of it, and it is true; yet, I believe that a 
‘ majority of those who say so would not find it easy to read 
Poe’s poetry, with the proper rhythm. It takes something of 
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an artist to do so, and if he is fully cognizant of the rules 
of prosody, there is no very difficult task before him. But, 
with the ordinary mass of readers, our author’s versification is 
anything but smooth and melodious, as may be determined 
by attempts to read it; and it is, for this reason, faulty. For 
Poe himself says, in his ‘* Rationale of Verse,” “ That rhythm is 
erroneous (at some point or other, more or less obvious), which 
any ordinary reader can, without design, read improperly.” 
According to this, there is but little of Poe’s rhythm which is 
not ‘erroneous ;” and the reason of it is, that his transitions 
from trochees to pyrrhics, from iambics to dactyls, from 
spondees to anapeests, are so rapid and so sudden. He deals 
with the English as the proficients in the schools deal with 
the Latin or the Greek in their éxercises in versification ; and 
though you may not be able to point out an error of prosody 
in the productions of Poe or the schoolmen, nevertheless they 
do not necessarily produce poetry. Prosody is not poetry ; 
neither can it teach to write poetry. It teaches simply versi- 
fication, which may or may not be poetry. 

One great fault in Poe’s poems is not only their profundity 
but their obscurity. It is difficult, in many instances, to tell 
what he means. But this, I am aware, constitutes an element 
of beauty with a certain school of modern poets, 

Everywhere Poe, as a poet, is intelligible, he is intelligible 
only to the superior mind. The mass of mankind have but 
little to do with his poetry, and his poetry cares very little for 
them. Take his poem ‘To One in Paradise,” and compare it 
with Burns’ “ To Mary in Heaven,” and you will perceive the 
difference between a poet and a prosodist. Take the short 
poem commencing, ‘I heed not that by earthly lot,” and you 
will perceive that there is but a succession of cold, naked 
shafts of marble, as it were, splendid and faultless in their 
proportions—you will see shining icicles indeed—where Moore 
or Byron would have given you a pencil, or a quiver of sun- 
beams, festooned in the gaudy dressing of a thousand airy 
passion-flowers. And, changing the point a little (if I were 
disposed to charge Poe with plagiarism), I would say that this 
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poem had taken a minor piece from Moore and Byron each, 
pressed all the soul of out of them, and compressed them into 
the bald, faultless, cold form of a Greek sonnet, or song; and 
the two poems which I would declare taken, would be the 
one from Moore commencing— 


“ When I loved you I can’t but allow :” 
and the one from Byron beginning— 
“ As o’er the cold sepulchral stone.” 


There is scarcely more than one of Poe’s poems in which 
he expresses the feelings and passions common to the heart of 
the masses, and that one is ‘“‘ Scenes from Politian.” This 
poem is warm, natural, and intelligible to every one. Nearly 
all the balance of our author’s essays in verse are cold, un- 
natural, unintelligible—painting weird scenes, ghostly appari- 
tions, half-thoughts, and undefined spectres of a fantastic 
imagination. 





XVIL—PAULINE DE MEULAN, 


*¢ Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


PavuLine Dp Mevutan was the name of a young woman of 
Paris, of good family, and, in former times, of affluence. By 
some misfortune her relatives and friends were taken away 
from her, and with them, her means of support. Thus made 
a friendless orphan, she was compelled to rely upon her own 
exertions for a livelihood. She had become a stranger, and in 
the large and populous city of Paris, what was she to do? 
Could those delicate little hands of hers do menial service ? 
And even if they could, where could a girl of sixteen go to 
find employment, when she knew no one, and no one knew her ? 

These were formidable questions for Pauline, but she was 
one of those who know how to surmount obstacles. Phrenol- 
ogists would have said that the organ of hope was largely 
developed upon her head. Especially would they. have said so 


* 
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upon knowing her energy of character; for, what is energy 
without hope to rouse, or at least to guide, its efforts. 

Our heroine had received a good education at one of the 
Parisian female seminaries. Her father also had taken par- 
ticular pains to cultivate in her what he had perceived to be a 
remarkably vigorous intellect. Her fondness for literature and 
reading increased daily, and she now thought of indulging in , 
the “ pleasures of the pen.” Thus she thought she could make 
a source of pleasure the means of gaining her daily bread. 
Visions of fame and affluence, to be gained by her pen, con- 
stantly filled her mind; and she hoped that she might one day 
stand side by side with such women as Madame Dacier, and 
Madame de Stiel. Indeed, her teacher once told her, after she 
had read, as a composition in school, an essay upon Sappho 
and her Poems, that she would one day rival the distinguished 
classical authoress first mentioned. She had long intended to 
make an effort for some of the magazines, and, since her mis- 
fortune, she decided that the time had arrived for her to 
do so. 

Besides being an adept in the classics, she was considerably 
skilled in politics, for her father had been a politician. She 
concluded that it would be-best to write upon some political 
topic, as an essay on such a subject would be more likely than 
anything else to insure attention. She therefore prepared an 
article for La Revue des deux Mondes, headed “‘ La Communism 
en France.” When it was finished it was carried to the 
editor of the above review, who, after reading it, and lauding 
its excellence to the skies, assured her that it was hardly 
grave and dignified enough to suit his readers. Nothing 
daunted, she carried it to the editor of Le Semeur, who, after 
.bostowing equal encomiums upon it, told her he thought it was 
hardly light and gay enough to please his subscribers. Even 
then Pauline still hoped; but after she had been refused by 
half a dozen other editors, she began to despair, and went 
home weary and unhappy. 

It was night when she reached her room, and the most fear- 
ful forebodings came over her mind. She began to think that 
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she had been deceived in herself, and that her friends had flat- 
tered her into the belief that she had talent, when in reality 
she had none, She was extremely mortified to think, too, that 
her vanity had deceived her. In despair and disgust she re- 
solved to throw down her pen, determining to gain her bread 
by the sweat of her brow, or even to beg it rather than again 
undertake the toils and the vexations of authorship. She con- 
cluded to burn the MSS. which she had in vain offered to so 
many journalists. In the meantime she had laid down upon 
her bed, and burying her face in her pillow, wept scalding 
tears, 

After the violence of her grief had subsided, a feeling of 
lassitude came over her, and, without intending it, she fell 
asleep. While slumbering she dreamed that a gentlerian of 
mild countenance and affable demeanor came to her, and told 
her not to burn her MSS., but to carry it to the office of La 
Publiciste, No. 8 Rue de St. Germain, and she would find a 
purchaser in the editor, Monsieur Bland. This so overjoyed 
her that she awoke, and, after lying and thinking awhile, got 
up, as she was unable to sleep any more, and, having lit her 
candle with a match, found that she had slept about two 
hours. 

She determined upon going to see M. Bland, early next day ; 
but for fear of his raising such objections as other editors had 
done, she resolved to spend the remainder of the night in 
writing several other articles, each differing from the other in 
style, hoping that some one of them might suit La Publiciste. 
The night passed off while she was thus engaged, and about 
the time her taper burned out, the sun came to give her light. 
By this time she had finished three or four short articles be- 
sides the one first mentioned. She then lay down upon her 
bed to get an hour’s rest before she preceeded to No. 8, St. 
Germain. After having slept for some time, her landlady, sur- 
prised at her absence from the supper-table the night before, 
called to see her: and inquire after her health. Pauline told 
her that she had been a little unwell, and was still so, there- 
fore she would not want any breakfast that morning. The 
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landlady—Madame d’Arblay—took her departure, and Pauline 
rose and dressed herself preparatory to calling upon Mons. 
Bland. 

It was still early when she reached the office of La Publi- 
ciste. The clerks had not assembled, but the editor was seat- 
ed at his table when Pauline entered. Want of sleep and 
unceasing care had made her cheek pale, and the lily was to 
be seen where the rose generally reigned predominant. M. 
Bland being very busy, did not see her when she first entered. 
He was gazing intently, and Pauline thought with rather a 
vexed spirit, upon some MSS. which he held before him. The 
editor’s manner was anything but consoling to our heroine. 
Was he also to refuse her compositions? The thought stung 
her to the heart. Her cheek flushed, and she was turning to 
go away, resolved sooner to die than have anything more to do 
with editors and publishers. Just at that moment some words 
of impatience fell from M. Bland’s lips, and Pauline, thinking 
it was addressed to herself, trembled like a leaf, and turning 
back upon him with a flurried look, saw that, for the first 
time, he had noticed her. His eye, which had a tiger-like 
. expression, when it was raised from the MSS., as soon as it 
met hers assumed a look of mildness which immediately re- 
assured her. M. Bland was a gentleman. As soon as he saw 
Pauline’s flushed cheek he imagined the cause, and quickly 
rising, handed her to a chair near his own, and commenced 
talking to her in a gentle way about common place topics— 
such as would serve to make her feel easy and at home. 

He then proceeded to tell her about the cause of his impa- 
tience when she first entered. He had employed a young man 
of genius to write for his paper, and who indeed was one of 
the best, if not the best contributor he had. He had formerly 
written for La Revue Critique, but falling into dissipated 
habits, had lost his place. He had applied to almost every 
other office in Paris for a situation, but, owing to his habits, 
could not obtain one. At last he presented himself at. the 
office of La Publiciste, and after making many pledges of 
reformation, he (M. Bland) had taken him into his employ. 
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He had dispensed with the services of the famous Beranger 
for nothing else than to afford assistance to this young man. 
Since that time he had again fallen into his former habits, and 
the result was that he had sent in a MSS. that morning which 
could not be deciphered ; and even when a few sentences could 
be read, they but served too plainly to show that the author 
was drunk when he had penned them. ‘“ Now,” said M. 
Bland, “‘ my journal must be delayed at least several days be- 
yond the regular time of publication, and there is so much 
competition in the city, if one’s paper is not out at the very 
minute, lo! a dozen subscribers order their paper stopped im- 
mediately. We, editors, have a hard time of it. We have a 
thousand vexations where people think we have but one. No 
wonder the raternity have the name of being hard-hearted. 
Such and similar occurrences as I have just mentioned, when re- 
peated hundreds of times, serve to make us peevish and fret- 
ful. Mine is a peculiarly hard case. I have sacrifiged much 
for that young man, and now he has repaid me with ingrati- 
tude. Iam dependent upon my paper for the support of my 
family. It has just been started, and here among so many 
long-established journals, it is no easy matter to bring a new 
paper into notice. I fear] was kind to that young man at 
the expense of my best interests. I know I shall lose several 
subscribers on account of the delay in my next issue. If I 
fail in my present enterprise, what is to become of my wife 
and sweet babes? But I must do the best I can for them, and 
trust the rest to Providence, who feeds even the ravens and 
young eagles.” ° 

Pauline listened to the above recital with interest. M. Bland 
had touched a chord within her bosom, which awakened all her 
sympathy. She began to think that she might have suffered an 
improper feeling to lurk within her bosom in regard to editors. 
But she felt no stingings of remorse for having indulged bad 
feelings to any extent. She was deeply imbued with a spirit of 
piety, and indeed, this was the loveliest trait in her character, 
‘‘ What,” she would often say, ‘‘are intellect and genius, if 
they are not sanctified with that spirit of eharity which hideth 
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a multitude of faults? They are but devouring flames before 
whose fierce kindlings every pure and noble feeling of the soul 
must retire, or be burnt up. My own beloved France isa 
living monument of this truth.” 

From thinking herself an object of pity and charity on the ; 
part of editors, she began to think there was at least one of 
the corps who deserved charity at her hands. As M. Bland 
proceeded with his narrative, her heart began to soften, and 
soon a tear stood in her eye. Her bosom thrilled with feeling 
as he talked about his wife and babes, and her heart’s earnest 
desire was that she possessed the. power of mind to aid 
him effectually with her pen. She once thought of bestowing 
upon him as a gift all her manuscripts. But then modesty in- 
terpased, and asked of her what good that would do. Could 
they supply the place of the contributions of him whose arti- 
cles were received in the stead of those of M. Béranger? She 
thought rot, and had almost come to the conclusion to go away 
and not offer her manuscripts. Finally, however, she con- 
cluded to present them to the editor, and tell him that if they 
could do him any good they were at his service. This she did 
with so much diffidence, that she won still further the confi- 
dence and good-will of Monsieur Bland. 

‘‘Let me see them,” said he, taking them from her hand, 
and running his eye eagerly over the fair chirography. “If 
they will supply the place of those which should have come 
from the hands of the young gentleman about whom I was 
speaking to you, I shall be happy to pay you the price for 
them which has been set upon his manuscript.” 

Pauline assured him that she would not accept anything for 
her productions. 

M. Bland did not hear this, so need was he engaged, by 
this time, in reading. 

After he had finished, with joy and satisfaction beaming in 
his countenance, he looked at Pauline, and congratulated her 
upon her successful efforts. Then, drawing his purse, he took 
out fifty francs and gave them to her, in spite of her efforts 
against receiving them. 
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“‘T would willingly double the amount,” said he, “did my 
means allow it. Permit me, mademoiselle, to consider you 
my regular contributor in the place of the dissipated young 
man whom I shall dismiss. As faras I am able, I will pay 
you liberally for your contributions.” 

This closed the interview, and Pauline departed. About 
this time, the clerks and printers began to make their appear- 
ance. As she was proceeding to her residence, and had just 
turned the corner of Rue St. Simon, she met a young man 
pale and haggard in his looks, but whose countenance at the 
same time beamed with the fire of genius. After passing 
him, a little interest as well as curiosity to know who the 
young man was, prompted her to turn her head and take 
another view of him. She found he had done the same. 
With mutual haste they ceased to look at each other, and pro- 
ceeded on their journeys with accelerated speed. As Pauline 
went along, she could hardly contain herself for joy ; but at 
the same time she felt sad for M. Bland, and also for the young 
gentleman who had been deprived of his place on account of 
his dissipated habits. She almost reproached herself for not 
interceding in his behalf. But then she recollected that that 
would be doing injustice to the editor and his family. What 
a pity it was, thought she, that a young man who could sup- 
ply the place of M. Béranger as a writer, should indulge in 
habits of dissipation! If she could see him, and tell him of 
his error, she was certain he would reform! What a noble 
young man he must be? And .if she only had some 
kind friend to speak gently to him, and encourage him 
in his good resolution! With a multitude of such thoughts 
as these, she fell into a revery, from which she was awakened 
by passing some one in the street. Her cheek was mantled 
with blushes for fear that some one had read her thoughts. 
She was now awakened from her revery, and found that in her 
interest for the dissipated young man, she had entirely for- 
gotten the pale and intelligent young man whom she met at 
the corner of Rue St. Simon, and who momentarily only ex- 
cited her interest. She had seen him, but the dissipated young 
man she had ot seen. Hence, the unseen had the advantage | 
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over the seen. It was the advantage which the ideal has over 
the real in woman’s mind. 

Pauline soon reached her room, where we safely leave her 
for awhile, and turn back with all speed to overtake the initel- 
lectual young man whom she met at the corner of Rue St. 
Simon, and who was going toward the office of La Publiciste. 
Have we not lost him? No—there he is just entering the 
office! Let us stand unseen and learn who he is, and hear 
what he has to say. He addresses the editor : 

‘¢ Good morning, Monsieur Bland.” 

*‘ Good morning, mon ami,” returned the editor kindly, and 
with a smile, as he handed him a chair. 

“T am afraid you could not decipher my manuscript,” con- 
tinued the young man, who, we can tell the reader, since Pau- 
line will not hear us, is the dissipated young man that had 
sent in the manuscript that morning. The young man of bad 
habits, and the intellectual young man, are one and the same. 

‘*¢T must tell you candidly, though it gives me pain, mon 
ami,” replied M. Bland, ‘ that I have dispensed with your ser- 
vices, and employed in your stead a young lady of talent who 
came here this morning very opportunely with these manu- 
scripts. [Handing the papers to his friend.] Only think what 
would have been the consequences if she had not conie almost 
providentially with her composition. This is the last hour I 
can receive contributions ‘for my next issue.” 

This was spoken in a spirit of kindness which to our hero 
was more bitter than a rebuke would have been. It is ever 
thus with the sensitiveness of nature’s nobility. 

Reader, for the sake of convenience, we shall call our young 
hero Duvat, though his true name will not be known until the 
last scene of the drama. 

Duval took the manuscripts and commenced to read them, 
apparently not hearing anything the editor sail, though every 
word sunk like a dagger into his breast. It was his philoso- 
phy to keep all his feeling to himself. After he had hastily 
run over the papers, he raised his eyes to M. Bland and said : 

‘¢T am certain I met the authoress of these manuscripts at 
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the corner of Rue St. Simon, as I was coming here. The very 
same soul which I saw beaming through that lady’s eye, as a 
jewel in its setting, I see flashing in the sentiments contained 
in these pieces. Nay, she has left the impress of her soul in 
the very chirography. Such is immortal mind. It pervades 
all space, and the mere body can no more contain its ethereal 
essence than yon astral lamp can incarcerate the spirit-like 
luminous particles which radiate in all directions when it is 
lighted up.” * 

*‘ Why, Duval,” said M. Bland, “ you grow eloquent. Who 
would have thought that the most talented young man in 
France, who has never been known to bow at Beauty’s shrine, 
would now become so enthusiastic over the charms of an un- 
known fair one? It is. true the young lady is beautiful, but 
who would have thought that yow would be captivated by 
beauty ?”” 

‘You deceive yourself,” answered Duval. ‘I candidly 
confess I feel an interest in the unknown, and, if you will 
’ have it so, that I am in love. But—” 

“Ha! ha! M. Duval in love !” 

‘‘ Hear me out, M. Bland. Iam in love, but in love with 
your fair correspondent’s mind.. If I had never seen her face, 
this true index of her mind and character—her writings— 
would kindle in my breast such a soul passion as has never 
yet glowed there.” 

Now, Duval, if you could only cease drinking, and marry 
this young lady, how happy would you both be, and how 
happy would I be, too, to retain you both as contributors to 
my journal. With such twin-giants of intellect, I could rival 
any paper in Paris, and soon be enabled’ to pay for your arti- 
cles as their merit deserves. I will tell you who this young 
lady is, and where she resides. I may rely on your secresy ?” 

Duval nodded assent. 

“‘ Well,” continued M. Bland, ‘her name is Pauline de 
Meulan. Her address is No. 17, Rue de St. Cyr.” 

Duval bade the editor good day and departed. Ashe went, 
he began to think more seriously about himself than he was 
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accustomed to do. He had been in the habit of regarding dis- 
sipation in an improper light. The habits of body, which mo- 
rality generally condemned, he was wont to consider of little 
importance. ‘‘If I keep my head and heart right,” he would 
say, ‘‘ it is all-sufficient. What matters it about the casket, 
if the gems are of pure water ?” 

Duval should have remembered that it is impossible to keep 
the mind and heart right without proper habits of body. If 
the casket be not kept properly burnished, the jewels may be- 
come tarnished. He now thought of this, and resolved, for 
' Pauline’s sake, to reform, and to make her his own. 

What were the thoughts of M. Bland after Duval’s depar- 
ture? Always an admirer of this young gentleman’s genius, 
he had been more than ever dazzled by the soul-flashes which 
irradiated with so much splendor the conversation which had 
just terminated. He had become enamored of both the gen- 
tleman and lady who had left his office a little before, and he 
thought it would be promoting a truly laudable purpose to 
throw these young people into each other’s society, and bring ~ 
about their union. He felt certain that Duval, for Pauline’s 
sake, would forsake his cups. Otherwise he feared that the 
most brilliant mind in France would hide its light in the gloom 
of the drunkard’s grave. ' 

Time passed on, and Pauline continued to write for La Pub- 
liciste. Her articles were universally read and admired. She 
wrote over a fictitious signature, and thus remained incognita 
for some time. Her contributions were attributed to some of 
the ablest, masculine pens in Paris, and no one dreamed that 
such articles as “La Communisme en France” came from the 
pen of a maiden of sixteen. 

M. Bland had a wealthy and fashionable friend by the name 
of Suard. M. Suard was in the habit of giving literary sozrees, 
at which he assembled much of the wit and talent of Paris. 
He was the confidential friend and adviser of the editor of La 
Publiciste, to whom he had rendered considerable assistance. 
He was therefore aware of the secret of Pauline’s contribu- 
tions, and had determined, as svon as she had fully established 
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her reputation, to invite her to appear at his soirées, and be 
known as one of the best writers in the city. M. Bland had 
also informed him of the flame which Duval was cherishing for 
her, and had asked him to second his efforts to bring about the 
marriage of the two. 

Behold Duval and Pauline at one of M. Suard’s sotrées ! 

Pauline had thrown off her incognita, and therefore excited 
much interest and received much attention—a most propitious 
circumstance for the kindling of a more ardent flame in the 
bosom of Duval, who had been formally introduced. He had 
been recognized by her as the young gentleman whom she met 
on her return from her first visit to M. Bland, but she did not 
dream it was he whom she had supplanted as contributor to 
La Publiciste. She had some soul-stirring conversation with 
him during the evening. 

At last the company adjourned. Duval was unfortunate, to 
see some other gentleman conduct Pauline home. He, from 
this hour forward, spent his time in restless uneasiness, such 
as the reader may imagine, if he has ever been in love. 

Pauline went home full of admiration for Duval. Perhaps 
there was a little Cupid away off in a remote corner of her 
heart, but she told him to be still, and he obeyed her. 

Soon after her attendance at the first sotrée, a most unfor- 
tunate circumstance occurred to Pauline. She was taken sick 
of a fever, and was confined to her bed several months. When 
first attacked, the most embarrassing difficulties smote her 
bosom. Not fully aware of her own mental powers, and of the 
reputation she had acquired as a writer, she was fearful that 
M. Bland would employ another contributor during her ill- 
ness, who would supersede her as a writer, and thus she 
would be thrown out of employment. But she was not long 
troubled with this fear, for one day she received a small pack- 
age containing an article written in her own style, with a note, 
asking her to receive the favor from an “ Unknown Friend.” 
The note was written in a gentleman’s hand, and it promised 
to supply her with contributions until her recovery. She de- 
termined to accept the proposition, and writing a line as she 
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lay in bed to M. Bland, explaining the circumstances, she sent 
him the first MS. from her ‘ Unknown Friend.” This the 
editor very readily accepted, especially as he knew who com- 
posed the article, and published it over Pauline’s signature. 
Thus was printed, contribution after contribution, until our 
heroine recovered, and was able to resume her pen. Need we 
say that it was Duval who composed the pieces for Pauline, 
with M. Bland’s and M. Suard’s knowledge ? 

After the recovery of our fair authoress, she and Duval again 
met at one of M. Suard’s sotrées, and, after the party was over, 
Duval accompanied her home. On the way, he avowed his 
passion for her, and begged her to accept his hand and heart. 
Her answer was, that she admired and respected him, and 
could love him, but that her heart was prepossessed in favor of 
another. A very common answer this, and rarely a sincere 
one. Its sincerity is undoubted in the present instance, how- 
ever, for Pauline had indeed fallen desperately in love with the 
‘* Unknown Friend,” who had supplied her place during her 
illness, as writer for Za Publicisle. She loved Duval but did 
not know it. 

Duval did not know it either; and Duval was in agonies. 

The next time he saw M. Bland, he was asked how he had 
succeeded with Pauline. | 

“She loves another,” was his simple reply, as he left the 
kind editor. 

Duval’s passion was a heart-seated flame, and, therefore, did 
did not give vent to itself in wordy complaints. 

M. Bland, who had seen something of human nature, half 
suspected what was the matter. He resolved to set things 
right, and for this purpose, at an early opportunity, called upon 
Pauline. He acted in such a way, and conversed in such a 
manner as toinduce her to make him her confidant. They 
conversed about various things. She admired Duval’s talents, 
and lauded them without stint. She inquired about the dissi- 
pated young man, whom she had superseded, and expressed a 
good deal of interest in his fate. The editor assured her he 
was likely to do well. The next topic that came up was her 
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‘* Unknown Friend,” and about whom she spoke in ecstasies. 
She gave M. Bland to understand, in a round-about way, and 
in a very delicate manner, that she was in love with her 
** Unknown Friend. ” 

“¢ Just as I expected,” thought the editor, as he was going off. 
‘“‘T must seek Duval quickly, and let him know this, or I fear 
disappointment will send him to his cups again.” 

Pauline tried to get M. Bland to tell her, if he knew who her 
‘Unknown Friend’ was. ‘This he refused to do, but told her 
that she would be invited to tea at M. Suard’s next evening, 
where the mystery would be solved. He immediately sought 
Duval, and gave him joy, by letting him know that Pauline 
loved him. 

The next morning, Duval and Pauline both received notes 
to the following effect : 

“*M. Suard expects you to tea this evening.” 

Evening came, and Pauline was ushered into M. Suard’s 
parlor, where sat M. Bland. 

‘“‘ And you really would like to see your ‘ Unknown Friend’ ?” 
said M. Bland. 

‘‘Tt would afford me much pleasure to do so,” answered 
Pauline blushingly, for she now began to suspect that the 
“Unknown” would make his appearance. 

M. Bland tapped on the wall as a signal, and M. Suard and 
another gentleman made their appearance at the door, which 
led from an adjoining room. M. Bland met them at the 
door, and M. Suard having gone back, he led the other gentle- 
man to Pauline, and said : 

** Mademoiselle de Meulan, allow me to present to you your 
‘ Unknown Friend’ !” 

It was Duval. 

M. Bland retired. 

Pauline’s face was suffused with blushes, and her confusion 
and emotion caused her to tremble like a leaf. Duval seated 
himself by her side, and by his tact soon measurably re- 
assured her. 

The reader can better imagine what followed than we can 
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tell him. One thing we must note, however. Duval frankly 
told Pauline he had formerly indulged in dissipated habits, and 
that he was the writer whom she had superseded as contribu- 
tor to La Publiciste. He promised reformation, and Pauline 
believed him. What lady does not believe her lover, if she 
loves him in return ? 

A few weeks after the above scene, there was a wedding at 
M. Suard’s. Duval and Pauline became one. 

Shortly after their marriage, Pauline one day said to Duval: 

** T loved you as the dissipated young man; I loved you as 
the intellectual-looking young man whom I met on my way 
from my first visit to M. Bland ; I loved youas Duval; I loved 
you as my ‘ Unknown Friend,’ and now I adore you as my 
own. I was ashamed of myself to love so many at one time, 
but I could not possibly restrain my feelings for you in any of 
your different characters, although I did not know I was loving 
one and the same person all the time. Ours isa soul passion, 
and in whatever character your physique appeared, my spirit 
still sought and found yours.” 

The reader will be anxious to know if Duval kept his 
promise and reformed. 

My answer is, our hero and heroine are Monsieur and 
Madame Guizor. 





XVILL—OPENING HYMN FOR THE DEDICATION OF A CHURCH 


An humble offering, Lorp on high, 

With grateful hearts, thy creatures bring— 
Deign thou to hear us from the sky, 

And tune our voices while we sing. 


No blood of rams, no bullocks slain, 
Oblation vain ! to thee is brought; 

No altar with its crimson stain— 
For not with these are thy smiles sought. 


With humble hearts, before thy throne, 
Great God of heaven and earth, we bow; 

Descend from heaven, the offering own, 
And let us feel thy presence now. 
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This house to thee our hands have reared— 
Our temple with thy presence fill; 

Our hearts with holy hope be cheered, 
All consecrated to thy will. 


An altar to the King of kings, 

With grateful hearts and hands we build ; 
Here spread the shadow of thy wings, 

This temple with thy glory filled. 


Accept the offering, God of power ! 
Unworthy though the offering be, 

And streams of heavenly bounty shower 
Upon the hearts we bring to thee. 





XIX.—CLOSING HYMN FOR THE DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


PratsE be the Lorp of earth and sky ; 
Praised be the God who dwells on high ; 
For now we feel thy presence here, 

Thy loving pinions brooding near. 


This house a sacred stillness fills, 

While every heart thy presence thrills, 
And rapture through each bosom swells, 
Since God within this temple dwells. 


Our offerings and our humble vow 
We feel thou hast accepted now, 
And grateful hearts admit thy sway, 
And long will keep thy holy day. 


Oh! may our hearts forever be 

Fit temples fashioned, Lorp, for thee, 
And may no low nor base desire 
F’er on their altars light its fire. 


And while our hearts, in grateful praise, 
Their choral anthems gladly raise, 

Ye heavenly choir, repeat our song, 
With golden harps the notes prolong. 
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To praise the Lorp, join every tongue, 
And let redeeming grace be sung, 
While fire seraphic warms the soul, 
And glory leaps from pole to pole. 


Oh! praise the Lorn, ye men of earth, 
And praise him, ye of heavenly birth ! 
Jehovah reigns! exalt his name! 

His glory, heaven and earth proclaim. 


Oh! praise the Lorp forevermore, 

Ilis praise resound from shore to shore ; 
His glory fills the earth and sky— 
Raise, raise the choral anthems high. 





XX.—I MPROVED AGRICULTURE FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Tue importance of some improved system of tillage for the 
Southern States is admitted by all, We need this improved 
system especially in the old cotton States, for the purpose of 
retaining what little soil is still left us, as well as in order to 
renovate our old wornout lands. 

Quite a number of writers have arisen to discourse upon the 
laws of agricultural‘ chemistry, which should be brought to 
bear upon our improved agriculture. But they so overwhelm 
the ordinary farmer with technical terms that he finds it quite 
as difficult a matter to understand these, as he does to make 
new his old fields. To accomplish this latter feat, he finds 
hard enough; but when he must learn how to do it through 
the medium of a language~-which is as incomprehensible to 
him as Patrick Henry asserted the language of the Choctaws 
was to royal George—good heaven, how his honest rustic heart 
quails before the task ! Either to understand the technicalities 
of chemistry, or to improve poor land, is difficult enough; but 
when you require the common run of our farmers to do both, 
at one and the same time, you require of them an utter im- 
possibility. No wonder their hearts sink within them at the 

sbare mention of book-farming. 

It is forgotten by most writers upon agriculture, that the 
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learned professions have as yet absorbed almost all the learn- 
ing in the Jand; and that when they pen an article for farm- . 
ers, they write for a class of men who, as a body, are utterly 
ignorant of chemistry and its hard words. And even when 
some pedant pretends to popularize chemistry, so as to bring it 
within the capacity of those he designs to benefit, he really 
has not got sense enough to know what is comprehensible to 
the masses. How long will agricultural writers, politicians, 
so-called statesmen, poets, novelist, and public speakers for- 
get, in all their fictions, that nine tenths of the human family 
belong to that class, whom their want of sense excludes 
from their lucubrations as to the means of benefiting their 
fellowmen? 

It is my design, in this article, to pen a few thoughts for 
those of our farmers—being a majority of them—who can read 
the plain English version of the Bible, who peruse their news- 
paper and an occasional pamphlet, and who do not aspire 
above common parlance in what they read or what they say. 
Being a common man myself, I shall write what can be un- 
derstood by common men. 

Living in one of the wornout counties of Middle Georgia, 
upon an old plantation, I know what I am discoursing about. 
I say our lands can be, and ought to be, improved. And those 
which are fresh, ought to be kept in as good condition as they 
now are, although yielding us bountiful crops. 

I do not believe that nature has arranged things so badly, as 
to make it necessary for us to wear out our lands in order to 
make from them a living. I believe that if we would return 
to the soil, year after year, all the corn and cotton stalks, and 
wheat, and oat straw, together with the stable manure—which 
is the result of feeding our stock upon the grain grown upon 
our land—that that land would hold its own, if it did not im- 
prove. I once mentioned this theory to a friend, and pointed 
him to a majestic forest growing hard by as a proof of its cor- 
rectness. ‘‘ There,” said I, ‘is that piece of woodland. See what 
a tremendous growth it produces year after year. It makes a 
better crop than is produced upon any of the land which you 
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have in cotton or grain; and there is no rotation with it, but 
the same crop every year. And yet, it does not become im- 
poverished ; but, if anything, improves.” 

My friend replied, that the essence of the soil which we 
cultivated was concentrated in the fruit which we took from 
it, and this was the reason our soil was impoverished. But 
I answered my friend that the essence of the soil in the forest 
was also concentrated in the acorns, and hickory nuts, and 
persimmons, and grapes, and countless berries, which go to 
support the squirrels, the birds, and other little denizens of the 
wood. These must be fed as well as man; and when they 
are deprived of their food, it is as much a violation of nature’s 
general economy, as it is for man to fail to get his daily supply 
of bread. We are apt io remember man to the exclusion of 
other creatures of that God—- 


‘Who sees, with equal eyes, as Lord of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall.” 


Pope has Bible authority for the sentiment in this couplet ; 
for we are told in Holy Writ, that not even a sparrow falls 


without the will of our Heavenly Father. 

The sparrow, the squirrel, and other little as well as large 
animals, then, being God’s creatures, were designed to live; 
and in order to live, they must partake of the fruits of the 
earth, and the earth must produce for them their bread. This 
is found in acorns, berries, &c. And in these are concentrated 
as much of the essence of the soil as in the crops which go to 
make the staff of life for man. Hence, if it is actually ne- 
cessary, in order to produce food for man, that the soil should 
be exhausted, so, also, is it necessary to exhaust it in order to 
produce food for the birds of the air and the denizens of the 
forest. But, as I said in the beginning, I believe that nature 
has arranged her economy better than that it should be ne- 
cessary to exhaust the soil to produce food for either man or 
beast, or clothing for the former. 

Some of the foregoing propositions are liable to some modi- 
fication. For instance, where I say that there is as much 
concentration of the elements of the soil in the production of 
forest crops, for the maintenance of birds and animals, as there 
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is in the production of field crops for the maintenance of man, 
this proposition may be liable to some modification. I have 
not aggregated the elements drawn from the soil in the pro- 
duction of the forest and field crops, in order to determine with 
exact nicety which crop is the more exacting in its demands. 
I may be told that Indian corn, wheat, and cotton-seed, are 
rich in their concentration of oil and other elements. I an- 
swer, so are, also, the acorn, the chestnut, and the hickory- 
nut. But itis not important that I should be exact in this 
matter, especially as { do not wish to cumber this article with 
analyses, statistics, or technicalities. 

It remains true, then, for the purposes of this paper, that 
there is no greater concentration of the elements of the soil in 
the production of field than of forest crops. Yet the latter do 
not exhaust. Why should the former? 

It is not only true that the forest crop does not exhaust 
forest land, but I find it is the opinion of some of the old farm- 
ers around me, that some of the lands have improved in in- 
trinsic value since the settlement of this country. There are 
lands here which were at first passed over on account of their 
poverty, which are now productive on account of the accumu- 
lation upon them of vegetable mould. But why should our field 
crops exhaust, when our forest lands, if they do not improve, 
atleast maintain their own, though producing annual abun- 
dance? ‘The reason is, that, in the latter case, nature is the 
farmer, and she regards her own economy ; while man, in the 
former case, is the tiller of the soil, and totally disregards all 
the laws of nature, from whom he holds his fields. 

In the forest, nature produces a large crop of acorns and 
berries, which go to feed nature’s animals. But at the same 
time, she returns to the soil everything taken from it, except 
the food for the animals; and a part of this is also returned in 
the manure produced. 

But how is it with man in his dealings with the soil? How 
is it, especially with us cotton planters, with whom I have 
more particularly todo? We take everything from the soil, 
and return nothing to it. Our corn stalks, cotton stalks, wheat 
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straw, and often our cotton-seed, are suffered to dry up and 
give their substance to the winds, instead of being returned 
to the soil. If we should return all these things faithfully to 
the earth from which they at first got their growth, we should 
soon see a very different state of things from that which now 
exists. 

With the best system of tillage, I must confess that man 
submits his fields to washings and leachings, which nature’s 
forest is fortunately relieved from. This could be obviated, to 
a great extent, if not almost entirely, by a proper system of 
deep ploughing, hillside ditchings, and underground drains. 
But I will grant that nature, in the cultivation of her forest, 
will have some advantage in this respect. Then, again, she 
will have some advantage in the fact that her soil is always 
shaded, always has one vast umbrella of leaves spread over it, 
so as to prevent the unfavorable action of the sun, and prevent 
the escape of the fertilizing gases. On the other hand, man’s 
fields has no such umbrella, either to keep the sun off, or to 
prevent the upward escape of the gases which are generated 
from the corn and cotton stalks that are left upon the surface. 

But where nature has the advantage of us in the foregoing 
respects, we must put ourselves on an equality with her, by 
calling in to our assistance her daughter, Art. Nature is quite 
willing that we shall have the assistance of her child in all 
of our undertakings; and she has so arranged it, that when- 
ever her own operations cease for our benefit, we may have 
the aid of her daughter, whom she sends in her place, so that 
if we employ this daughter rightly, it is nature still. 

How can we so employ art as to put ourselves on an equal- 
ity with nature in the management of our lands? Briefly, I 
reply, by deep ploughing, hillside ditching, and underground 
draining ; by returning all the refuse of our field crops in such 
a way as to prevent their evaporation and flying off upon the 
wings of the wind, or being borne off upon the swelling tide 
of the rains, or riding away upon the red heralds of the sun’s 
rays. To speak of these means more in detail, will be one 
object of the further development of this paper. 
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But here, J must observe, that we can have one advantage 
over nature in the cultivation of our fields. Besides sending 
our carts and wagons upon her premises, and hauling off the 
leaves which she has scattered over her soil to manure it, we 
can also send a living army as a foraging party, to ravish from 
nature’s store-houses the feed which she designed for the 
mouth of her soil, and give it to the hungry stomach of our 
own. We.can send our cows, and hogs, and sheep, out upon 
nature’s pastures, and the food which they browse they will 
bring to our barn-yard or cow-pens in the shape of manure 
for our exhausted fields. This is why I said, a little back, that 
the forest got only a partial return of the fruit which it yielded. 
In the first place, our stock feed upon those fruits and return 
a part of it to our fields ; and, in the next place, the birds and 
little wild animals do not confine themselves in their deposits 
entirely to the forest. 

Having shown that it is not necessary that land should be 
exhausted in the production of large crops if we will treat it 
rightly, I will now proceed in detail to show in what the right 
treatment of land consists. 

As soon after Christmas as the weather will permit, we 
should commence to prepare our cotton land. Before pro- 
ceeding further, however, I will say that the farm, by which 
I propose to illustrate this article, consists of eight hundred 
acres. Half of this we will allow for arable land, the balance 
being old field, woodland, and pasture. 1 will say there are 
twenty hands upon the plantation. In the first place, you 
must select your four hundred best cleared acres for arable 
land ; the balance you must abandon to lie out and improve, 
or make pasture. I propose now that you plant, in the spring, 
one hundred acres in cotton, and one hundred in corn; and 
that the ensuing fall you sow your one hundred acres of corn 
land in wheat. You will see that by the plan I present, you 
will have only ten, instead of twenty, acres to the hand in cot- 
ton and corn. 

So we have the land arranged off; one hundred acres for 
cotton, one hundred for corn, and one hundred for wheat. 

VOL. INO. II. 25 
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Let us see, now, how we will manage it. In the first place, 
I will say every acre must be manured, as far as it is possible 
for this to be done. We will begin with the cotton land. As 
soon after Christmas as the weather will permit, you must 
commence to prepare for your cotton crop. In the first place, 
haul out, as fast only as you can use it, your stable manure 
and the scrapings around your yards, lots, and negro houses. 
Take a scuoter plough then, and run off your rows three feet 
apart. Then with a very long, wide plough, run another fur- 
row in the scooter furrow already made. Fill this trench up 
with manure, and with a turning plough, ora scooter with a 
wing attached, bed upon the manure, breaking out the middle 
with scooters. 

There will be some difficulty at first in getting a sufficient 
quantity of well-rotted manure to use in planting your whole 
crop. But take time, and collect the decaying vegetable 
matter all over your plantation, and put it in the furrows. 
You know you are going to plant but five acres of cotton to 
the hand, when you usually plant ten. So you can have the 
time which it would take to prepare half of your cotton crop, 
planted in the usual way, to collect and deposit manure. If 
you fail in getting a sufficient quantity of this article about 
your houses and lots, you can supply the deficiency by going 
to the woods for it. Send out your carts and wagons, rake 
off the soundest leaves from the top, and then with your weed- 
ing-hoes, collect the mould, half-rotted leaves, &c., and haul 
the mass to your cotton field ; then deposit this in the furrows, 
bedding upon it as above. It is true, this will not do so well 
as well-rotted manure ; but it will certainly add to the pro- 
ductiveness of the land ; for it takes cotton so long to make, 
that even long manure may be made to rot sufficiently during 
the course of cultivation, to “be taken up into the vegetable 
manufactory that produces stalks, leaves, lint, and seed. 

I will presume that you finish preparing cotton land in the 
foregoing way by the 20th of February. You will then begin 
to prepare your one hundred acres of corn land. I will pre- 
sume that you have had this land in cotton the preceding 
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year. Now, you must take your scooters and give it a good, 
thorough breaking. Then haul out your cotton-seed to ma- 
nure yourcorn. If you have not enough of these to manure 
your whole crop, you had better save your best rotted stable 
manure to help out the cotton-seed, and supply the place of 
the stable manure, so taken from the cotton crop, with mould 
from the forest. 

The 20th of March is time enough to commence planting 
corn. If you finish preparing your corn land before that time, 
devote yourself up to that date to the task of fencing, ditching» 
&c. Then when you begin to plant corn, lay off your rows 
five feet apart, dropping a handful of cotton-seed every. three 
feet in the drill, and then dropping the corn upon the seed. 
These should not be thrown down in a close, thick bunch, but 
should be scattered in being thrown down, so that the roots of 
the corn in going downward should have no barrier to pene- 
trate. After the corn is deposited in the furrow, then cover 
with a scooter furrow, or with the weeding-hoe. 

If you finish planting corn ever so soon, do not begin to 
plant cotton before the 20th of April, nor even at that date, 
unless you have finished preparing your land, as I shall now 
proceed to show. Take a scooter, and ryn a furrow exactly 
in the middle of the ridge under which lies the manure de- 
posited as shown heretofore. If the point of the scooter goes 
down and reaches the manure so as to stir it up, and incor- 
porate it more fully with the soil, so much the better. Then 
with your turning ploughs, or winged scooters, throw the dirt 
again upon the furrow opened upon the ridge. Two scooter 
furrows, so thrown upon this furrow, will leave ‘a middle, which 
can be ploughed by only one shovel furrow. You will see that 
this second operation is but a repetition of the first bedding’ of 
the land. If you wish to tend your crop easily, it must never 
be dispensed with, because by the time you get your corn 
planted, it will have been so long since your cotton land was 
first ploughed, that the grass will have come up upon the 
ridge where your cotton-seed is to be planted. And if you 
do not kill this by the operation proposed, it will cause 
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you an immense deal of trouble during the cultivation of the 
crop. You will have grass in abundance coming up, and 
come up, among the growing cotton, which you cannot destroy 
without greatly endangering the stand. This grass should all 
be destroyed before the cotton is planted; for then you can 
do it with the plough with one fourth the labor, that it will 
take to do it with the hoes after the cotton is up, besides pre- 
venting any danger to the stand. Let me repeat, then, that 
this second bedding of the land must by no means be dis- 
pensed with, it matters not how late it takes you to accom- 
plish it. 

I will observe, by the way, that the reason why a shovel 
may be used in breaking out the middle in the second bed- 
ding is, that the land having been once broken, it will be light 
enough to warrant the use of a broad plough in the second 
instance. 

After the second bedding is completed, then begin to plant. 
Take a short scooter, open a shallow furrow upon the ridge, 
strew in the seed, and then cover with a board two feet long 
affixed to the plough-stock, said board having a notch in the 
centre as usual. 

Now you have your cotton and corn manured and planted. 
I shall not now enter into a detailed account of the after-cul- 
ture. Suffice it to say that both crops should have frequent 
shallow ploughings—shallow, so as to disturb the roots of the 
growing crops as little as possible—frequent, so as to keep 
down all grass and weeds. 

By the time you have got all your corn and cotton worked 
over the first time, your wheat will be ready to cut. This 
will be about the beginning of June. As soon as it has time 
to dry sufficiently in the shuck, take your thresher to the 
field and get it out. Then carefully stow away all the wheat 
straw into your barn for the purpose of feeding your cattle in 
the winter. If you have a sufficient quantity of shucks to 
make your cattle turn up their noses at your wheat straw, 
feed it to them any way. What they do not eat, they will 
trample upon and convert into manure. In the absence of 
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better food, they may be supported upon wheat straw, espe- 
cially if cut up by means of a cutter, and then sprinkled with 
salt-water. The wheat itself should be well sunned, and then 
stowed away in boxes. Some experienced farmers in my 
county always throw a few leaves of the Pride of China in 
among the wheat, to keep out the weevil. 

After saving your wheat, then turn your attention, with re- 
newed zeal, to your cotton and corn. This may be laid by, 
by the middle or last of July. If there is an interval between 
laying by the crop and pulling fodder, devote it assiduously to 
general improvements upon the farm. 

After the fodder is saved, which it will take to the middle 
of August te accomplish, you will have two more weeks—un- 
til the 1st of September—to devote to general improvements. 
Some cotton may open before that time, but I do not recom- 
mend you to stop to pick it out. In the ideas which I am 
about to advance now, I know almost every farmer will differ 
with me. The usual plan is to attend to the cotton to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. I say let the cotton have the time 
and attention which justly belong to it, and no more. 

It is a common saying, and a true one among our farmers, 
that it takes just as much time to save a short cotton crop as 
along one. This should not bese. I think we should go to 
some other work and leave the cotton to open. It is true that 
winds and rains and storms may come and injure the staple, 
and you-may get a fraction less for your cotton crop than you 
otherwise would. But recollect that the time which you save 
in refraining from running over your field after scattered cot- 
ton, is worth money to you in the improved system of tillage 
which I propose. If you let king cotton be as imperious in 
his demands upon you as he usually is, you will be attending 
to his commands from the 1st day of January to the 25th day 
of December, both inclusive. But strip him of a portion of 
his assumed royal prerogative, adopt a more republican sys- 
tem upon your farm, and it will not only be better for other 
productions of your soil, but will, in the end, benefit the king 
himself. For if you allow him to have his own way, he will 
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soon exhaust your soil, so that neither he nor anything else 
can flourish upon it. But devote only the proper time and 
attention to cotton, and you can improve your land, and thus 
not only corn and wheat, but cotton also, may be better grown 
upon it. 

Then I would say, do not begin to pick cotton until the 
1st of September, nor even then unless it is pretty well opened. 
Devote August to pulling fodder and to improvements. Then 
pick cotton all the month of September. At the beginning 
of October, commence to gather your corn and seed peas. 
After this is finished, turn your stock upon the harvest 
field to glean the waste corn and peas. Then take your 
wagons and carts, and haul the corn-stalks up in piles of 
sufficient size all over the field, putting them in rail pens. 
First put a layer of stalks, then one of lime, stable-manure, 
ashes, &c.; then another layer of stalks must be added, 
throwing in as much dirt, vegetable mould, pea-vines, green 
weeds, &c., as are necessary to rot the whole mass. All the 
pile must then be thoroughly wetted, and left to decay until 
the manure is needed to put into the ground the next time the 
land is planted in corn. Say you do this in October, 1860, 
then in November you sow the land in wheat, and it will 
make a wheat crop in 1861: In 1862 it willrest. In 1863 it 
will be planted in cotton, and in 1864 in corn again. So your 
piles of corn-stalks will have over three years to rot and make 
manure from the time you put them up until you wish to use 
them. In this way you may make a plenty of manure to your 
hand, in your field, to manure your whole corn crop. Recol- 
lect you are to haul out and put up with your corn-stalks, all 
your stable manure; scrapings from your houses and lots, 
ashes, and all the lime you are willing to buy, so as more ef- 
fectually to ferment and rot the whole mass. If you think the 
corn-stalks are not sufficient to make you enough manure, then 
use all the pea-vines, weeds, grass, and leaves from the forest 
which you have time to collect. 

This done, if you have any interval of time between its ac- 
complishment and the first of November, devote it to picking 
out cotton. About the first of November, begin and sow your 
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wheat. Take all the cotton-seed which you have ginned out 
and put it upon your wheat land. This is all the manure 
which you have now to spare to put upon wheat. The bal- 
ance of your cotton-seed must not be put upon your corn land 
the ensuing spring, but must be saved for the wheat crop tobe 
sown in the fall of 1861. ° 

After your cotton is picked out, which should be by the 
25th of December, you should then, after the negroes have 
had their Christmas holidays, begin and haul up all the cot- 
ton-stalks, putting them in pens, and throwing in ‘weeds, 
leaves, lime, ashes, stable-manure, &c., as you have done in 
case of the corn-stalks, This mass will have three years to 
rut before being used to manure cotton the next time the 
land is planted in cotton. It will be seen that I propose to 
manure corn with manure made of corn-stalks, and cotton 
with manure made of cotton-stalks, so that like may produce 
like—an important item. 

It will be seen that it will take several years to get fully into 
the plan of manuring which I propose. In the meantime the 
best shift possible must be made to manure all the land 
planted, which can be done by raking up all the vegetable 
mould, &c., that can be collected upon the plantation, together 
with cotton-seed, stable-manure, leaves trodden in your lots, 
&c., &c., But the heaps of corn and cotton-stalks must not 
be disturbed before the expiration of three years. 

In the first place, you put up your corn-stalks when you go 
to sow your wheat. These will lie and rot three years, and at 
the expiration of that time, can be used to manure with when 
the land is planted in corn again. 

In the next place, you put up your cotton-stalks after pick. 
ing out your cotton, so as to make manure three years after- 
ward, when the land is planted in cotton again. 

In the third place, you use your cotton-seed to manure your 
wheat crop. 

In the fourth place, you rest one fourth of your arable land 
every fourth year; and the foregoing plan of manuring and 
rest are the leading features of the system of improved agri- 
culture which I propose for the South. 
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ART, XXI.—BARNUM AND BURNHAM; OR, SWINDLERS SELF-MADE 
HEROES, 


In seeking the texts upon which to found the remarks which 
we may, at any time, see proper to make, we shall not confine 
ourselves to books which have just been issued from the press, 
but shall occasionally take a retrospective view, and embrace, 
in our comments volumes which have heretofore been pub- 
lished.’ It is often impossible to get the public to form a just 
opinion of a work when it is first issued. Prejudice or bias, 
pro or con, may often prevent a proper discrimination concern- 
ing, or a just appreciation of a volume when it is first present- 
ed to the reader. One book may have a very large circulation, 
another a very small one. We are apt to judge of each by the 
success which it attains. A shrewd and energetic publisher 
may succeed in pushing out, through a large circulation, a 
volume which may be pleasing in itself, but which contains 
very objectionable sentiments—very deleterious morals. 

These remarks are applicable, to some extent, to two books 
which, for several years, have been lying in our library, and 
which we always intended to review at a convenient season. 
The exact time for doing so has never arrived until now. 

The volumes to which we allude are “ The Life of P. T. 
Barnum, written by himself,” and “ The History of the Hen 
Fever. A Humorous Record, by Geo. P. Burnham.” In these 
two works there is more iniquity—more abomination—than in 
any two books we know of. Yet they had their day—to some 
extent were successful—and, being written in a style calcu- 
lated to captivate weak-minded and loose-hearted men and 
silly boys, no doubt set in motion currents of vice which yet 
remain unchecked in their filthy flow. 

Barnum’s success as a swindler of national reputation, has 
had, without a question, a very hurtful influence upon Ameri- 
can morals. After his clock transactions, he, for a short time, 
passed out of this country and out of notice. He was brought 
to our mind again, a few days ago, by a paragraph which we 
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saw in the papers, to the effect that he once offered Col. Wild- 
man, the proprietor of Newstead Abbey, five hundred pounds 
for the twin elms on which Byron carved his name, years ago, 
‘‘and nearly got kicked off the premises in consequence.” 
We have since seen it stated, in one of the newspapers, that he 
had again gotten possession of his museum, and the inference 
is that he is to renew his speculations, not upon the bump only, 
but upon the mountain of American credulity. 

These newspaper paragraphs—which may be true or false— 
serve to link Barnum’s book, and with it Burnham’s, to the 
present time, and make them the text for a homily upon swin- 
dlers being self-made heroes. 

In view of the teachings of Barnum and Burnham, the 
questions force themselves upon us—Is common honesty to 
be made a byword and a reproach? Shall the notable firm of 
Barnum and Burnham go unscourged ? Or rather, shall 
these culprits be hung, drawn and quartered, with an arm on 
a pole here, a leg gibbeted there, and a head grinning from a 
stake in some notorious locality, all in errorem over those who 
are disposed to give themselves up to cheating and humbug- 
gery, and then, as if the reality were not enough, sit them- 
selves down and garnish their iniquities with a volume of false- 
hoods, to make them ‘appear more miraculously meritorious ? 
We have no patience with the perpetrators of fraud, and 
still less patience with him whose capacity will not allow him 
to be as great a swindler as his volition calls for, and who has 
to resort to a fictitious autobiography in order to induce the 
public to believe that he possesses the merit of desiring to be 
a still greater knave than the circumstances by which he is 
surrounded will permit. Barnum and Burnham, not satisfied 
with cheating and swindling—not being willing to enjoy in 
private the consolations of consciences approving of the virtue 
of being undoubted humbugs and defrauders, must needs 
blazon their mighty deeds of renown to the gazing eyes of the 
public, and call upon the united world to clap their hands in 
ecstacy over these self-constituted heroes, to whom Julius 
Cesar, or Andrew Jackson, is as dust in the balance to Mont 
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Blanc or Popocatapetel. Barnum succeeded as a humbug, and 
then wrote a book,the greatest humbug of all. Burnham 
cheated his fellow-men with spurious shanghais and imaginary 
Bramah Pootras, and, having imitated his illustrious predeces- 
sor in fraud and swindling, follows up this apishness by also 
writing a book, to record what, in the better days of the re- 
public, would have been considered his deep degradation, but 
which, in these days of higher law, and genteel scoundrelism, 
must be regarded as deeds of noble daring, worthy of zealous 
emulation by the youth of the land, whose young hearts fire 
with the ambition of writing their names high on the scroll of 
fame. 

It will never do to let Barnum & Burnham go unrebuked. 
We must apply the scourge. There are two things calling 
loudly for their flagellation. The cause of Ainerican letters 
demands it. Our literature is about to be swallowed up by 
what is worse than the locusts of Egypt. There is many a 
publisher in the land who has gotten his consent to deal in 
iiterature as Barnum does in mermaids and woolly horses. 
His only object is to get out books which will sell. What 
cares he for such authors as Shakespeare or Milton, Irving or 
Prescott? Is it not more profitable to sell the “ Life of Bar- 
num,” and the “ History of the Hen Fever,” than to deal in 
the British or American classics? Do not Doesticks and Sam 
Slick sell better than Dryden or Longfellow? An effort must 
be made to roll back the tide of literature which is about to 
deluge the land, in the shape of the chronicles of knavery, 
such as the books before us, and the milk-and-water imitators 
of Aunt Harriet, in the annals of Uncle Tomdom. 

And not only do the interests of American literature demand 
such a course, but a higher appeal is made for us to strike a 
blow for American integrity and American honesty. What if 
Barnum and Burnham make fortunes by falsehood and fravd, 
and then their books, revealing in detail each separate act of 
knavery, shall not only add to their “ material aid,” but actually 
render them renowned as Jiterati, gentlemen, and Christians, 
and successful authors? The next thing will be that the youth 
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of our land will disbelieve the adage that ‘honesty is the best 
policy” —will forget the examples of Washington and Franklin, 
and aspire to the greatness of the Prince of Humbugs, and the 
tin cannister tied to his tail, in the shape of a contemptible 
trickster and chicken-dealer. If a brand is not set upon 
Barnum and Burnham, and their books, we shall, ere long, see 
our bookstvres and libraries filled with the confessions of thieves, 
and the autobiographies of highwaymen and pirates. And 
the youth of our land, instead of looking to the examples of 
our poets and statesmen, and orators and philanthropists, and 
following. in their wake, in order to become heroes like them, 
will regard it as the acme of fame to write a book recording 
their own exploits in fraud and cheating. And if, upon re- 
viewing their lives, they find that their acts do not come up 
to the orthodox standard of knavery set them by the show- 
man, and chicken-man, they will rack their powers of men- 
dacity, in order to find wherewithal to fill their volumes, @ /a 
Barnum. 

Then see what a character the books of the Barnum school 
are likely to give Americans abroad. A number of Black- 
wood, in reviewing the book of the Prince of Humbugs, says, 
and says justly : 


“ Our friends in America had better look to it in time ; for if the state- 
ments in this book, as to the tone of the moral perceptions prevalent among 
the bulk of the middle classes are allowed to remain uncontradicted and 
unrepudiated—if Barnum’s sketches of society are acknowledged to be 
true, then they dare not hereafter take exception to the harshest and most 
unfavorable pictures which have been drawn by European travellers. We 
say this in the most friendly spirit to America and the Americans; recol- 
lecting how often they have complained, with evident soreness, of being 
maligned and misrepresented. Well, then, we can assure them that this 
book of Barnum’s, which we doubt not will have a very considerable cireu- 
lation in this country, is calculated to do them more harm than anything 
that was ever written by an American.” 


No doubt this is true. Hall, Trollope, and Dickens, com- 
bined, with forty others of the same stripe to aid them, could 
not, in a hundred volumes, so successfully malign the Amer- 
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ican character as do Barnum and Burnham in their mendacious 
chronicles of humbug and cheating. We do now, and here, 
contradict and repudiate their sketches of American society as 
applicable to the nation, though we are quite ready to believe 
that they are true to the life of some of the districts of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. Else, how could they produce 
such moral monsters as the authors of the volumes before us ? 
But even in Connecticut and Massachusetts, these sketches of 
society are not true to nature, in all instances. Else, how 
could the one give a Toucey to the American cabinet, and the 
other afford a resting-place for the mighty man of the North, 
Daniel Webster ? 

Let us say en passant, since Blackwood has alluded to the 
subject as it has, we, as a.Southern man and an American, 
have no sympathies with the toadies and flunkeys who have 
‘“‘often complained, with evident soreness, of being maligned 
and misrepresented” by the European tourists. So far as 
maligning and misrepresenting are concerned, we do not 
approve of them, of course, for we are now drawing up a bill 
of indictment, in extenso, against falsehood and dishonesty of 
all kinds. But the aspersions of travellers give us but little 
concern, any way. It is not to be expected that European 
vagabondizers, with a penny in their pockets, who have to go 
forth over the American continent as deck-passengers on third 
rate steamers, or who purchase second-class tickets, and are 
crowded upon baggage cars, where they consort with the sub- 
stratum of American society, should be able to give correct 
reports concerning the better classes, whom they are not per- 
mitted to see. And in so far as they pour out the vials of 
their wrath upon impertinence, and ridicule Jonathan’s at- 
tachment to his jack-knife on account of his whittling propen- 
sity—in so far as they denounce the disposition of certain of 
‘‘ our folks” to get their heels higher than their heads, as they sit 
down, and threaten to drown you in expectorated floods of tobac- 
coed saliva we do not feel at all aggrieved, but say amen, “ lay 
on Macduff.” It is all too true. We want the thing corrected, 
and the severer the remedy, the better for those who are afflicted 
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with the disease. And so we say as to the castigation given 
the renowned Barnum by the writer in the Tory magazine of 


“ Edina, Scotia’s darling seat.” 


‘“‘ By the way, we should like to know what kind of a State 
this Connecticut really is,” says the writer in Blackwood. 
Barnum:shows parts of it, at least, to have been steeped in the 
dregs of the most abject state of morals, at the same time that 
it was loudest in its professions of puritanical piety. And we 
have no doubt it did excel in puritanism, for in this werd is 
embraced the embodiment, in our mind, of the direst curse 
that ever afflicted the human family. Puritanism has done 
better service for the devil than all other evils that have been 
accumulating upon the earth since its creation. Its mission is 
to prevent mankind from enjoying themselves. The key-note 
to its action is the destruction of all earthly happiness, and all 
happiness not earthly. For it has built around a heaven, 
which a merciful God has made it an element of his creatures’ 
nature to hope for and expect, a mighty wall, high as the 
throne of God, deep as as the seat of Satan. If we had to 
give our idea of the devil as a “roaring lion, going about 
seeking whom he might devour,” we would present as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, puritanism. It has done more to 
blast the peace of the human race than all other causes com- 
bined. It has deluged the earth in blood, and its darling wish 
is to make hell populous with unnumbered victims. We can- 
not pass it by without aiming a blow at its vitals. Men have 
long enough submitted to its domination. We have deter- 
mined now, henceforth, and forever more, to lift the clarion 
voice of war against it in its citadel, if we have to go to the 
stake for it, which, thank (od, there is little danger of, so long 
as the Constitution of our country survives the ruthless as- 
saults of puritanical fanaticism. 

We can answer Blackwood, then, ‘that Connecticut is a 
puritanical State, and was at the time of which Barnum 
writes. On page 64 of his book he says :— 


“In the days of which I am now writing, a much stricter outward re- 
gard was paid to the Sabbath in the State of Connecticut than at present. 
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If a man was seen riding horseback, or in a carriage, on Sunday, before 
8.1n-down, a tithing man, deacon of a church, or grand juryman, was sure 
to arrest him, and unless he could show that sickness, or some other case 
of necessity, induced him to come out, he was fined the next day.” 


The following, from page 112 of Barnum’s book, at the same 
time it amuses, will give some further idea of the Connecticut 
‘¢ blue laws” :— 


“ One day Crofut was in my little store, engaged in conversation with 
many of our neighbors, who were always sure to congregate about him 
whenever he came to the village. His language, as usual, partook largely 
of the profane. Nathan Seelye, Esq., one of our village justices of the 
peace, who was a strict man in his religious principles, came in, and hear- 
ing the conversation, told Mr. Crofut that he considered it his duty to fine 
him one dollar for swearing. 

“ Crofut responded immediately, with an oath, that he ‘did not care a 
damn for the Connecticut blue-laws.’ 

“« That will make two dollars,’ said Mr. Seelye. 

“This brought forth another oath. 

“¢ Three dollars,’ said the sturdy justice. 

“ Nothing but oaths were given in reply, until Esquire Seelye declared 
the damage to the Connecticut laws to amount to fifteen dollars. 

“ Crofut took out a twenty-dollar bill, and handed it to the justice of 
" the peace, with an oath. 

‘Sixteen dollars,” said Mr. Seelye, counting out four dollars to hand 
to Mr. Crofut as his change. 

“Oh, keep it, keep it, said Crofut, ‘I don’t want any change; I'll 
damn soon swear out the balance” And he did so, after which he was 
more circumspect in his conversation, remarking that twenty dollars a day 
for swearing was about as much as he could stand.” 


Among the things objected to by the puritans, of whom 
Barnum tells, were lotteries and various kinds of amusements. 
They were a straight-laced folk, coming up exactly, as is the 
case with all puritans, to the description given in the Bible of 
the outrageous Pharisees, whom the Messiah so loudly con- 
demned. But, though so strict in profession, let us see how 
they carried out their pretensions in practice. And first, 
with regard to lotteries. On page 74, the Prince of Humbugs 
says :— 

“ Among the various ways which I had for making money on my own 
account, from the age of twelve to fifteen years, was that of lotteries. 
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One of our neighbors, a pillar in the church, permitted his son to indulge 
in that line, the prizes consisting of cakes, oranges, molasses candy, &e. ; 
and the morality of the thing being thus established, I became a lottery 
manager and proprietor.” 


It will be observed, that when this “ pillar in the church” 
saw that his son could make money by lotteries, it established 
the morality of the thing at once. And it appears from the 
whole of what Barnum says, that the test which a Connecti- 
cut puritan applied to everything to determine its morality 
was, whether or not money was to be made by the operation. 
If a thing turned out money, it was moral; if otherwise, it 
was very immoral. And a sliding-scale of good and bad was 
founded upon the rate per cent. of profit or loss, involved in 
any transaction. Hence, an act which was very bad in one 
man, might be very good in another, just as the one or the 
other made the scheme transmute itself into no dimes, dimes, 
or dollars. ‘* Uncle Phin Taylor’’ the maternal grandfather of 
Barnum—who seems to have been a very dishonest man, and 
to have done all he could to make his grandson so—(and by 
the way he succeeded very well)—in conjunction with “ three 
other gentlemen,” Barnum calls them, though we doubt 
whether anybody else would, got up a lottery, otherwise 
swindling scheme, for the benefit of a certain church and 
themselves. After the usual amount of advertising, alias 
printed falsehoods, and other cheatery involved in all such 
schemes, the drawing came off, and all the ticket-holders who 
had held their peace, when they huped there was a chance for 
them to profit by the fraud, became very clamorous when 
they found the thing to be very immoral—that is, that they 
had not made any money by it. 


“The whole country was in an uproar. ‘Uncle Phin Taylor’ was 
unanimously voted a regular old cheat. The scheme with ‘ not a blank 
in the lottery,’ was denounced as ‘the meanest scheme ever invented, and 
nobody but Phin Taylor would have ever thought of such a plan for 
deceiving the people!’ In fact, from that date till the day of his death, he 
was called old ‘two dollars and fifty cents,” and many was the hearty 
laugh which he enjoyed at the thought thereof. As time wore away, he 
was declared to be the ’cutest man in those parts, and the public generally 
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became reconciled to consider his famous ‘ scheme’ as a capital practical 
joke.”.—p. 77. 


The tender name by which Barnum chooses to designate all 
the iniquity of which his book gives such miraculous accounts, 
is “ practical jokes.” No matter what species of dishonesty 
is indulged in, by saint or sinner, by priest or laymen, it is a 
** practical joke.” And against all such jokes, we beg leave 
to enter our formal protest. And farther, we protest against 
the Yankee word ’cute. ’Cuteness is another name for dis- 
honesty. It is merely intended to put the gilding upon fraud. 
It would insult any man to tell him he was dishonest—or 
rather it would have done so before the reign of the Barnum 
dynasty—but tv call him ’cwle, is quite another thing. It is 
a compliment, because, besides declaring your neighbor dis- 
honest, when you say he is ’cuée, you also mean that he is 
smart with his dishonesty. 

But let us look a little further into the doings of the pious 
Connecticutians, who disapproved of lotteries in theory, but 


who approved of them in practice. On page 180, our author, 
in speaking of his own doings as a lottery dealer, says :— 


“ Among my ‘private customers’ were a number of clergymen and 
deacons; and occasionally some of the weak brothers of the ‘ Shakers,’ 
who came to Bethel to sell garden seeds, bought a few lottery tickets ‘on 
the sly.’ Whenever'l visited Brookfield, I called on one man who was of 
a serious turn. He and his wife were professors of religion, and he was 
a frequent exhorter at prayer meetings. He always managed to buy 
aticket or two from me, under the strictest injunction never to divulge 
the fact to his wife. I usually dined with him; and when he was busy 
looking after my horse, or otherwise engaged out of doors, I never failed 
to sell a ticket to his wife, who begged me to be very careful not to let 
her husband have any suspicion of it, for he was opposed to such things, 
and would never forgive her if he should know there was a lottery-ticket 
in the house.” 


But why should we continue to give particular specimens of 
the iniquities which are recorded in the book of Barnum, con- 
cerning the pious Puritans of the “land of steady habits,” 
when.the author has, on page-98, summed up the whole mat- 
ter into a small compass ? 
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“ Messrs. Keeler & Whitlock sold out their store of goods to Mr. Louis 
Taylor, in the summer of 1827. I remained a short time as clerk for Mr. 
Taylor. They have a proverb in Connecticut, that ‘the best school in 
which to have a boy Jearn human nature, is to permit him to be a tin ped- 
ler for a few years.’ I think his chances for getting ‘ his eye-teeth cut’ 
would be equally great in a country barter store like that in which I was 
clerk, As before stated, many of our customers were hatters, and we took 
hats in payment for goods. The large manufacturers generally dealt pretty 
fairly by us, but some of the smaller fry occasionally shaved us prodi- 
giously. There probably is no trade in which there can be more cheating 
than in hats. Ifa hat was damaged ‘ in coloring,’ or otherwise, perhaps by 
a cut of half a foot in length, it was sure to be patched, smoothed over, and 
slipped in with others, to send to the store. Among the furs used for the 
nap of hats in those days, were beaver, Russia, nutria, otter, cony, musk- 
rat, etc. etc. The best fur was otter, the poorest was cony. 

“The hatters mixed their inferior furs with a little of their best, and sold 
us the hats for ‘ otter.” We, in return, mixed our sugars, teas, and Jiquors, 
and gave them the most valuable names. It was ‘dog eat dog,’ ‘ tit for tat.’ 
[‘ Dog eatdog!’ ‘True, oh king !’—Reviewer.] Our cottons were sold for 
wool, our wool and cotton for silk and linen; in fact, nearly everything was 
different from what it was represented. ‘The customers cheated us in their 
fabrics, we cheated the customers with our goods. Each party expected to 
be cheated, if it was possible. Our eyes and not our ears had to be our 
masters. We must believe little that we saw and less that we heard. Our 
calicoes were all ‘ fast colors, according to our representations, and the 
colors would generally run fast enough, and show them a tub of soap-suds. 
Our ground coffee was as good as burned peas, beans, and corn, could make, 
and our ginger was tolerable, considering the price of corn-meal. The 
‘tricks of trade’ were numerous. Ifa ‘pedler’ wanted to trade with us for 
a box of beaver hats, worth sixty dollars per dozen, he was sure to obtain a 
box of ‘ conies,’ which were dear at fifteen dollars per dozen. If we took 
our pay in clocks, warranted to keep good time, the chances were that they 
were no better than a chest of drawers for that purpose ; that they were 
like Pindar’s razors, ‘ made to sell,’ and if half the number of wheels neces- 
sary to form a clock could be found within the case, it was as lucky as ex- 
traordinary. 

‘Such a school would ‘cut eye-teeth,’ but if it did not cut con- 
science, morals, and integrity, ail up by the roots, it would be because the 
scholars quit before their education was completed.” 


It may be remarked that Barnum did not “ quit before his 
education was completed.” 

Having givea some idea of the school of morals in which 
Barnum was educated, let us now see what else besides rec- 
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ords of rascality go to make up his book. Much of it is devo- 
ted to anecdotes, which refer to anybody and everybody except 
the author. ‘* Perhaps I should apologize,” says he, on page 
105, ‘‘ for devoting so much space as I have done in the fore- 
going pages to practical jokes, and other incidents not immedi- 
ately relating to myself. I was born and reared in an atmo- 
sphere of merriment; my natural bias was developed and 
strengthened by the associations of my youth; and I feel my- 
self entitled to record the sayings and doings of the wags and 
eccentricities of Bethel, because they partly explain the causes 
which have made me what Iam.” We have seen that by 
‘* practical jokes” our author means swindling. When he says 
he was born and raised in an atmosphere of merriment, he 
means an.atmosphere of knavery ; and when he speaks of the 
‘“‘wags and eccentricities of Bethel,” he means the gamblers 
and swindlers of that locality, 

Many of the anecdotes which Barnum gives us would be 
amusing, did they not contain so much egotism, slang, and 
vulgarism. Many of them are old and stale—anecdotes which 
have been applied to a thousand persons, and a thousand local- 
ities. But he had his book to make up of a certain size for his 
publisher, and at it he went, determined to fulfil his contract. 
Accordingly, he levied contributions upon any and everybody 
who he thought could give him an item to put in his book. 
Said he, as he assures us on page 87, ‘* Uncle Starr, I want to 
come up and spend several days with you. I am collating 
facts for my autobiography, and J have no doubt you could 
remind me of many things that I would like to put into my 
book.” 

““¢T guess I could remind you of many things that you 
would not like to put in your book,’ grunted the old colonel,”’ 
etc., etc. 

As for ourself, we can hardly imagine, after the specimens 
we have, how Barnum would hesitate to put anything into his 
book, unless it should be something akin to truth and honesty. 

It remains for us to run over, in a very summary manner, 
some of the leading acts of Barnum’s life. We have seen who 
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were his associates, what school of morals he graduated in, and 
how his grandfather taught hi-, from a very early age, to be 
dishonest. And really, when we consider the circumstances 
by which he was surrounded, and how he had such tempta- 
tions as he could hardly resist, to become the prince of hum- 
bugs, we almost relent as we continue to tighten the bow- 
string around our victim’s neck. But the public good requires 
that he should be executed, and the executioner must not let 
mercy turn him aside from the plain path of duty. 

At the early age of six our hero began his money-making, 
by selling gingerbread, molasses candy, and cherry rum. This 
confection business he kept up at a later age, while clerking in 
a country store, neglecting his employer’s business to attend to 
his own. Then he engaged in swindling lotteries; and later 
still, while a clerk in a country store, he relates his cheating 
tricks with a great deal of zest. But we must not fail to note 
our hero’s piety as we go along. 

He was religiously educated, though’ educated to cheat and 
swindle; for on page.43 he says: ‘‘ Like most persons in the 
New-England States, I was brought up to attend church reg- 
ularly on the Sabbath. Indeed, before I was able to read, I 
was one of the first scholars in Sunday School.” On page 109 
he says: “*My habits generally were not bad. Although 
constantly engaged in selling liquors to other, I probably never 
drank a pint of liquor, wine, or cordials, before I was twenty- 
two years of age. I always attended church regularly, and 
was never without a Bible in my trunk, which I took frequent 
occasion to read’”—meaning that he read the Bible and not 
the trunk. Pity he had not carried his Bible more in his head 
and less in his trunk. But even now, Barnum sets up as a 
very pious and moral man, and as a public benefactor. 

Passing from our author’s confectionaries, lotteries, and 
mercantile business in a country store, in which he cheated 
and was cheated, we find him, at about the age of twenty- 
two, the editor and proprietor of the Herald of Freedom, pub- 
lished in the village of Bethel. He soon got into jail for 
printing and publishing a libel upon some of the denizens, by 
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whom he was surrounded. How he ever managed to get up a 
libel upon the pious sharpers whom he has described in his 
pages, we are at a loss to know, unless he wrote something 
good about them. But ’importe. We pass on from the news- 
paper to Joice Heth. 

In the latter part of July, 1885, Mr. Coley Bartram, of 
Reading, Ct., called on Barnum, at his store in New-York, and 
told him that he had recently owned an interest in an old ne- 
gro woman of the above name, one hundred and sixty-one 
years of age, who had been the nurse of Gen. Washington. 
He had sold out his interest to a partner of his, Mr. Lindsay, | 
of Kentucky, who was then exhibiting Joice in Philadelphia, 
but who wished, on account of his being a poor showman, to 
‘sell the aged crone, and go home. Barnum went and bought 
the old negress, paying for her one thousand dollars. The sub- 
sequent part of the history of Barnum’s ancient chattel—as 
our abolition brethren would call her—is well known. Let us 
remark here upon the enormity of a pious Connecticut puritan 
dealing in flesh and blood—buying a human soul, and hawk- 
ing it about over the country for gaping multitudes to gaze at. 
How could the pious Barnum reconcile it to himself to own a 
slave? And how could the pious puritans of the North tole- 
rate such a thing in all their borders? Where was beasted 
habeas corpus? Why did not the Sewards, Hales, Sumners, 
Wilsons, and Parkers, rise in their majesty, spirit away this 
poor old negro woman from the chains and manacles of sla- 
very, and even dare to nobly do in the cause of human rights ? 
Where were the legions of anti-slavery then? What lulled 
the abolition Cerberi at their posts, that the horrid “ peculiar 
institution” found an entrance into the paradise of the North? 
Upon what principle, in all of earth’s philosophies, could a 
Yankee own a nigger. The solution is not difficult. We have 
before stated the test by which Barnum’s Connecticut sharp- 
ers determined upon the morality or immorality of any act. 
That test was, “Is there money in it?” There was money in 
owning the old slave Joice Heth, and hence the possession of 
her was a very pious thing. ‘There was money in it, and 
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Habeas Corpus was suspended. There was money in it, and 
the abolition dogs did not open their mouths to howl. There 
was money in it, and the manacles and chains of slavery 
proved to the consciences of the consistent Yankees chains of 
gold, silken cords, and fetters of flowers. There was money 
in it, and Yankee religion, like a lion rampant where no money 
is involved, cooed as gently as a sucking-dove, when the with- 
ered old slave of a century and a half, filled the coffers of the 
godly money-lover. 

The writer in Blackwood, to whom we have several times 
already alluded, speaks as follows of Barnum’s dealings with 
Joice Heth : 


“ Supposing the story [of her age and being Washington’s nurse—Re- 
VIEWER] to be true--though even Barnum does not affect to believe it— 
here is a miserable old object, scarce better than an animated corpse, sold at 
the age of 161, to be hawked about the country, for the gain of the ex- 
hibitors. Mrs. Stowe, in her famous novel, has brought forward nothing so 
hideously repulsive ; and we are satisfied that had she narrated sucha story 
in her book, one half of her European readers would have thrown. it down 
with an impatient exclamation of incredulity. But old as she was, Joice 
Heth appeared to Barnum capable of the production of many dollars. He 
sold all that he had, and even borrowed ; but in the end became the pro- 
prietor of this unhappy being for the sum of one thousand dollars.” 

Now, we want it to go out to the world that this pious 
transaction with the old Ethiopian mummy transpired in the 
land of abolition. She was exhibited and discoursed about by 
a Yankee showman to Yankee audiences. 

Our space will not allow us to deal longer in detail. We 
must content ourself with merely mentioning Vivalla, the 
slight of hand man, Tom Thumb, the Buffalo Hunt, the Fejee 
Mermaid, Jenny Lind, the Woolly Horse, whom Tom Benton 
exposed—*“ exposed the impudent humbug, sir, to the Ameri- 
can people, sir’—we say we must content ourself with merely 
mentioning these, together with the American Museum, which 
we had almost forgotten, as immense humbugs and frauds, 
with which the American people are very well acquainted, and 
pass on to the consideration of the chicken-man. 

Barnum having gained money by his speculations and pecu- 
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lations, and having won literary renown by making a record 
of his crimes, it was to be supposed that others who had de- 
frauded like himself, and to some extent made money in the 
same way, should also seek to wear the laurels of authorship. 
Barnum’s book, at the same time it told of his iniquities, 
served by its sale to add to his pile of cash. Burnham, the 
chicken-pedler, imagined that by writing a book, in which 
he should most laboriously set up his title to a high seat in 
scoundreldom, he also might be looked upon as a Barnum in 
a small way, be considered one of the Jiterati, and make his 
purse more plethoric. Accordingly, we have from his pena 
book whose title is, ‘‘ The History of the Hen Fever; a Hu- 
morous Record.” This is the title, but it should have been, 
‘“‘ An attempt to make people think I am pretty considerable 
of a Barnum myself.” George P. Burnham’s book is an ac- 
count of how he cheated people in selling them Shanghais, 
three fourths of it being made up of falsehoods, where facts 
are wanting to fill out the volume. It is the most disgusting 
mass of crudities, falsehoods, Yankee slang, vulgarisms, poor 
attempts at wit, &c., &c., that has ever come under our notice. 
If Barnum’s book is contemptible, Burnham’s is loathsome. 
Barnum tried to do something very bad, and succeeded. 
Burnham made a desperate effort to ape his illustrious prede- 
cessor, and, like all apes, has failed. Burnham bears the 
same relation to Barnum that Napoleon the Little does to Na- 
poleon the Great. The chicken-man has struck out no new 
path of his own, but has servilely sought to follow his master. 
There are some things in Barnum’s book which you may en- 
joy, but nothing of the sort in Burnham’s. He fills you with 
ineffable disgust, with a sickening feeling of loathing from 
beginning to end. There is something original in Barnum, 
and originality is a redeeming trait wherever found. In Burn- 
ham there is no originality. He shines in borrowed plumes. 
He has stolen from the wing of the Prince of Humbugs a few 
of his very worst feathers, beats his own pinions on his lub- 
berly. sides, and gives a loud shrill sound, which you would 
not be very far wrong to mistake for the crow of a contemp- 
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tible Shanghai, or the bray of a stupid jackass. Barnum does 
enliven sometimes with a feeble ray of wit, or a very slight 
tincture of humor—Burnham never. You turn from his vul- 
gar slang and unblushing egotism with the same loathing with 
which you would avoid the putrid carcass of a dead horse 
upon the travelled highway. Barnum dealt in lions, tigers, 
mermaids, human beings, and Swedish nightingales. Burn- 
ham never aspired higher than achicken. Barnum is an eagle 
who soars aloft in the regions of fraud, now and then making 
a fell swoop upon his prey, bearing it off in his strong talons, 
while Burnham never soars, but like an unfledged Friezeland 
dwelling upon the earth, earthy, snatches up in his bill what- 
ever of garbage is found in his pathway. 

The history of the hen fever in the hands of a proper person 
might make a very readable volume. Even in the hands of 
Burnham, if he had applied his acts of downright theft to 
some other person, and have made an imaginary hero, upon 
whom to lay his imaginary facts, it might have made a bok 
not intolerable. We might then have attempted to give an 
abstract of the ‘ Hen Fever” for the amusement of our read- 
ers. As it is, we can attempt no such thing. One account 
after another of how he cheated people in selling them chick- 
ens, constitutes the monotonous staple of our author’s book. 
And as we have already said, the reader feels conscious that 
three fourths of what he reads is downright falsehood. Not 
that the author would not be very willing to have perpetrated 
the villany which he says he did, provided he had the capa- 
city and the opportunity. But then there is in it no appear- 
ance of vraisemblance. 

We will give some examples of our author’s cheating. 
Speaking of his first fowl-show in Boston, he says: 

“The exhibition lasted three days. Unheard of prizes were asked and 
readily paid for all sorts of fowls; most. of those sold being. mongrels, 
however. As high as thirteen dollars was paid by one man (who after- 
ward became an inmate of a lunatic asylum), for a single pair of domestic 
fowls.”—p. 24. 


““T sold some fowls at that show. I didn’t buy any there, I believe.” 
—>p. 25. 
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At all the fowl shows the most foul play was shown by 
Burnham, who always managed to be upon the committees 
for the distribution of prizes, and was certain to secure the 
lion’s share for himself : 

“‘ Some fancied one breed, or variety, and some another; but anything 
that sported feathers—from the diminutive bantam to the stork-shaped 
Chinaman—everything was being sought after by ‘amateurs’ and ‘fan- 
ciers’ with a zest, and a readiness to pay for, that did honor to the zeal of 
the youthful buyers, and a world of good to the hearts of the quiet breed- 
ers and sellers, who began first to get posted up, and inured to the disease 
[of hen-fevers——Revirwer.] J was an humble and modest member of 
this latter class. J kept and raised only pure breeds of fowls.”——p. 25, 

The book abounds with capital italic I’s, so as to give it the 
greatest possible stress of egotism. And when Burnham 
wishes to boast emphatically of a particular fraud, he makes 
ironical pretensions of honesty. Examples of both of these 
things are to be found in the above extract. Whenever he 
uses a pronoun to designate himself emphatically, he puts it 
in italics. Here is a precious morceau of egotism and slang: 

“If he embarked in it [chicken-dealing——Reviewer] to interfere with 
or injure me personally, he has now ascertained, I imagine, that it required 
a faster horse than he was in the habit of driving to keep in sight of my 
team.”—p. 28. 

Speaking of a man who made a speech at a poultry-show, 
our author gives utterance as follows: 

“T found this gentleman the next day, and informed him that I had 
heard of his destitution. I had understood that he had no poultry, but 
was in search of pure-blooded stock. Before night I had fully supplied 
him with genuine samples, at thirty dollars a pair, and no ‘discount for 
cash.’ ” 

Let it be remembered, that, whenever Burnham wishes to 
say emphatically that his chickens were not pure blood, he 
asserts ironically that they were so, and puts the word pure or 
genuine in italics, as above. 

We give the following rather lengthy extract to exhibit the 
classic chasteness of our author’s style: 


‘‘T had already fixed my price for the eggs that were to be dropped by 
my ‘extraordinary and superb’ Cochin-China fowls, which by this time had 
got to be the ‘admiration of the State’ (so the newspapers said). 1 had 
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the best fowls in this world or in any other ; this being conceded by every 
one who saw them; there was no necessity of ‘ talking the subject up’ to 
anybody. Icharged twelve dollars a dozen for my eggs, and never winked 
at it. 

“And why shouldn’t I have the highest price? Were not my fowls the 
‘choicest specimens’ ever seen in America? Didn’t everybody so declare? 
Didn’t the press and the poultry books concede this, without an exception? 
Well, they did! And so for months I obtained one dollar each for my 
Cochin-China fowls’ eggs; and I received order after order, and remit- 
tance after remittance, for eggs (at this figure), which I could not degin to 
supply. 

“And I didn’t laugh, either! I had no leisure to laugh. I filled the 
orders as they came— first come, first served’—and for several months I 
found my list of promises six or eight weeks in advance of my ability to 
meet them with genuine eggs. 

“I was not so well informed then as I was afterward. I think all the 
eggs then wanted might have been had. But, as the boy said, when asked 
where all the stolen peaches he had eaten were gone, ‘I donno.’ [A 
brilliant coruscation of wit, this is surely —Reviewer.] 

“‘ Will it be credited that, during the summer of 1850, I had dozens of 
full-grown men—gentlemen—but enthusiastic hen fanciers (who had con- 
tracted the fever suddenly), who came to my residence for Cochin-China 
eggs, at one dollar each, and who, upon being informed that I hadn’t one in 
the house, would quietly sit down in my parlor and wait two, three, or four 
hours at a time, for the hens to fay them a few, that they might take them 
away with them? Such is the fact, however it may be doubted. 

“T subsequently sold the eggs at ten dollars a dozen ; then at six dollars; 
and finally, the third and fourth years, at five dollars. This paid me, be- 
cause I sent off a great many. 

“But they didn’t hatch well, after being transported away and shaken 
over in the hands of careless and ignorant, or reckless express agents. 
Thus the buyers came again. Many of the early fanciers tried this ex- 
periment over and over again, but with similar ill-success; and when they 
had expended ten, twenty, or thirty dollars, perhaps, for the eggs, they 
would begin at the beginning aright, and purchase a few chickens to rear, 
from which they could finally procure their own eggs, and go forward more 
successfully. Butall this took time to bring it about. 

‘And meanwhile somebody (I don’t say who) was ‘ feathering a certain 
nest’ as rapidly as a course of high-minded and honorable dealing with his 
fellow-men would permit.”—pp. 38-40. 


The reader need hardly be told that the chickens which 
were sold for Cochin-Chinas, were not in reality so, as Burn- 
ham says in another place—page 17. These cheats, however, 
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if we may credit the author, were sold for from $25 to $100 
per pair. Nor did Burnham alone engage in this chicken 
swindling, for we are told by him that at a certain poultry- 
show, a clergyman had on his cage of fowls a card upon which 
was written that a “ certain original Shanghai crower within 
it, all the way from the land of the Celestials, weighed fourteen 
pounds and three ounces, and that a hen, with him, drew nine 
pounds six ounces (almost twenty-four pounds). When the 
birds were weighed, the first drew ten and a half pounds, and 
the other eight and a quarter only.” This New-England cler- 
gyman would do to go along with the exhorter Barnum men- 
tions in connection with the lottery tickets. Burnham tells us 
that in the letters which he received from his patrons whom 
he had cheated out of their money, he was ‘threatened with 
civil prosecutions, with the House of Correction, the State 
Prison, the Penitentiary, and all sorts of other punishments, 
fur my remissness.” And the reader of the volume will not 
doubt at all, that our redoubtable hero of the chicken-coop did, 
and does actually deserve these threatened punishments. 

Burnham pretends to have received a letter from Henry 
Clay, dated at Ashland, in which he wrote: “It has been my 
aim, for many years, to collect at this place the best improved 
breeds of the horse, the cow, the sheep, swine, and the ass.” 
What a pity it is that the gallant old statesman of the West 
could not have gotten our author upon his plantation, and then 
he would surely have had the greatest ass America has pro- 
duced. Daniel Webster said of some chickens sent to him by 
our author, ‘ you will rarely meet with samples apparently so 
well bred.” The maxim “evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” does not appear, then, to apply to chickens. 

But we have said enough, and quoted enough, to show what 
manner of book the one before us is. It seems that on the 
fifth day of April, 1855, Rev. F. D. Huntington, a Unitarian 
minister in Boston, preached a sermon on the text in Proverbs, 
“Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord.” In the 
course of his discourse he took occasion to animadvert upon 
the works which we have in review. We generally receive 
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with a great deal of allowance anything that comes from a 
New-England clergyman. But, in this instance, Mr. Hunting- 
ton was right. At the beginning of the second edition of the 
‘¢ Hen Fever,” Mr. Burnham has undertaken to review the ser- 
mon which denounced his book. We will see what he has to say 
in self-defence. He seems to think that because he has never 
done Mr. Huntington any personal harm, therefore that minis- 
ter has no right to condemn his book. Probably he will think 
the same of us. We contend, however, that the gentleman is 
mistaken. We all have a deep interest in the preservation of 
good morals, including common honesty, in the country. If 
Messrs. Barnum and Burnham are allowed, unrebuked, to vio- 
late the homeliest principles of honor and honesty, the pulpit 
‘and the press, as conservators of the public morals, not only 
have the right, but are in duty bound, to “cry aloud and spare 
not.” The simple fact that our chicken hero has “ never crossed 
the path” of Mr. Huntington, or ourself, does not exempt his 
nefarious practices from the animadversions of either of us. 
Mr. Burnham thinks that because he can give from religious 
newspapers a series of short laudatory puffs, penned in pay- 
ment fur the copies of his work given their editors, therefore 
his book is exempt from the charge of immorality preferred 
against it. Now, admitting the puffs which he copies to have 
actually appeared in the newspapers, which is by no means 
certain, judging from his claims upon veracity, still charity 
compels us to believe that the editors never read the book 
which they pretend to criticise, for they pronounce it to 
be sparkling, witty, humorous, &c., &c. No honest man, 
who is a competent judge, will read the book and say there 
is a scintilla of wit, sparkle, or humor, in it. The facts, 
probably, are these: Burnham’s publishers, wishing his 
book to be largely advertised, in order that it might sell well, 
sent copies to various newspapers through the country, and the 
editors seeing that the title was capable of being elaborated 
into a very funny book, and beholding within its lids several 
very funny pictures, and feeling it incumbent upon them to 
say something favorable by way of paying for the favor be- 
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stowed upon them, no doubt felt justified in saying, without 
reading the book, that it was a very witty affair. Who that 
has any care for his reputation will read the work and then 
say the same thing? 

We pass by the very naive conclusion of our hero, that be- 
cause people are susceptible of being cheated, therefore he is 
justified in cheating them, to what he says about Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s duty to have found some greater sin than cheating 
people by selling them chickens, to preach about. Among 
these sins he mentions the enormity of owning slaves, and con- 
tends ‘that the reverend divine should have pronounced a 
philippic against Southern slave owners, instead of against 
a contemptible chicken pedler. He speaks of the “ Nebraska 
abomination,” &c., &c., and thus adds another one to the Lili- 
putian shafts which have fallen from his hand at the feet of 
the South. In spite of the gentleman’s venomous, though 
imbecile remarks against our section, we have seen his book 
spoken very highly of by certain newspaper editors at the 
South, who felt it incumbent, without reading Burnham’s vol- 
ume, to say something favorable in payment for the copies given 
them. All that we shall say at this point is, that if the infamous 
Burnham could only make money by the operation, he would 
soon owna nigger. Witness the case of Barnum and Joice Heth. 

Barnum and Burnham have both made money by their ne- 
farious practices. ‘The one set up in lordly style at Iranistan, 
since lost, and the other essays to live in grand estate at Rus- 
set House, Melrose. Both profess to be gentlemen, philan- 
thropists, public benefactors, and Christians. Barnum, while 
engaged in some of his cheating of the deepest dye, even lec- 
tured upon the Bible and Christianity on the Sabbath day. 
To crown the whole, both of these fellows have aspired to the 
honors of letters, and have written books which have been suc- 
cessful. What examples to be set before the youth of this 
Christian republic, whose stability depends upon the virtue 
and integrity of its citizens! These men have sought to make 
a by-word and reproach of honor, and of honesty. They would 
build them palaces, and erect monuments of fame upon “ truth 
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crushed to earth.” We have endeavored to snatch the bleed- 
ing goddess from beneath their feet, heal up her wounds, re- 
store to her hands her fallen sceptre, and write the proper 
words of scorn upon the whited sepulchres, Barnum AND 
BurnuaM. 


XXI[—NOT ALL A DREAM. 


Last night, while I was dreaming, 
There came a fairy seeming, 

With memory’s wand to touch my heart, 
And cause its slumbering cords to start. 


I woke, and said I was but dreaming, 
And thought the matter all a seeming ; 
But yet, to-day, I feel the thrill 

Which wakening hath no power to still. 


And now I know ’twas Dora’s fingers 
Which swept my bosom, for yet lingers 
The pulsing beat that made my heart 
Into a fitful fever start. 


I know ’twas Dora’s spirit fingers 
Which swept my bosom, for yet lingers 
The thrilling which my dream possessed, 
And stirred remembrance in my breast. 


XXIII.—GEORGIA : ITS PAST HISTORY AND PRESENT POSITION, 
An Address delivered before the Eatonton Literary Association, March, 1860 


THERE are some subjects which require the warm coloring 
of fancy, the adornment of language, all the graces of oratory, 
to render them attractive and entertaining. ‘There are others, 
the very announcement of which is to awaken our sensibilities, 
set our imaginations aglow, and arouse all the enthusiasm of 
our nature. Most men, in order to succeed in commending the 
attention of an audience, must select a subject which, of itself, 
is sufficient to seize fast hold on the minds of their hearers. 
But the favored son of genius who combines within himself 
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all the qualifications of a finished orator, can take the driest, 
most uninteresting, commonplace theme, and, exhibiting it in 
the light of his own innate brilliancy, invest it with the charm 
of novelty and the beauty of eloquence. With a mortifying 
sense of my inability to make a display of this sort, I have 
chosen a topic, than which I can hardly conceive of one con- 
nected with worldly affairs, better calculated to arrest. the at- 
tention of the audience before which I now appear. I know 
nothing better calculated to thrill the hearts of Georgians, than 
a contemplation of the deeds of their forefathers. There is no 
history in which we should feel so much interest as in that of 
our beloved State. Who is there among us so unimpressible 
as not to feel a sensation of pride and exultation, as he looks 
back upon our chronicles, from the first landing of Oglethorpe’s 
little band on Yamacraw’s sandy bluff; through the sickness 
and poverty; the difficulties and dangers; the conflicts with 
.treacherous Spaniards and vindictive savages, which attended 
the earlier stages of the colony’s progress; the fierce struggle 
and heroic deeds of the Revolution ; the unyielding integrity of 
those who exposed the Yazoo fraud ; the battles of the second 
war with Great Britain; the contests with the federal govern- 
ment, when George M. Troup said, ‘‘ I entreat you, therefore, 
most earnestly, now that it is not too late, to step forth, and 
having exhausted the argument, to stand by your arms,” down 
to the present time; when Georgia receives and merits, the 
proud appellation of the Empire State of the South? JI say 
who can think of all this; who can look around on all this fair 
land, the patrimony which has descended to us from our fathers, 
and remain unmoved ? 


“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. 
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“ High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


I do not believe that in all the broad expanse of this our 
State, there is to be found a true Georgian, whose heart does 
not beat a warm response to the sentiment of the poet. 

A contemplation of the glorious examples recorded in histo- 
ry, oftener than anything else, excites a noble emulation in 
the breasts of men. Cicero, in his highly finished oration for 
the poet Archias, uses the following language: “ For if I 
had not convinced myself by the lessons of many philosophers, 
and by the perusal of many historians, &c., that there is nothing 
deserving of being earnestly sought after in life excegt glory 
and an honorable name, in the pursuit of which all bodily 
sufferings, all dangers of death and exile, are to be esteemed 
trifling, never would I have exposed myself for your safety, to 
such great dangers and to these daily attacks of profligate 
men.” And he continues: ‘ But full are all the books; full 
are the words of the wise ; full is antiquity, of great examples— 
examples that would lie hidden in obscurity did not the light 
of letters approach to illuminate them.” 

I will not undertake to occupy the ground so often gone over 
by Cicero and other orators and writers, by dwelling.long on the 
ideas concerning the study of general history, which are em- 
bodied in the‘foregoing extracts. What I wish to do now, is to 
call your attention specially to our own history. Full are our 
records; full are our traditions, handed down from father to 
son, of daring exploits, of bright examples—examples, some of 
which do liehidden in comparative obscurity, because the light of 
letters has not approached to illumine them to the extent which 
they deserve. Many are the important events which have been 
passed over by our historians, because they had not accurate 
information concerning them. 
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Whether or not, we become learned in the history of the 
Persians, Assyrians, and Egyptians; whether or not, we 
make ourselves acquainted with the classic pages which tell of 
Romans, Carthaginians, and 

“the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s prime ; ” 
whether or not, we search into the history of the Gauls, the 
Germans and Britons; whether or not, we hunt up the dim 
legends of the Saracens, Goths, and Huns; whether or not, we 
learn of the deeds of Lombards, Saxons, and Franks; in fine, 
whether or not, we pursue our studies amid the dusty archives 
which contain the story of the countless nations which have 
sprung into existence, flourished, and become extinct or effete, 
in the Old World, or lose ourselves in speculations concerning 
the aborigines of this continent, there is one tome of history 
with which every Georgian should be familiar. It is that 
which ‘lls us of the Halls, Gwinnetts and Waltons; the 
McIntoshes, Houstons and Habershams; the Jacksons and 
Tatnalls; the Spauldings and Forsyths; the great George M. 
Troup; the Crawfords and Berriens, and all those illustrious 
men whose name is legion, whose acts should be with us as 
household words. 

I do not pretend that the men whom I have named were the 
leading spirits of the nation, during our Revolution; and 
the reasons why they were not, I will presently detail. 
Those of them who were living at that time, though, had their 
weight and great influence in the councils held when the colo. 
nies were taking steps preliminary to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Georgia at that time was young, and its inhabi- 
tantsfew. Virginia, the first settled of the original thirteen 
colonies, dates its history from the year sixteen hundred and 
seven, while Georgia, the last settled of the original thirteen 
was planted in seventeen hundred and thirty-three—one hun- 
dred and twenty-six years later. To Virginia came many of the 
old cavaliers, for whom the political atmosphere of the Old 
World was unwholesome. Many people of wealth, education, 
and refinement, emigrated to the Old Dominion, and from a very 
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early period, these superior advantages had their legitimate 
effect in giving to Virginia its rank and position among her 
sister colonies. No land on which the sun shines has produced 
greater men than Virginia. Without going into a long enu- 
meration, or coming down to a later date than that of the 
Revolution, I will mention George Washington, whose fame is 
above the poor meed of my commendation ; James Madison, the 
“father of the Constitution ;” James Monroe, the propagator 
of the doctrine that Europeans should not meddle in American 
affairs ; Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the profound statesman and man of universal ac- 
quirements ; Patrick Henry, the thrilling orator. 

When the war of the Revolution came on, Virginia had been 
growing one hundred and sixty-nine years—long enough for 
any people who have in them the elements of greatness, to 
become wealthy, powerful, and cultivated. Other States had 
the advantage of Georgia—some more, and some less—in point 
of wealth, age, &c. Some of them had received from Europe 
settlers of the character spoken of as belonging to the cavaliers 
and others. 

Georgia, on the contrary, as already remarked, was settled 
at a much later period than any of the other colonies. The 
first emigrants came over one hundred and twenty-six years 
later than those of Virginia, and sixty-three years later than 
those of South Carolina, which was the last settled of the origi- 
nal thirteen, except Georgia. Besides, the early settlers of 
Georgia were not generally those on whom fortune had smiled. 
To use the language of McCall, when stating the reason why 
the trustees would not grant them land in fee-simple, “ they 
were poor, indigent people, who had, for the most part, so in- 
discreetly managed what they had previously been owners of, 
that it did not seem safe or proper to intrust so absolute a 
property in their hands, at least in the infancy of the colony.” 
And again, ‘‘ They were sent over to inhabit, cultivate, and se- 
cure, by a personal residence, the lands granted to them within 
the province ; and they voluntarily engaging so to do, and in 
expectation that they would perform these engagements, they 
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were to be maintained at the expense of the public or the 
trustees, during the voyage, and their passage paid, and were 
provided with tools, arms, seeds and other necessaries, and 
supported from the public stores.” 

Some industrious, hard-working Scots and Germans, also 
came over. Besides, there were a few Swiss, and representa- 
tives from other nations. And such were the early settlers of 
Georgia. 

When Independence was declared in 1776, Georgia had been 
settled but forty-three years, and exposed as it was, on the 
frontier, to constant depredations from the Spanish colony of 
Florida—being intended, indeed, as a freesoil territory, to in- 
terpose and prevent the abduction of slaves from South Caro- 
lina by the Spaniards—it presented scarcely any attractions 
for men of property and education. A few of this sort did lo- 
cate here, but most of them, such were the difficulties and 
dangers,to which they were exposed, left the inhospitable lo- 
cality and made their homes in South Carolina. 

But in spite of all these disadvantages, there are recorded on 
the page of Georgia’s early history, examples of patriotism as 
pure and ardent; of courage as high and noble; of deeds as 
brave and chivalrous, as‘any State in all this Union can boast. 
And later, our proud land has given birth to the profound states- 
man, the learned jurist and the accomplished orator, who need 
shrink from comparison with none. As yet, no one of Georgia’s 
sous has occupied the presidential chair, but, unless I read the 
signs of the times wrong, if Georgians will be true to them- 
selves, the next chief magistrate may be a native of this State. 

Why then should we look abroad, or elsewhere than in the 
history of our own State for examples to emulate? Why, first 
of all, do we not familiarize ourselves with the story of the 
stirring incidents and noble devotion afforded by the collec- 
tions which tell of Oglethorpe’s strategy ; of Habersham’s 
daring ; of McIntosh’s courage; of the many deeds which, 
though limited as to the number of actors, and narrowed as to 
the extent of scene, yet stamp their impress and show the man as 
clearly and effectually as though Xerxes’ numerous hosts, or 
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Napoleon’s mighty legions, with the world for a stage, were 
performing before the dazzled eyes of astonished nations ? 

But I fear there is a great disposition, on the part of many 
of my fellow-citizens, to neglect the study of the history of 
which I am speaking. How many of us are there who read 
Macaulay’s England with all the avidity of a novel reader 
perusing the last work of fiction, who never opened McCall’s 
Georgia? How many of us are there who have bestowed 
time and labor on the study of ancient history, who know very 
little of ourown? And to come nearer to the point, are there 
not some among us who are familiar with Hale, and Wilson, 
and Goodrich, who know nothing of Stevens and White, and 
the Collections of the Georgia Historical Society ; who are 
well acquainted with the story of Powhattan and Pocahontas, 
but who never heard of Tomochichi or Mary Musgrove ? who 
have the life of John Smith at their tongue’s ends, but know 
very little of General Oglethorpe ? who can recite the details 
of the capture of King Philip, and do not know a single cir- 
cumstance of the battle of Bloody Marsh? Are not the names 
of the Mayflower and Plymouth Rock frequently on the lips of 
many of us who hardly ever think of the Anne and Yamacraw ? 

To show how little acquainted we are with the early history 
of our State, I will mention one or two circumstances. Du- 
ring last year, it was asserted in some of the public journals, 
that our forefathers were bitterly opposed to the introduction 
of African slaves into the colony, and that the English govern- 
ment forced these upon them. For a long while the para- 
graph containing the assertion went the rounds of papers un-. 
contradicted. 

Finally a gentleman called public attention to the error. 
He stated, in substance, that the trustees in whose hands was: 
placed the early government of Georgia, prohibited the intro- 
duction of Africans, but that afterward the colonists petitioned. 
the trustees to allow them to have slaves. Here the correc- 
tion stopped, and as far as it went it was right. 

But what are all the facts in the case? As stated by the 
writer in question, the trustees did, at first, say that no African: 
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slaves should be introduced into the colony. They went far- 
ther, and declared that the colonists ‘‘ should not, at any time, 
hire, keep, lodge, board, or employ, any negro within the colo- 
ny of Georgia, on any conditions whatever, without special 
leave from the trustees.” Afterward, ‘the freeholders in 
and about Savannah,” drew up a petition to the trustees, ask- 
ing, to quote their language, for the “use of negroes, with 
proper limitations, which, if granted, would both induce great 
numbers of white people to come here, and render us capable 
of subsisting ourselves, by raising provisions upon our land, 
until we could make some produce from it for exportation, 
and in some measure balance our importation.” But all the 
colonists did not agree with the “ freeholders in and about 
Savannah.” A copy of their petition had been sent to the 
Germans and one to the Highlanders. These ‘ not only re- 
fused joining in the petition, but drew up and signed a coun- 
ter one, and Mr. MclIutosh enclosed the one transmitted to 
him, to Oglethorpe at Frederica.” 

One more case in point. A few years ago, the Rev. Mr. 
Strobel, then of Americus, published a history of the Salz- 
barghers, and many persons who ought to be well informed, 
were, for a good while, really puzzled to know what kind of 
animals the Salzburghers were. Afterward they found that 
the Salzburghers were sober, useful German citizens, who 
came from Salzburgh, a city and circle, or duchy, in upper 
Austria—these same Germans who, located at Ebenezer, in 
conjunction with the Highlanders, settled at New-Inverness, 
now Darien—got up the counter petition against the introduc- 
tion of slaves. 

These may seem to be small matters, but it should be our 
boast to know all the details connected with those who toiled 
so hard, and suffered so much, that we might enjoy the ease 
and affluence which are now our portion. é; 

In other States they take effectual means for impressing on 
the plastic minds of children facts and names in the history of 
their section which neither time nor circumstances shall erase. 
Their school histories give a mere skeleton of the acts per- 
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formed in our portion of the country, while, with a commend- 
able zeal, they exhibit in a strong light the exploits of their 
own. ‘They afford but a shadowy outline of the transactions 
of this part of the world, while those of their locality are made 
to stand out boldly and prominently from the canvas. Their 
reading-books, from the child’s primer up to the volume which 
contains beautiful and eloquent excerpts for the exercises of 
higher classes, are filled with stirring incidents, thrilling nar- 
ratives of the exploits performed by those who battled with the 
wolf and the red man, at the same time that they felled the 
forest and built the meeting-house. Gray-haired grandsires 
and intelligent mothers repeat the tales of border strife and 
noble fortitude. Thus are the young instructed in the history 
of their country. 

But where are our school histories? Where the books full 
of allusions to the heroes of our early trials, difficulties, and 
dangers? Who takes pains to talk of these things to his 
children? How many of us ever visit the battle-grounds 
where men, born on the soil of Georgia, poured out their blood 
like water in defence of their homes and firesides? A popular 
history of our State is yet to be written. The narrative con- 
cerning the important events and romantic incidents of Sa- 
vannah, and at Alatamaha, and Broad and Little rivers, which, 
like Parley’s Histories, or Weems’ Life of Marion, will seize 
fast hold on the imagination of our boys and girls, is not yet 
in existence ; and so long as this is true, so long, I fear, will 
the majority of Georgians remain ignorant of that which it so 
greatly concerns them to know. 

We do not lack material for books of the kind of which I 
speak. Never was there greater room for the display of graphic 
power than there is in the writing of the lives of some of those 
who were born and reared, who loved and wooed, who fought 
and died, in this, the land of Oglethorpe. It is a field as yet 
almost unoccupied, and one in which I hope, at a future day, 
to see some of my brother Georgians achieve great success. I 
trust I may yet see snatched from the oblivion which now 
threatens them, many brilliant and interesting passages in our 
history. 
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The historian can add much to or detract a great deal from 
the events he details or the men concerning whom he writes. 
Alexander, when on the promontory of Sigeum he stood by 
the tomb of Achilles, exclaimed ; ‘ Ah! youthful warrior, fa- 
vorite of fortune, in having found a Homer, as the herald of 
thy fame!” A volume of thought is contained in this excla- 
mation. ‘ For,” says the Roman who relates the circum- 
stance, “if the noble I//ad had not survived, that tomb which 
contained the body of Achilles would have buried in oblivion 
his very name.” However great the man, however brilliant 
his achievements, but for the pen of the bard or the historian, 
he and his acts would soon alike fade from the memory of his 
fellow-mortals. Men and their works perish. Cities and na- 
tions moulder into dust. 


“The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


History and song, however can, for long ages, preserve and 
embalm the story of men and times which constitute impor- 
tant epochs in a nation’s progress. 

But I have been saying that a popular history of Georgia 
has never been written. I mean that there is none composed 
in a style suited to the tastes and capacity of children. There 
are, however, scattered through the pages of several works, 
compiled by the Rev. Mr. White, incidents which, if collected 
and published in a small volume, would prove highly interest- 
ing as well as instructive, to any boy or girl, the least disposed 
to read. For those who really wish to learn our history, the 
sources of information are, even now, abundant. Let us ex- 
amine some of them for a few moments. 

McCall’s History of Georgia, in two volumes, contains a 
regular and, it is believed, in the main, reliable account of the 
events which transpired from the first settlement of the State, 
to the close of the Revolutionary war. It is written in a plain, 
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unpretending and sometimes incorrect style, and is often dry 
and uninteresting. But it is a valuable book and every Geor- 
gian should own and read it. The author was wounded in the 
last war with Great Britain, and while confined to his bed, he 
wrote, ‘‘ with his portfolio on his knees, between the paroxysms 
of suffering which embittered and eventually destroyed his 
life.’ The following is an extract from his preface: 


“In commencing the inquiries and collecting the facts which have ter 
minated in this work, it was the author’s intention to proffer them to an 
historian who was capable of doing justice to the task, and he made the 
offer to several gentlemen whose talents were equal to the undertaking, 
but he uniformly found that their avocations interfered with the accom- 
plishment of a plan which he had so deeply at heart. He was, therefore, 
compelled to offer this humble effort to the public or suffer the product of 
his exertions to remain useless, and moulder among the many important 
papers which have been consigned to oblivion.” 


The Collections of the Georgia Historical Society are in 
several volumes, and consist of reprints of various old publica- 
tions, tssued in London, soon after the first settlement of Geor- 
gia, and occasionally during its colonial career ; accounts of 
the formation of the Histérical Society ; a sketch of the life 
of Oglethorpe, by Thomas Spalding, Esq., and other equally in- 
teresting papers. This sketch of Oglethorpe’s life, written by 
a descendant of the McIntoshes, who were so distinguished in 
the history of Georgia, displays research, polish, and scholar- 
ship. It is, perhaps, the most interesting of all the ‘ Collec- 
tions,” published by the Society. 

‘‘ Rev. William Bacon Stevens, M. D., Professor of Belles- 
Lettres, History, &c., in the University of Georgia, Athens,” 
under the auspices of the Georgia Historical Society, pre- 
pared the first volume of a History of Georgia which was 
published in eighteen hundred and forty-seven, and was assail- 
ed in the newspapers as inaccurate, &c. The second volume, 
which I have not yet seen, has been, I believe, lately issued, 
This is a work of higher aim than the others mentioned, and 
the author discourses very learnedly of the Celtic and Irish 
navigators who, it is said, discovered Georgia in the tenth 
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century, and named it “ Great Ireland” or ‘“ White Man’s 
Land ;” of ‘Madawe, son of Owen Gwynedh, Prince of 
Wales,” and ‘his celebrated expedition in the twelfth cen- 
tury ;” of ‘the Venetian navigators, Nicolo and Antonio Leno, 
who are said to have sailed, about the close of the fourteenth 
century, to countries which Malte Brun surmises to have been 
along the borders of Georgia.” He goes on to speak of Co- 
lumbus, of John and Sebastian Cabot, of Juan Ponce de Leon, 
Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon, Jean de Verrazzano Paufilo de Nar- 
vaez, Gaspard de Coliqui, Jean Ribault, &c. Then follows an 
account of the aborigines of Georgia, after which there is a 
history, proper, of Georgia asa colony. Although many read- 
ers would care very little about the first part of this book, it 
is a very valuable and interesting work, and one which would 
grace the library of any gentleman. 

The Rev. George White is the next Georgia historian who 
claims our notice. This worthy gentleman, who lectured in 
our village some years ago, but whom I have never had the 
pleasure of hearing, or even seeing, published, in 1849, Séa- 
tistics of Georgia, a work which contains a large amount of 
valuable information. Besides giving chapters under general 
heads, he takes up the counties of the State in alphabetical 
order, and gives statistics concerning them of great extent, 
variety, and interest, together with accounts of early settlers, 
and remarkable persons, as well as biographical sketches of the 
individuals in whose honor the counties are named. In his 
preface, he gives a long list of names of gentlemen, residents 
of Georgia and other States, to whom he was indebted for as- 
sistance and information. Besides, he says, ‘ Stevens’ and 
McCall’s Histories of Georgia, Lee’s Memoirs, Garden’s Rev- 
olutionary Anecdotes, Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors of 
England, the Annual Register, Hawkins’ History of Mis- 
siuns, Bartram’s Travels, and manuscripts liberally furnished 
by Governor Gilmer, Hon. Thomas Spalding and Col. Joseph 
W. Jackson, have also furnished much valuable information.” 

In 1854, Mr. White published another volume, entitled His- 
torical Collections of Georgia. He states in his preface, 
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that ‘No source of knowledge has been neglected or despised. 
The libraries of Charleston, Savannah, Milledgeville, and New- 
York, have been diligently searched. The colonial documents 
kindly furnished me by the legislature of Georgia, to aid in 
the compilation of this work, have been freely used.” 

There also follow the names of a great many persons who 
furnished useful information. The preface concludes as fol- 
lows : 

‘“Tt is enough for me, if, by the tough toil of the literary 
pioneer, I succeed in breaking and gathering out of the stone 
from the quarry, and in hewing the heavy timber from the 
mountains, wherewith, hereafter, some accomplished architect, 
in its full proportion and finished beauty, may rear the fair 
fabric of the History of Georgia.” 

This last named work is a perfect treasure. Without com- 
menting on the style of the author, or his arrangement of ma- 
terial, I wiil say that both of his books constitute a rich mine 
of information, which will amply remunerate any Georgian for 
the toil he may encounter in searching it. 

There is another book—Governor Gilmer’s Georgians— 
which, in spite of the ridicule which has greeted it, in spite 
of much servile garrulity, and in spite of the bad taste dis- 
played in certain remarks concerning some of the Governor’s 
acquaintances, is full and overflowing with information, alike 
valuable and interesting to every one of us who really loves 
his native State. 

An elderly lady, now a resident of this county, once lived in 
the famous Broad River Settlement, and was well acquainted 
with most of the families mentioned by Governor Gilmer, as 
early settlers there. It has been a long while since she left 
Broad River, and Time, with his relentless scythe, has swept 
away most of those whom she knew at the time she re- 
sided on the banks ef that pleasant stream. When she lived 
there, she was young and happy—full of hope. She had seen 
life only in its bright phase. But now she is old, and most of 
her youthful companions have passed away. The clouds which 
at some period of life must lower over the head of every mor- 
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tal, have, at times, darkened her horizon. For a long while 
she has been separated from those of the Broad River settlers 
who survive, and since she has formed new associations, and is 
bound by new ties, her mind has not been so filled with these 
old acquaintances as formerly. But, a few years ago, chance 
threw into her hands a copy of Governor Gilmer’s Georgians, 
and her eye lighted on the page where commences a history 
of the Broad River Settlement. Oh! it was touching to see 
the almost trembling eagerness with which she read! The 
names of dear friends and dearer relatives, long buried in the 
past ; long-forgotten incidents ; cherished scenes of happiness ; 
all combined to render sacred, in her eyes, the book in which 
they were recorded. Early candle-light saw her open the in- 
teresting volume ; midnight found her still devouring it; the 
gray streaks of the next dawn fell on the pages still open in 
her hand, and it was with a deep sigh she at length closed the 
book, in reading which she had lived over again one of the 
most fondly remembered periods of her life. When I state that 
the lady referred to is my near and dear relative, the audience 
will readily understand why it is that, ever since the incident 
just related, I have been an apologist for Governor Gilmer’s 
Georgians. 

There are other collections, accounts, biographies, sketches, 
&c., which I have not mentioned. I have confined myself to 
those I have read, which are most accessible, and of greatest 
general interest. I will simply mame one other—Harden’s 
Life of Troup. It will be perceived that the sources of in- 
formation concerning our State, are much more copious than 
people generally suppose. Take all the books together, they 
afford a very good and accurate history of Georgia. 

It has been with great difficulty that Ihave resisted the temp- 
tation to select some thrilling passages, and dwell upon, and il-’ 
lustrate them at length. Had I concluded to gratify. the incli- 
nation I felt, it would have been hard, indeed, to choose from 
among the vast variety of rich material open to any who will 
step forward and appropriate it. Interesting, however, as is 
the theme, I soon found that the mere general view which I 
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have taken, would, of itself, be a sufficient tax upon your pa- 
tience. A brief review of our present position, prospects, and 
resources, will, perhaps, be the most appropriate conclusion to 
the style of remark in which I have indulged. 

Without resorting to the arithmetical precision of figures, 
as to extent of territory, population, &c., with the statistics of 
which people generally are supposed to be acquainted, or con- 
cerning which they can easily inform themselves, by referring 
to the proper books and tables, I will state a fact which I am 
proud to know. Georgia has within herself all the mighty 
elements of empire. Everything necessary to form a great 
and powerful republic is to be found in this State. The sun ° 
never shone on a brighter land, a more favored region. No- 
where on the great globe has nature bestowed with a more 
lavish hand all things necessary for the comfort and conve- 
nience, the Juxury and pleasure, of man. Our mountain soil 
yields, in abundance, the crops which Ceres scattered over the 
earth. The same region furnishes the metal which, as iron 
rails, knits in bonds of commerce and amity the ends of the 
earth, which, in the forms of" locomotives, speeds, as on the 
wings of the wind, “from Youah’s mount to swampy 
Ware ;” which, as telegraph wires, serves as a channel 
through which the lightning flashes intelligence from one 
confine of the country to the other ; which is moulded into arti- 
cles of utility, and into forms of elegant proportion and fault- 
less taste. Copper, which assumes so many shapes, useful in 
time of peace, and which enters into the composition of death- 
dealing implements of war, is dug from the bosom of the earth. 
Coal, which feeds the mighty element fire, whose genial 
warmth cheers the domestic circle, and whose fierce glow heats 
our furnaces and drives our ponderous engines, lies embedded 
in a country where the heavy growth of timber renders it, for 
the present, almost useless. Granite, in quality and quantity 
sufficient to build proud cities, lies in huge strata, or rears its 
gigantic head toward the heavens. 

Marble, fit for the elaborate fronts of stately edifices, the 
graceful statue, the beautiful vase, or the storied urn, reposes 
in rich quarries in our northern counties. Gold, 
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“ Bright and yellow, hard and cold,” 

is scattered in glittering grains and nuggets through the soil 
of the same section. Other metals and rocks go to swell the 
list. Mineral springs, rich in medicinal qualities, bubble up 
all over our land. Pomona pours out her gifts all around. 

Farther south, the broad cotton fields, with their vesturc of 
snowy fleece, spread over the landscape. Cotton, the king ; 
cotton, which has become a necessity to the civilized world ; 
cotton, which is the basis of credit and exchange ; cotton, 
which sets the extensive and varied and complicated machinery 
of commerce in motion, flourishes here in the soil, and the 
climate prepared for it by the careful hand of Providence. 

Lower down still, extensive rice plantations yield their 
annual treasures ; the rustling cane supplies the sap, which, in 
its various forms of fluid and crystal, furnishes food for the 
poor, or figures at the feasts of emperors and kings; while 
trees of tropical nature 


*¢ show rich clusters 


Of fruitage to the eye.” 
. 


Other crops come in to increase our store; and many are 
those, now uncultivated, which, with proper care and attention, 
would lay their offerings at our feet. There is not a single 
article of necessity which we could not produce or manufac- 
ture, in time, if our position should require it; while most of 
the luxuries demanded by society in its most artificial state, 
could be commanded in our own borders. Plenty smiles 
around us. Onr financial system is sound and healthy. We 
know nothing of poverty or distress. 

If some Aladdin should, in a single night, build around the 
State of Georgia a wall so high as to cut us off from inter- 
course with the rest of the world, nota soul of us all would 
suffer. Not one of us would hunger or thirst, or grow cold, 
on account of it. What to us would be the strifes and bicker- 
ings of the rest of mankind? How could they affect a people 
producing everything within themselves ? 

But, best of all, we have men who possess intellect to conceive, 
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and nerve to execute, plans which accomplish the glory and 
good of a people, who, like Lucius Opimius, watch, ‘ne quid res- 
publica detrimenti caperet ;” who ave ready, when the occa- 
sion requires it, to exclaim with Horace : 


“ Oh navis, referant in mare te novi Fluctus,” 
> 


and who have skill and sagacity to conduct the ship of state 
back again to port, when she seems about going in pieces on 
the breakers, or being swamped in the billows. We have citi- 
zens who ‘“ know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain.” 
In a word, we have wise heads—strong arms—stout hearts— 
and 


“These constitute a state.” 





XXIV, 
BY WM. W. TURNER. 


‘“ By Jupiter! Fred, just look! Did you ever see a more 
magnificent woman ?” 

“‘T believe not, Dick. Have you just observed her ?” 

*‘ Never laid eyes on her till this moment.” 

‘“ I’ve been watching her this half hour,” said Fred. “I’ve 
been making some inquiries about her, too.” 

“Ah!” said Dick, ‘‘ at your old tricks, Fred—always look- 
ing out for a new sensation.” 

‘Yes ; but there is no chance for me here, old fellow.” 

** Why not ?” 

But, reader, let me give you a key by which you may un- 
derstand the above dialogue. The speakers were Dick Talbot 
and Fred Langford, two good-looking, fashionably-attired young 
men, standiug in a large ball-room in the town of B 
They were companions in business, amusement, everything. 
To use the irreverent expression so common among their fa- 
miliar acquaintances, with regard to them, ‘‘ they hunted in 
couples.” At the time our story opens, Fred Langford was 





* From the “ Southern Field and Fireside.” 
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standing, gazing on a lady who was in the set then occupying 
the floor, and Dick Talbot had just joined him. 

She, concerning whom they spoke, was indeed worthy of all 
the commendation they could bestow upon her. No praise 
could be too lavish for her imperial beauty. Others were there 
who were fair, who were lovely, who were beautiful—for that 
was the land of beauty—but among them all this lady shone 
pre-eminent. In everything which goes to produce the idea 
conveyed by the term ‘‘ queenly,” she was peerless. 

Leonora Vane was tall, yet her form was faultless in its 
proportions, and her figure swayed with all the careless ease of 
the most graceful sylph. An arm, wonderful in the exquisite 
beauty of its mould, terminated in a hand whose taper fingers 
a monarch might have been proud to press to his lips. Shoul- 
ders, almost perfect in their symmetry, and of a color which 
the pure Parian might in vain attempt to surpass, supported a 
neck which rose rounded and beautiful as mortal ever gazed 
upon. Above sat the superb head, with its heavy bands of 
hair, darker than the raven’s wing. Then there was the full, 
voluptuous chin ; the rich, pouting lips—“ the coral reefs”— 
the regal nose, with its thin, proud, quivering nostrils ; the 
snowy forehead; the darkly-pencilled eyebrows; the long, 
silken lashes; and oh! those eyes of deep hazel, with their 
power and brilliancy !—their untold, unfathomable wells of 
feeling, of passion, of fascination ! 

No wonder Leonora Vane was the belle of the evening. No 
wonder she captivated all hearts, and excited admiration, 
amounting almost to adulation wherever she went. 

She was dancing a simple cotillon, and a number of specta- 
tors were gathered on the side of the room where her set stood, 
to watch the surprising grace of her movements, and to feast 
their eyes on her exceeding loveliness. Besides the two men 
already mentioned, we will call the reader’s. attention to two 
other gentlemen, who stood some little distance apart, also 
looking intently on the beautiful Leonora. One of these gen- 
tlemen was-a noble, dashing-looking fellow, almost reckless in 
his appearance and bearing. He was of tall, manly figure, 
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with fair complexion, chestnut locks, and a dancing blue eye. 
He stood, with open, hearty, undisguised admiration looking 
out from his glancing bright eyes. 

The other gentleman was also rather tall, but more slightly 
built, and also more youthful in appearance than the first. Yet 
he looked firm, active, and wiry. He had dark hair, dark eyes, 
and a black, silky-looking beard, which had been allowed to 
grow.for some time “ uncut,” but by no means ‘ unkempt.” 
Still, the jet-black mustache was not heavy enough to hide 
entirely his lips, which were thin, and indicative of great firm 
ness. His face, taken altogether, in spite of the beard, appeared 
tu the casual observer almost womanish in its beauty; yet, on 
closer inspection, an expression of resolution, almost suggest- 
ing the idea of vindictiveness, dispelled the first idea. 

He was standing, with folded arms, leaning against a col- 
umn, surveying with a peculiarly steady, quiet, almost cold 
look—in which, too, there might be something of cynicism— 
the lady we have spoken of to our readers. 

Now let us hear the continuation of the conversation between 
Dick Talbot and Fred Langford. 

**] say, Fred, why is there no chance for you here ?” 

* Because that angel without wings, there, is mortgaged.” 

“‘ The mischief she is !” said Dick. ‘‘ Why, she ought never 
to have taken so rash a step without giving handsome and ac- 
complished youths like you and me an opportunity of trying 
our wonderful powers of fascination.” 

*‘ She certainly did display bad taste in doing so,” said Fred. 

‘‘ But,” resumed Dick, ‘* who is the lucky man ?” 

* Do you see that good-looking, blue-eyed, reckless scamp 
over there, who gazes as if he could eat her up ?” 

‘Who? George Bruce ?” ' 

“The very same,” answered Langford. ‘‘ Miss Leonora 
Vane is engaged to him.” 

‘‘Ts that, then, the celebrated Miss Vane, of whom I have 
heard so much ?” asked Disk Talbot. 

re 

‘What a pity she engaged herself so precipitately! And 
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yet, Fred, besides you and me, she could hardly have selected 
a man more deserving of good luck than this sme Bruce.” 

“True for you, Dick. Nobody can be envious of George, 
for he is a noble fellow—only he is what Falstaff calis a little 
‘hot in the mouth.’ ” 

‘¢ Miss Vane lives in F » doesn’t she ?” inquired Dick. 

‘‘ Yes. She consented to honor our ball with her presence 
at the earnest solicitation of her affianced, and a good many 
other acquaintances she has in B “a4 

** But look at Eugene Clinton,” now, said Dick, pointing to 
the dark-eyed youth mentioned above. ‘‘ He seems as much 
rapt as George. He is a sensible fellow, like you and me, 
Fred. He loves all the pretty women.” 

‘‘ There is more real love there, Dick, than you imagine. 
The fact is, I have heard that Eugene once wooed the peerless 
Leonora.” 

* Ah! Well, she surely did not reject him ?” 

‘* You need not be surprised at it, Dick. It is true Eugene 
isa handsome fellow. Just look, now, at his profile, as it 
shows against the white wall beyond him. His noble fore- 
head is shaded by ringlets, of which many of these fair creatures 
around us would be proud. Observe his dark, piercing eyes, 
gazing out steadily and meaningly from under his bold brow. 
His straight nose, with its finely-cut nostril, is almost too 
beautiful for a man; it would better become a woman. What 
a lovely, silky beard he has! And see his delicately chiselled 
lips—that a slight moustache can’t conceal them. Is there 
anything about that mouth but what is calculated to fasci- 
nate? You know, too, Dick, that still and composed as those 
lips now appear, they can breathe the most honeyed accents. 
Words of burning eloquence flow from them whenever the 
owner wills it. Besides, Eugene has a splendid property. In 
fine, he is talented, accomplished, handsome, and wealthy.” 

“Well, Fred,” said Talbot, shortly, ‘‘ what does all this 
mean ?—that Miss Vane rejected Eugene Clinton ?” 

‘‘T am credibly informed that she did so, Dick.” 

‘“‘ But what could have been her reason for so doing? I 
can think of but one possible excuse.” 
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** And pray what is that?” asked Fred. 

** Well, Miss Vane, I fancy, from her appearance, would 
hardly fall in love with one who is in the least effeminate or 
weak. Now, some people might think that Eugene looks 
rather womanish, but it seems to me, that a stranger, even 
the most casual observer, could read enough in that eye—in 
the whole expression of that countenance, to convince him that 
Eugene is no ‘carpet knight.’ I do not know a better or 
bolder horseman, a more skilful swordsman, or a truer shot 
than our friend. You know, too, he has a spirit. Of all the 
men of my acquaintance, Eugene Clinton is the very last to 
whom I would venture to offer a wanton insult. Indeed, al- 
though he and I used to be a good deal together, I hardly ever 
offered to jest with him.” 

** Precisely, Dick,” said Fred. ‘ Precisely. Now you are 
coming to the point. It is true that Eugene can smile, be 
gay and careless, tender and sentimental, or calm and dignified, 
as best pleases him. It is true that he can make himself 
wonderfully fascinating when he chooses todoso. But observe 
him now. His features are handsome ; but is the expression 
they wear at this moment calculated to attract, or to repel ? 
He is looking on Miss Vane’s beauty, but do you suppose she 
would exactly fancy the cool, self-possessed, nil admirare 
manner which he displays? To me, at this time, he appears 
rather dark and forbidding. It seems, as if in the depths of 
those dark, still-looking eyes, the terrible lightning itself were 
concealed, chained there by his iron will, but ready to leap 
forth at his bidding. His beautiful lips and thin nostril seem 
ready, at a moment’s warning, to writhe and quiver with a 
deadly rage. I tell you, Dick, 


* * * ‘rocks below, and tempests, sleep, 
Insidious o’er that glassy deep, 
Nor leave an hour secure.’ ” 


*¢ You do Eugene injustice, Fred—” 

‘No, interrupted Langford, ‘ just hear me out—”. 

‘‘T have been listening very patiently,” said Dick, interrupt- 
VOL. I.—NO. Il. - 28 
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ing in his turn. ‘Eugene is spirited, and I admit that he 
sometimes seems a little vindictive ; but he was never known 
to seek a quarrel. It is true that, when fully enlisted, he is 
uncompromising ; but he is very careful about commencing 
one. He is the soul of honor. No man is more conscientious 
than he, in meting out justice to his fellow mortals. He will 
no more do injustice to others than he will submit to it him- 
self. He is courteous in his bearing toward all men, unless 
he perceives a want of proper courtesy on their part toward 
him. He respects the rights, feelings, and opinions of every 
one, and he demands the same consideration for himself.” 

** Ah, Dick,” said the pertinacious Fred, ‘‘as sure as you 
are born, Eugene has an unhappy temper.” 

‘“‘ Temper, the deuce!” was the reply. “I admit that he 
has some temper; but he never makes half the display of it 
that George Bruce does. The latter is hair-brained, quick- 
tempered, and reckless, to an extent never dreamed of by 
Eugene. Yet you say Miss Vane rejected Clinton, and is 
engaged to the hot-headed Bruce.” . 

‘**T admit all you say to be true,” rejoined Langford ; “ but 
here is the difference between the two men. George Bruce 
seems open-hearted and frank—easily excited to anger, it is 
true, but easily appeased ; full of fire, but also full of generous 
impulse. Eugene Clinton, on the contrary, is very reserved, 
and almost mysterious in his manner. He is cold and dark. 
He is a just man, and an honorable one, but no human im- 
pulse seems ever to move him. All his actions appear to be 
the result of cvol calculation. He seems to get angry by 
mathematical rule. ‘Thus far,’ he says, ‘ thou shalt go, and 
no farther ; and here shall the proud waves of human passion, 
or feeling, or impulse, be stayed.’ He may be rather slow to 
anger, but when the demon within his breast is fully roused, 
who has the power to lay him ?” 

** Who ?” echoed Dick. ‘‘ Why, Eugene himself.” 

‘“ That may be so,” replied Fred. “Indeed, I fully believe 
that it is so; but then he doesn’t seem to try to control his 
temper—at least, not sufficiently to prevent him from going 
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to very great lengths to be revenged on an adversary. He 
probably could curb his passionate disposition entirely—he 
does, to some extent—but that does not refute the assertion I 
have made ; that his temper is a bad one. I may wrong the 
man, but he appears to me cold, dark, stern, unrelenting, hard, 
and vindictive, at the same time that he is very conscientious, 
very just, and very honorable, according to his ideas of these 
things. I know, too, that he makes this same impression on a 
great many people—those whom he does not take pains to 
conciliate. - 

“‘ As to Miss Vane, I understand that she was at first very 
favorably impressed by our handsome friend ; or rather, to tell 
the whole truth, I hear that he succeeded in inspiring her with 
a love almost wild and reckless.” 

** T ean easily believe that,” interrupted Dick. 

“So can I,” resumed Langford. ‘ The man can fascinate, 
when he tries. The trouble with him is that he doesn’t take 
enough pains to make the world think well of him. Indeed, 
he seems to take a delight in arraying himself against conven- 
tionalities of all sorts. He shows himself utterly antagonistic 
to the human family, generally. He is careful to let people 
know that he despises them. I suppose, Dick, you have no- 
ticed that some men can enter into all sorts of dissipation, and 
still get along very well with the moral portion of the commu- 
nity ; while others who do not indulge in these—” 

“Oh! darn your philosophizing, Fred!” broke in Dick ; 
“I’ve heard enough of it for one night. If Miss Vane loved 
Eugene, why didn’t she marry him?” © 

‘¢"Twas his own fault—that perverse devilish spirit of his! 
Instead of exerting his well-known powers of conciliation on 
Miss Leonora’s relations, he pursued just the contrary course. 
There were some among her very near kinsfolk whom he de- 
spised, and he tooke very opportunity to let them know it; in 
that blamed supercilious way he has. The consequence was, 
they succeeded in persuading her to reject him; telling her 
that she could never be happy, united to so stern and vindic- 
tivea man. Eugene went to Europe. Not long afterward 
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George Bruce commenced paying attention to Miss Vane. It 
is said that she is entirely rid of her penchant for her first suit. 
or, and is very fond and proud of the dashing, fine-looking 
lover who now bows at her shrine.” 


CHAPTER II. 


At this point the conversation ceased ; but meanwhile the 
dance went on. As the belle of the evening floated through 
the mazes of the dance, she was perfectly conscious of the ad- 
miration she was exciting, and her features lit up with pride, 
while her quick and practised glance occasionally swept around 
the room, and caught the gaze of those who crowded to get a 
sight of the celebrated beauty. Occasionally she encountered 
the eye of her betrothed, and some slight token, as a gay smile, 
passed between them ; but there was no flutter; no trepidation ; 
none of that beautiful, maidenly blushing, by which the pres- 
ence of love is sometimes indicated. It was easy to perceive 
that Miss Vane was a perfect woman-of-the-world, and did not 
suffer herself to be excited by trifles. 

Eugene Clinton came out from the shadow of the column 
against which he had been leaning, and stood near George 
Bruce. The latter saw him, for the first time on that even- 
ing, and spoke, carelessly, but cordially : 

‘‘ Hallo! Eugene. Glad to see you out to-night, old fel- 
low. Have you looked on Leonora, lately ? There she is. Does 
she appear as beautiful to you as formerly ?” 

Now, be it known to the reader, that George Bruce was ac- 
quainted with the circumstance of Eugene’s rejection; so his 
speech cannot be considered exactly polite, as directed to Clin- 
ton. The latter never quizzed his companions, and he also 
claimed for himself exemption on this point. But the truth 
is, George was never a very great respecter of persons, at any 
time, and on that night he was—not intoxicated, but—some- 
what under the influence of wine. In answer to Bruce’s in- 
quiry, a sneer passed over Eugene’s face. In addition to the 
sneer, @ close observer might have seen a dark shadow flit over 
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the young man’s features, and a slight expansion of his thin 
nostril. At the same time he set his teeth a little, and mut- 
tered to himself,— 

** Impertinent dog!” 

But these indications soon passed away, and he stood calm 
and collected as ever. It was not long before Miss Vane pass- 
ed so close as almost to touch him with her dress, and her eye 
, met his. For the first time, on that night, the proud, self-pos- 
sessed belle started, turned first pale and then crimson. George 
Bruce observed it and looked quickly round to discover the 
cause. Once again Eugene muttered to himself, as he retreat- 
ed a few paces. 

“Tt is not yet gone. All is well. Mr. Bruce, you shall suf- 
fer a little for the impertinent inquiry you made a few mo- 
ments ago.” 

The cotillon was over, and the ladies were conducted to 
their seats. George Bruce and Eugene Clinton simultaneous- 
ly approached the lady who had been turning the heads and 
winning the hearts of all the spectators. 

‘May I renew my acquaintance with Miss Vane?” said 
Eugene, with a profound bow, as he extended his hand. 

Leonora hesitated for one single instant, and the open, un- 
suspecting Bruce, supposing she had forgotten Eugene, kindly 
volunteered his services to assist her in recollecting him 

* You do not recognize this travelled gentleman, Miss Leo.,”’ 
he said. ‘ That beautiful, shiny, silky beard—which, by the 
way, I hear, excited great admiration among the susceptible 
ladies of the old world—disguises our friend, Mr. Clinton.” 

** No, no, you are mistaken,” said Leonora, as she took the 
proffered hand. ‘‘ One year’s absence, even with the assistance 
of a beard, cannot prevent my recognition of a friend.” 

** When friends meet after a long separation,” said Eugene, 
the first inquiry which arises to their minds is, whether there 
has been any change. As for you”—for a moment Clinton’s 
cold, cynical manner was changed, and he gazed ardently, pas- 
sionately, at the lovely lady before him, who, in her turn, 
blushed and cast down her eyes—‘“ as for you, Miss Vane, the 
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alteration in your appearance consists in this, that you are 
more radiantly beautiful than ever.” 

‘*Ah! Mr. Clinton,” said Leonora, once more recovering 
herself, ‘‘ your flattery is too much like Falstaff’s—assertions ; 
‘open, palpable.’ ” 

‘“¢ My word would justify your comparison,” was the reply, 
‘did you not know me as well as you do. But when I left 
for Europe, you and [ were both young enough to desire , 
a change. You, I hope, find that I look older and more man- 
ly—not quite so effeminate as I formerly did.” 

*¢ You never appeared effeminate to me, but quite the .con- 
trary,”” was Miss Vane’s answer, while she turned a little pale 
and slightly shuddered, as if at some painful recollection. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then she continued : 

** Do not consider me impolite, when I say, ‘ would that you 
were effeminate, rather than what you are ’—albeit, I have no 
very great admiration for effeminate men.” 

“Or rather,” said Eugene, “ you utierly despise them. No, 
no. You may dislike me, you may hate me; but you shall 
not despise, or even pity me. With me there is no medium : 
I must be either frivolous, weak and effeminate, or what I am; 
and I prefer the latter.” 

* Be it so then,” answered the lady, as something like a 
sigh escaped her. 

‘“‘T believe I am one too many,” said George Bruce, as he 
listened with a puzzled expression on his countenance. Au 
revoir,” and he turned to go. 

‘“‘T have watched you in the dance to-night, Miss Vane,” 
said Eugene, just then, “and the grace which won my admi- 
ration once, still characterizes you. The next dance will be 
a waltz—may I have the honor of leading you out ?” 

“Oh!” said George, coming back—he had not heard Eu- 
gene’s request—“ I forgot to remind you, Miss Leo., that you 
are engaged to me for the waltz, which comes on soon.” 

‘You certainly are mistaken, Mr. Bruce,” was the reply. 

“If so, then,” said Eugene, “ may I urge my claim ?” 

“But I am not mistaken, Eugene,” said Bruce, quickly and 
impetuously. 
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Clinton looked calmly at the excited gentleman before him 
for one moment, and then turned an enquiring gaze upon Miss 
Vane. Once more he spoke, and now his voice was low, thrill- 
ing, and almost tremulous in its accents. 

“ Miss Leo.,”—it was the first time he had so addressed her 
—‘‘ Miss Leo., you say you are not engaged to this gentleman, 
and still you will not give your consent to dance with me, For 
the sake of ‘ auld lang syne,’ will you allow me to put my 
name down for the next waltz?” 

While speaking these words he looked intently and earnestly 
in the eyes of Leonora, as if striving to read their meaning. 
The lady also gazed for an instant, as if spell-bound. 

‘Certainly, certainly,” was her hurried reply, as she at 
length averted her eyes. 

** You perceive, Mr. Bruce,” she said, at length, holding out 
her tablets, ‘‘ there is no name here, for the next dance.” 

‘“‘ That is true,” said George, after looking. ‘I now recol- 
lect that I forgot to put it down; but you surely remember 
my asking you to waltz with me?” 

** Certainly I do.” 

‘Then you will not refuse for the sake of a mere quibble ?” 

** When you asked me to dance with you, Mr. Bruce,” said 
Leonora, while a mischievous, coquettish expression came 
over her face—I confess that, since the events of that night, I 
always shudder at seeing that expression, so common on a lady’s 
face—‘‘ when you asked me to dance with you, Mr. Bruce, I 
handed you} my tablets. Think now—recollect,” and there 
was a malicious twinkle in the lady’s eye. ‘ You were about 
to write your name, when some gentleman spoke to you con- 
cerning a billiard match, horse-race, or some other refined and 
intellectual amusement. ‘ Hold on a minute, Miss Leo.,’ was 
your very ceremonious exclamation, as you tossed me my tab- 
lets and darted from the room.” 

“Oh, I recollect, now,” said Bruce. ‘ Jim Joyce wanted to 
see me on some particular business, and I—” 

*¢ What was it, Mr. Bruce ?” interrupted Miss Vane, as the 
very spirit of coquetry and deviltry peeped out from her im- 
perial-looking eyes. ‘‘ Was it billiards or horse-racing ?” 
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‘To tell the truth,” said George, still looking discontented 
and somewhat annnoyed, ‘ it was about a bet Jim and I were 
going to make on ‘Lexington;’ but you certainly can ex- 
cuse me—you who are so fond of fine horses ?” 

_“T can excuse your fondness for fine horses, Mr. Bruce; but 
the way in which you threw back my poor tablets—” 

“Threw them back! on my honor! Miss Leo., now you 
wrong me.” 

* deserves punishment,” continued Leonora, as if 
not hearing the interruption ; “‘ and as here stands a gallant and 
travelled cavalier—an old friend, too, whom I have not seen 
for a good while—ready to do my bidding, on him shall my 
smiles be lavished for the remainder of the evening, Mr. 
Clinton,” she continued, turning to that gentlemen, “ will you 
lend me your arm for a promenade, till the waltz begins ?” 

When the conversation about the tablets commenced, Eugene 
had folded his arms, and stood, calmly listening. He had 
hardly spoken to Bruce or noticed him in any way during the 
whole evening. Not once had he called him “ George,” 
although Bruce had continually said ‘“‘ Eugene,” and their 
previous acquaintance and familiarity warranted the lib- 
erty ; for they had known each other from childhood. In these 
little circumstances were displayed something of the perverse 
spirit which characterized the man. The remark with which 
George had first accosted him, roused his antagonism, and he 
determined to thwart and annoy Bruce during the remainder of 
that evening. It must be borne in mind, too, that Eugene 
Clinton still loved Leonora Vane. 

Eugene, however, was not the man to be guilty of rudeness, 
and he determined, while annoying George, to preserve all the 
exterior forms of polite intercourse. 

“‘T cannot express my sense of the honor you do me, Miss 
Vane,” he said, in reply to Leonora’s last words. ‘ Al- 
low me, however, to write my pame on those ‘tablets of 
fate.’” 

* You are not in earnest, Leo.,” whispered the high-spirited 
Bruce, in an excited manner, while Eugene was writing his 
name. 
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‘* Most assuredly I am, Mr. Bruce,” was Leonora’s reply, as 
she took Eugene’s arm, and the graceful couple moved off. 

“Then, by the Eternal God!” muttered George to himself, 
*‘ you will see whether ——” 

The words died on his lips as he stood for a moment, and 
then, turning on his heel, sauntered off. 
_ I cannot say, exactly, what motive induced Miss Vane to 
act as she did on that evening. The fact is, she was—not a 
heartless flirt, by any neans, but—a very coquettish lady. 
She loved to tease her admirers, especially when they gave her 
a good reason for doing so, as she imagined her aflianced had 
done on that occasion, and as, really, J think he had done. 

Yet, though a spirit of coquetry had something to do with 
her attempting to vex her lover, a deeper feeling, I imagine, was 
at work within her bosom, as she listened to the burning words 
which flowed from Eugene Clinton’s lips, and pondered on the 
tone of subdued passion—passion seemingly kept within bounds 
by astern will, but ready at’ any time to break forth with all 
its former intensity—which pervaded everything he said. It is 
hard to say which of the two feelings predominated, when she 
first consented to waltz with Eugene, but it is certain that 
when she had listened to him for half an hour, and by the time 
the waltz commenced, the former feeling was entirely merged 
in the latter. f 

As to George, when Leonora first refused to recognize their 
engagement for the waltz, ‘for a mere quibble,” as he said, 
he was very angry. ‘Then he reasoned with himself as fol- 
lows: “It is the nature of woman t6 be coquettish, and Leo- 
nora is not exempt from the weaknesses of her sex. Besides, 
Eugene is a good fellow, and just from Europe, too. But it 
won’t do for him and.Miss Vane to have all the sport to them- 
selves. If there is a woman in the room who can make Leo. 
jealous, it is Fanny Berkley; so here goes for a flirtation 
with her.” 

He sought out Fanny, engaged her for the waltz, and then 
offered his arm for apromenade. ‘The floor was full of prome- 
naders, and occasionally George and his lovely partner met 
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Eugene and Leonora. At first, whenever they met, Miss Vane 
cast wicked and mischievous glances at her lover, and, so long 
as the latter could attract her attention he was satisfied. But 
by and by, George perceived what the reader already knows; 
that, flirt as desperately as he might, Leonora ceased to notice 
him, and seemed to forget ‘all the world beside” Eugene 
Clinton. Then did Bruce grow really angry and jealous. 

He and Fanny stopped for a moment, and the latter was 
instantly surrounded by admirers. 

‘* Since so many of your satellites are congregated around 
you, Miss Fanny,” said George, in a tone of forced gaiety, “I, 
one of the least of them, may be permitted to leave you a mo- 
ment, but I will be back for the waltz.” 

‘“‘T can very readily excuse you,” was Miss Fanny’s reply, 
‘‘for you have been rather too distrait to prove interesting this 
evening.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Bruce wandered off. Being a manager of the ball, he had 
access to the private refreshment room, and thither he directed 
his steps. There he found several of his brother managers 
opening a little champagne. 

‘Ah! George,” exclaimed one of them, as he entered, 
‘‘come in—you are just in time. We managers work hard, 
you know, and it is but fair that we should have a little extra 
refreshment.” 

“The very thing I@was wishing for, Joyce,” answered 
Bruce, advancing quickly, as he saw the champagne. 

Bumpers were filled, and as they raised their glasses, 

“Here’s to you and the Vane, George,” said Julien Evans. 

‘Thank you, thank you, Julien,” was the forced reply. 
‘“‘ Another bumper, gentlemen, continued Bruce—“ but these 
champagne glasses are much too small. Let’s have goblets.”’ 

** No, no, Bruce,” said Charlton ; ‘‘ recollect we are mana- 
gers, and must keep cool.” 

* That’s just what I’m after,” answered George. ‘I’m hot 
now. Just feel my wrist and forehead.” 
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*¢ Why, what on earth is the matter with you, man ?” asked 
Joyce, after feeling Bruce’s wrist, and perceiving how hotly 
and fiercely the blood circulated through his veins. ‘ You’ve 
got a fever, George.” 

“Yes, that’s it; and this iced champagne will cool me.” 

He poured out more wine, and again still more. 

“Good God! George,” exclaimed Evans, *‘ what do you 
mean ?” . 

** You see, Evans,” was the reply, “Iam engaged for the 
next waltz, and I want to steady myself for it. I’ve been 
rather nervous all the evening.” 

“Well, if you go on at this rate,” said Joyce, “ you’ll waltz 
no more to-night.” 

‘‘ Pshaw !” answered George, ‘you lazy fellows that don’t 
dance, have all the evening in which to refresh yourselves, 
while I am limited as to time.” 

‘You are a queer one,” remarked Joyce, after looking won- 
deringly for a moment at Bruce—“ but, thank God! there’s the 
music, so be off.” 


“One more bumper, gentlemen,” said the excited young 
man. 


“Not now, George. We've all had enough for the 
present.” 

‘‘ Pledge me, if you will,” said George, as he poured out a 
goblet full of the sparkling, frothing, creamy beverage. 
“Pledge me, if you will.® You won’t? Very well; Dll 
drink. 

‘Our parting shan’t be dry, at least, 
Although it may be dumb.’ ” 

He tossed off the wine and hurried to the ball-room. Sev- 
eral couples were already floating round the brilliantly-lighted 
hall, as the wild, inspiring strains of Strauss rose and fell in 
melodious cadence. Conspicuous among the waltzers were 
Eugene Clinton and Leonora Vane—the first, with his hand- 
some, but rather Spanish-looking countenance, calm, almost 
cold in expression, as was its wont, yet with an eye lighted 
up in a manner which, to those who knew him, beto- 
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kened pleasure such as was rarely felt by him—Leonora, gen- 
erally self-possessed, proud, haughty, almost disdainful, now, 
to the surprise of her acquaintances, with a look of pleasant 
excitement, and a happy sparkle in her eye, which rendered 
her more bewitchingly lovely, because more truly feminine, 
than she had appeared before during ths evening. Dick Tal- 
bot and Fred Langford were standing together again, ad- 
miring the graceful waltzers. . 

‘** Well, Fred,” said Talbot, ‘Miss Vane appears to me 
more beautiful—more bewilderingly fascinating now, than 
when I first saw her.” 

“*T think so too,” was the reply. ‘ And hark ye, Dick, 
entre nous, I believe her old interest in Eugene Clinton has 
been revived. See that sparkle in her eye, and that pleased, 
feminine smile on her countenance. I never saw her look so 
little like a coquette as now.” 

Bruce had been stopped by a crowd long enough to hear 
most of the above conversation. Just as he was about to pass 
on, almost mad with wine and jealousy, Langford continued : 

“‘T tell you, Dick, the man who can call up such an ex- 
pression as that on a woman’s face, may feel tolerably secure 
of her love. I had rather have Eugene’s chance, now, than 
George’s.” 

** Hell and fury !” said Brace to himself, between his closed 
teeth. ‘ By God! I will be revenged.” 

But he hurried on, and found fhe partner he had engaged. 

**T am not too late, Miss Berkley ?”’ he inquired. 

‘* Oh, no,” was the reply, ‘“‘ there are but few on the floor 
yet.” 

*¢ Shall we join those few ?” 

66 Yes.” 

This new couple joined the waltzers. Others were soon on 
the floor, and the smooth, zephyr-like motions of numerous 
graceful sylphs gratified the gaze of admiring spectators, who 
chose rather to look on, than join in the ‘fascinating amuse- 
ment. 

But the waltz was at length over, and the resting time was 
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allowed. Then set followed set, and the evening wore on. 
The supper hour approached. About this time Miss Vane 
happened to be alone in a rather obscure corner of the room. 
George Bruce, who had not spoken to her since the little mis- 
understanding about the engagement to dance, saw his oppor- 
tunity, and stepped up to her. 

*‘ Miss Vane,” he said, making a profound bow, “ I fear that, 
after being so well entertained by your travelled acquaintance, 
you will lose all relish for the society of plain, every-day 
people like me; yet I hope you will not debar me entirely 
from the exquisite pleasure to be derived from your conversa- 
tion.” 

‘‘ Mr. Clinton does give very entertaining accounts of his 
travels,” was the cool reply—‘‘at least when questioned con- 
cerning them. He does not, however, commit the great mis- 
take, so common among tourists, of talking all the time about 
his adventures. We hada delightful conversation about old 
times.” ; 

‘Ah! I do not doubt it,” almost hissed George. ‘ But the 
supper is about to be announced ; will you allow me to wait 
on you to the table ?” 

‘*T am engaged to Mr. Clinton.” 

‘Mr. Clinton—Mr. Clinton—always Mr. Clinton,” was the 
angry response. ‘It does seem to me that you act very 
strangely, to neglect all your best friends for the sake of this 
foreign-looking puppy.” 

‘Your tone and manner, Mr. Bruce,” said Leonora, “ it 
seems to me, are hardly proper for a gentleman to use, in 
speaking to a lady.” 

*‘ And do you expect me, Miss Leo., to act and speak calmly, 
when you treat me so coldly, and lavish all your smiles on 
this man whom your best friends and relations have long since 
pronounced to be unworthy of your love ?” 

‘“‘T expect you to be polite in your bearing, at all times, Mr, 
Bruce,” replied Leonora, still without the least manifestation of 
feeling. ‘‘ Indeed you will not have the opportunity of con- 
versing with me very often unless you are so.” 
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‘Ts this, then, the kind of treatment I am to expect from 
you, in exchange for the devotion, the adoration I have offered 
you? Am I to be chided and frowned upon for every little in- 
advertence—every act of forgetfulness — every hasty expres- 
sion ?—and all this for the sake of Eugene Clinton !—curses 
on him ?” 

To this speech Leonora made. no reply, but turned to leave 
the angry gentleman to himself. Just at this moment Eugene, 
stepping up, offered his arm to Leonora, saying: 

‘The company are moving to the supper-room, Miss Leo. 
Shall we go now ?” 

“‘T am ready,” said Miss Vane, as she took the proffered 
arm, and the two followed the crowd; leaving George Bruce 
bewildered and mad, standing alone. 

*‘T suppose a man must restrain himself where the ladies 
are,” said he to himself at last, drawing a long breath; “ but 
the hour of reckoning shall come.” 

Rousing himself, he sought the supper-room, where he found 
several young men, who, like himself had no ladies in charge, 
He also found some iced champagne, and drank of it till the 
little reason and prudence which remained to him when supper 
was announced, departed entirely. 

Some half hour after the company had gone into supper, 
Clinton, plate in hand, was on an excursion among the side- 
tables, seeking some little delicacy which he had recommended 
to Leonora. He happened to get to the very table where 
George Bruce and his companions, having uncorked some 
champagne, were enjoying themselves hugely. George, flush- 
ed and excited, was talking in a loud and apparently jovial 
tone. A close observer, however, would have said that his 
mirth was rather reckless than joyous. It seems, indeed, that 
his hilarity was assumed to hide feelings of a nature far differ- 
ent from those of pleasure. Eugene found himself face to face 
with Bruce, who called out as he approached : 

** Ah, Mr. Clinton, you are just in time to take wine with us 
—my friends here—you know them all?—Dick Talbot, Fred 
Langford, Jim Joyce, and the rest.” 
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‘‘T am well acquainted with all the gentlemen you have 
named,” said Eugene, ‘ and have had great pleasure in shak- 
ing them by the hand to-night. They all gave me a hearty 
welcome back to B——.” 

“Well,” resumed George, “they are about to drink my 
health, happiness, prosperity, &c., in view of my anticipated 
marriage—you know I am engaged to Leonora Vane; the 
magnifique, the peerless Leonora.” 

‘“‘ T have heard that such was (the case,” was the cold and 
laconic reply. 

“ Well, don’t you wish me joy ?—won’t you join in drinking 
to my happiness ?” 

** T do not feel disposed to drink to-night ?” 

“Why, you have not become a total abstinence man? 
Travelling does not generally make people such.” 

** Nor has it had that effect in my case,” said Eugene. “I 
do not say I am a total abstinence man; I say I do not 
choose to drink to-night.” 

** You used to love the critter dearly, friend Eugene,” said 
George, sneeringly. 

‘* That may be true; but it has been a long time since I 
was drunk enough to behave with rudeness toward a gentle- 
man ; and I have determined never to be so again.” 

“ By @d! sir, do you insinuate that I am drunk ?” ex- 
claimed George, in an infuriated tone. 

Eugene’s eye fired up for one moment at the insulting man- 
ner of his vis-a-vis, then, looking Bruce calmly and steadily 
in the eye, he said, in his blandest, most freezing tone : 

“‘ Against you, sir, I insinuate—nothing !” 

This coolness but irritated George, and he seemed to lose 
control over himself more and more every moment. 

“‘T know what you would be at,” said he. ‘ You aspire to 
the honor of an alliance with Miss Vane. Perhaps you intend 
to forbid our banns ?” 

To this there was no reply. 

*‘T say,” continued he, ‘I suppose you are ambitious of 
wedding the lady in question. I thought you had failed in 
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your wooing in that quarter once, and I should think that 
ought to be sufficient for a man of proper delicacy.” 

Again Eugene looked at George coolly for a moment, while 
he seemed deliberating with himself. Then he spoke slowly 
and distinctly : 

“You seem disposed to seek a quarrel with me, sir. I am 
not in the habit of indulging in brawls, especially at such 
unseasonable times and places as the present. I am in the 
service of a lady now, and have but little time to bandy words 
with you: but I am ready to hear from you at a proper time 
and in the manner which becomes a gentleman.” 

‘“ There it is again,” shouted George. ‘ You insinuate that 
I am acting in a manner which is ungentlemanly.” 

Eugene seemed ahout to reply, but thought better of it and 
was silent. 

‘Say it out, say it out—sdon’t be afraid,” broke out George 
again. 

A slight pallor overspread Eugene’s countenance, but he yet 
said nothing. 

“ George,” now whispered Joyce, ‘ for G—d’s rake be quiet. 
This is no place for a quarrel.” 

‘Oh! never do you mind me,” answered Bruce, shaking off 
the friendly hand that was laid on his shoulder: “ I know how 
to behave myself.” 

‘‘ This is a bad case, boys,” said Joyce, turning and speak- 
ing in a low tone to his companions. ‘I was afraid that in- 
terference would be vain, and that is why I did not attempt it 
sooner. George is drunk, and the very devil is up in him. 
Nothing but actual force can get him away. He is deter- 
mined to push this quarrel to extremes; and if he cannot 
succeed in provoking Eugene by words, he will proceed to 
blows. Then—you all know Eugene—I dread what will fol- 
low.” 

‘‘ Can’t Eugene be persuaded to leave ?” 

“Tl try him,” said Dick Talbot. ‘ You all talk to George 
while I speak to Clinton.” 

Half adozen gentlemen now crowded around Bruce, and 
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with their entreaties, questions, and expostulations, were driv- 
ing him mad, as is customary in such cases. 

‘“* Kugene,” said Dick, taking hold of Clinton’s arm; ‘ you 
see how drunk George is—I am afraid for you and him to 
stay together. He is so far intoxicated that we can do nothing 
with him. You are perfectly cool, and have your wits about 

you. Now, since no onesdoubts your courage, and since you 
know that you can call George to account hereafter—and you 
may be sure he will respond—can you not be induced to re- 
tire ?” 

** No,” was the cold, but polite reply. ‘* As you say, I have 
my wits about me, and have made up my mind deliberately. 
I did not seek this kind of a difficulty, and would be glad, 
even now, if it could be postponed; but I shall not leave the 
ball, or even this table, to humor the whims of a drunken 
blu:terer.” 

Dick saw that argument would be useless—he knew Eu- 
gene well—so he was silent. 


‘‘Unhand me, gentlemen!” just then exclaimed Bruce. 
‘¢ Don’t crowd round me so! Youstifle me! Give me room! 
Give me air !” 


Then arose a fresh murmur of expostulation. 

** Just remember the ladies, George.” ‘ Now, Bruce, old 
fellow”—* Dear George” —‘‘ George, for God’s sake !—” 

*¢ Damn it!’ was the furious response, ‘you are all idiots. 
Get away, and let me talk to this same sly, smooth scoun- 
drel !” 

*¢ Let the fool alone,” said Joyce gloomily, as he turned off. 
The rest followed his example, leaving the space between 
Bruce ard Clinton clear—only the narrow table was in the 
way. George strode up and leaned over until his face ap- 
proached very near Eugene’s. As he remained thus, threat. 
ening, insulting, Eugene stood in his usual attitude, with 
folded arms; a haughty, disdainful, but still wonderfully 
calm and almost serene expression sitting on his features. A 
cold, snake-like glitter appeared in his eye, since he seemed to 
anticipate a blow. For one single moment that eye was cast 
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down, and ran along the table ; then he shifted his position a 
little farther to the right. He whispered to himself: 

‘“Tf he will have it, here, and now, be it so.” 

It was curious to watch the two—such was the contrast 
between them—as they stood confronting each other silently. 

‘¢ Cowardly scamp!” at length exclaimed Bruce. ‘“ Since 
words will not move you, take this!’ 

He raised his arm to strike, and the bystanders sprang for- 
ward, but they were too late. Eugene received a heavy blow 
in the face. Quick as lightning he seized a huge carving 
knife, which it seems he had selected before, and plunged it 
deep into the breast of his antagonist. George’s whole body 
quivered as he again struck out violently and blindly. But 
the power was gone from his arm, and he staggered back- 
ward, while the knife being withdrawn the blood welled forth. 
A spasm passed over the face of the unhappy young man, a deep 
groan issued from his lips, and he sank lifeless on the floor. 


XXV.—THE SENTRY’S SONG, 
(Translated from the German.) 


WHueEnNevenr, wrapt in midnight deep, 
Far from my home the watch I keep, 
I think on her I left behind, 

And ask is she still true and kind? 


When I was forced to march away, 
How warm a kiss she gave that day ! 
With ribbon bright my cap she dressed, 
And clasped me to her faithful breast. 


Now, by the dim lamp’s feeble light, 
Perchance upon her bed to-night, 

A prayer she sends to God on high, 
For him who loves her faithfully. 


She loves me well, to me is kind, 
Therefore I keep a cheerful mind; 
Be calm, God helps me everywhere ; 
Be faithful, love, is now my prayer. 
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XXVI.—ENGLISH POETS AND POETRY PREVIOUS TO CHAUCER. 


Tue English language is a branch of the Teutonic, the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of central Europe before the dawn of his- 
tory. Its brothers from the same parent are the Danish, Dutch, 
and German languages. It was introduced into England in the 
fifteenth century by the Anglo-Saxons, and generally displaced 
the language of the Aborigines as their conquerors gained 
power and obtained full possession of the island. 

For five centuries the Anglo-Saxon experienced no change, 
except by an absorption from the Latin of the monks, who 
held all the letters and all the learning in their own hands, of 
an occasional term or chance word. During the eighth cen- 
tury, books were considerably multiplied by the exertions of 
these monks, by whose influence learning extended to the upper 
classes of the laity. During this period an abundance of po- 
litical, religious, and narrative poetry was written, both in the 
language of Rome and in the vernacular tongue. 

Gitpas and Nennivs are two of the earliest names of the An- 
glo-Saxon writers. The former was said to be the author of a 
Latin tract on early British history, and the latter of another 
small historical work. Even the persons of these two writers, 
however, are now considered quite apocryphal. 

Sr. Cotumpanvs, a native of Ireland, who died in 615, was 
the first Anglo-Saxon writer, about whose existence there can 
be no question. He wrote, as did his predecessors, in the Lat- 
in tongue. Noone composed in the native tongue. It was 
despised by the literary class, as was the case at a later period, 
and none but the Latin language was considered worthy of 
transmitting to posterity the thoughts of candidates for im- 
mortality, and of those who sought to wear the honors of the 
divine art of poetry. 

Capmon, a monk of Whitby, who died in 680, was the first 
Anglo-Saxon of note who asserted the dignity of his native 
tongue, and demonstrated the fitness of his vernacular to weave 
the magic wreath of poesy. One of nature’s noblemen, he 
needed not to be instructed by education, in order to compose 
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poetry. Like Burns, a kindred genius, he might have sung: 


“Give me a spark o’ nature’s fire, 
That’s all the learning I desire.” 


Like Burns, he sprang from the common people, having at one 
time acted as cowherd, and like Caledonia’s brightest bard, he 
rejected all other languages, and wrote in his “ mither tongue.” 

Beve narrates the development of Ceedmon’s poetic talent, 
with a strong tinge of the maryellous. It was the custom in 
the Anglo-Saxon hall, at supper, for each person to sing in 
turn, and accompany his voice with the tones of the harp. So 
little had Ceedmon learned of poetry, according to the above 
authority, that when the harp was pushed toward him, he had 
to retire, in order to hide his shame. On one of these occa- 
sions he went from the hall to watch, in his turn, at the sta- 
ble-door. There, wearied with vexation and chagrin, he soon 
fell asleep, when a being appeared, and said, ‘“‘ Caedmon, sing 
me something.” ‘I know not what to sing,” was his reply, 
‘ for my incapacity in this respect was the cause of my leav- 
ing the hall to come hither.” ‘* Nay,” said the stranger, “ but 
thou hast something to sing.” ‘“ What must I sing ?” said 
Cedmon. ‘Sing the creation,” was the reply. And there- 
upon he sang verses which he had never heard before. When 
he awoke he was able to repeat the lines already sung, and to 
go on withthe poem. Next morning he went to the reeve, or 
bailiff of Whitby, and told what had happened the night be- 
fore. He was immediately carried to the abbess, Hilda, and a 
caucus of learned men declared that he had received the gift 
of poetry from Heaven. They expounded to him a portion of 
the Scripture in his native tongue, and required of him its ver- 
sification. This he performed so well, that the abbess pre- 
vailed upon him to become a monk of her house. He became 
a very voluminous writer, and wrote in verse many Bible his- 
tories, and also poems on miscellaneous subjects, many of 
which survive to our day. He was continually occupied in re- 
peating to himself what he heard, and, says Wright, in his 
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Biographia Britannica Literaria, “like a clean animal rumi- 
nating it, he turned it into most sweet verse.” 

We will here give our readers the verses which, according to 
Bede, were sung by Ceedmon to the stranger, on the night du- 
ring which he watched at the stable-door. The specimen may 
serve as a general one of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Modern letters 
are substituted for those peculiar characters employed in that 
language to express th, dh, and w. 


ORIGINAL. 


Nu we sceloan herian, 
Heofon-rices weard, 
Metodes mihte, 

And his mod-ge thone 
Wera, wuldor feder! 
Swahe wundra ge-hwes, 
Ece dryhten 

Oord onstealde, 

He erest go-sceop 
Yida bearnum 

Heofon to hrofe 

Halig scyppend ! 

Tha middan-geard 
Mon-cynnes weard, 
Ece dryhten, 

Aefter teode, 

Firum foldan, 

Frea elmihtig. 


TRANSLATION. 


Now we shall praise 
The guardian of heaven, 
The might of the Creator 
And his counsel, 

The Glory-father of men, 
How he of all wonders, 
The Eternal Lord, ¢ 
Formed the beginning. 
He first created, 

For the children of men, 
Heaven as a roof, 

The holy Creator ! 

Then the world, 

The guardian of mankind, 
The Eternal Lord, 
Produced afterward, 
The earth for men, 

The Almighty Master! 


It will be observed that in Anglo-Saxon the verse is neither 
in measured feet, like Latin verse, nor yet in rhyme, as in 
English. The sole peculiarity, says Mr. Wright, is a very 
regular alliteration, so arranged that in every couplet 
there should be two principal words in the line beginning 
with the same letter, which letter must also be the initial of 
the first word on which the stress of the voice falls in the sec- 
ond line. 

Czedmon’s account of the Fall of Man, resembles that given 
in Paradise Lost. And Milton almost seéms to have plagiar- 
jzed one scene of his epic from one in Cedmon’s poems, de- 
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tailing Satan’s speech after his recovery from the consternation 
Here is a translation of the passage alluded to :— 


of defeat. 


Boiled within him 
His thought about his heart ; 
Hot was without him 
His dire punishment. 
Then spake he words : 
This narrow place is most unlike 
That other that we formerly knew 
High up in Heaven’s kingdom, 
Which my master bestowed on me, 
Though we it, for the All-powerful, 
May not possess. 
We must cede our realm ; 
Yet hath he not done rightly, 
That he hath struck us down 
To the fiery abyss 
OF the hot hell, 
Bereft us of heaven’s kingdom— 
Hath decreed 
To people it 
With mankind. 
That is to me of sorrows the greatest 
That Adam 
Who was wrought of earth 
Shall possess 
My strong seat ; 
That it shall be to him in delight, 
Misery in this hell. 
And we endure this torment— 
Oh had I the power of my hands 

* * * * 
Then with this host I—— 
But around me lie 
Tron bonds; , 
Presseth this cord of chain ; 


It is useless to give the parallel passage in Milton. 


IT am powerless ! 

Me have so hard 

The clasps of hell 

So firmly grasped! 

Here is a vast fire 

Above and underneath. 

Never did I see 

A loathlier landskip ; 

The flame abateth not, 

Hot over hell. 

Me hath the clasping of those rings, 

This hard polished band 

Impeded in my course, 

Debarred me from my way. 

My feet are bound, 

My hands manacled ; 

Of these hell-doors are 

The ways obstructed ; 

So that with aught I cannot 

From these limb-bonds escape. 

About me lie 

Huge gratings 

Of hard iron, 

Forged with heat ° 

With which me God 

Hath fastned by;the neck. 

Thus perceive I that he knoweth my 
mind, . 

And that he knew also 

The Lord of hosts 

That should us, through Adam 

Evil befall, 

About the realm of heaven, 

Where I had power of my hands. 


The 


reader is too familiar with it. He cannot fail to perceive, how- 


ever, the similarity between the two passages. 


And if Milton 


ever read the poem from which the above is extracted, as it is 
prebable a man of his learning did, we do not doubt he made 
Ceedmon’s description in this scene, the basis of his own, how- 
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ever much he may have improved upon the original. At the 
same time it cannot be denied, that there is a good deal of 
sublimity in the Anglo-Saxon’s description. The characteristic 
baldness and simplicity of Greek poetry are also characteristic 
of Ceedmon’s poem. 

Ceedmon stands forth as almost the sole representative of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. He died, as has been before stated, in 
680. After him come a few names of inferior note, in Anglo- 
Saxon literature, filling up the chasm between his day and that 
of the ‘* venerable Bede” —such as Alohelm, abbot of Malmes- 
bury, Coelfrid, abbot of Wearmouth, and Felix, of Croy- 
land. These were writers who neglected their own tongue, 
and employed that of the Latin.-—Bede, who died in 735, 
though of much more note than any of the foregoing, was also 
a prose writer, using the Latin tongue. 

King Alfred was born 848, and died 901, wrote prose in his 
native tongue. Then came Alfric, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who did likewise. He died in 1006. Cynewulf, bishop of 
Winchester, Wulfstan, archbishop of York, and some others, 
bring down the list of Anglo-Saxon authors to the Conquest. 
Most of these are writers in prose. We mention them in- 
cidentally, as we confine ourselves mostly to writers of poetry. 
The Anglo-Saxon portion of English literature, extends, prop- 
erly speaking, over a period of only about 500 years, though it, 
in some sense, had a protracted existence, until the breaking 
up of the language in the 12th century. It was, however, 
graced by no names of note, after those mentioned above. 

After the conquest, which established a Norman king and 
Norman nobility upon the shores of England, the Norman 
French became the language of the law courts in England and 
of the upper classes generally. The Anglo-Saxon tongue 
shared the same indignity as did those who spoke it. It was 
still the vehicle of communication between the masses, how- 
ever, and maintained a stout resistance to the language of the 
invaders. Finally, in the course of the 12th century, it under- 
went considerable changes. Its sounds were greatly altered, 
its terMinations and inflections changed, and the pronunciation 
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of its syllables cut short. The words themselves were lost in 
these many changes, which Dr. Johnson supposes affected the 
Anglo-Saxon language more than the introduction of new 
words, until, in the first half of the 13th century, it was more 
difficult for the people of that time to understand the original 
language, than it is for us to understand Chaucer. Thus was 
a foundation laid for the present English, a rich compound of 
all the wealth of the Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Norman French, and 
(more lately) Grecian tongues. 

Before the invasion of England by William, considerable at- 
tention had been paid to writing poetry by French authors. The 
language in which they composed was called the Romaine, 
because it was a corruption or dialect of the Roman. This 
was again divided into the Northern and Southern dialects. 
The Southern was popularly called the Provengal. The North- 
ern was called the French, and that particular dialect, after- 
ward used in England, was styled the Anglo-Norman. The 
Provencal poets were styled, in their own tongue, trobadores, 
or troubadours. In the Northern language the same word was 
used to christen the poets, but it was written trowveres. The 
Provengal poets became very elegant and courtly in their ver- 
sification, while the Normans were plainer and more pointed, 
and became even more celebrated than the troubadours of the 
South. The Norman poetry, which flourished in England after 
the Conquest, was as much the production of authors in France 
as of those upon the island. . It, however, forms a link in the 
chain of English poetry which must not be overlooked. 

Maistre Wace seems to be the chief representative of this 
era of what may be termed English poetry, though written in 
the French language. About 1160 he wrote a narrative poem, 
entitled Le Brut d’ Engleterre, or Brutus of England. The 
plot of the poem is quite a fanciful one. The hero, was a son 
of Aineas, who is represented to have founded the British 
Empire, many centuries before the Christian era; but this 
idea was not original with Wace, for a monk, called Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, had already written, in Latin, what he termed 
a history, tracing the affairs of Britain through a dyfasty of 
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Trojan kings, beginning with Brutus, son of Aineas, and end- 
ing with Cadwallader, 689 B. C. This history is a remark- 
able work, and not only served as the basis for Wace’s poem, 
but was the rich storehouse from which many writers of ro- 
mance drew the materials for their thrilling narratives. And 
even at alater date, it was a fountain from which many of 
our noblest poets drew inspiring draughts. From it Shake- 
speare got the story of Lear—Sackville, that of Ferrex and 
Porrex—while Drayton reproduces much of it in his Pollyol- 
bion, and Milton, and many others, have allusions to it in their 
productions. 

Wace wrote several other works besides the above poem. 

Benoit was a contemporary with Wace. He wrote a His- 
tory of the Dukes of Normandy. 

Guernes, an ecclesiastic of Pont St. Maxcenee, in Picardy, 
wrote a metrical life of Thomas & Beckett. These two poets 
are the only ones worthy of being mentioned with Wace, in 
connection with the development of English literature and 
poetry. They wrote most frequently in rhymed couplets, each 
line containing eight syllables. The following is a short spe- 
cimen of this kind of poetry. It is from Wace’s description 
of the ceremonies and sports presumed to have taken place at 


Arthur’s coronation: 
. 


“ Quant li rois leva del mangier 
Ale sunt tuit esbanoier 
De la cite es champs issirent; 
A plusors gieux se despartirent. 
Li uns alerent bohorder, 
Et les ineaux chevalx monstrer : 
Li autre alerent e-cremir 
Ou pierres getier ou saillir.” 


Of the century following the Conquest, the only other works 
which have reached us, connected with the literature of Eng- 
land, are the productions of various ecclesiastics, written in 
the Latin tongue. About 1154, according to Dr. Johnson, 
‘¢‘ The Saxon began to take a form in which the beginning of 
the present English may plainly be discovered.” 
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The Ruymine Curoniciers began to be cor.spicuous in Eng- 
lish literature about the close of the thirteenth century. 

Layamon may be considered the first of the Chroniclers. 
He translated some of the poetry of Wace—among other 
things, the extract we have given above in Norman French. 
We will here give a short specimen of this translation, in order 
that the transition of the Anglo-Saxon into English may be 
apparent : 


“ Tha the igeten haide 
And al his mon weorede 
Tha burgan out of burhge 
Theines swithen balde. 
Alle tha kinges, 
And heore here-thringes. 
Alle tha biscopes, 
And allg tha clarckes, 
Alle the eorles, 
And alle tha beornes.”’ 


Rosert or Giovucester was the first Rhyming Chronicler 
after Layamon, following at a long interval. He lived during 
the reigns of Henry III]. and Edward I. He wrote in Alex- 
andrines, a History of England from the time of the imagin- 
ary Brutus, down to his own day, using, as authority, the 
work of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which had already been trans- 
lated by Wace into Norman French, and by Layamon into 
Saxon. We here append a short specimen from Robert’s 
Chronicle: 


“Engelond is a wel god lond, ich wene of eche lond best, 
Y-set in the ende of the world, as al in the west. 
The see goth hym al about, he stont as an yle. 
Here fon heo durre the lasse doute but hit be thorw gyle. 
Of fole of the selve lond, as me hath y-seye wyle 
From South to North he ys long eighte hondred myle.” 


Rozert Mannine succeeds Robert of Gloucester. He flour- 
ished in the latter part of the reign of Edward I., and through- 
out that of Edward If. Here is his 
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“PRAISE OF GOOD WOMEN. 


“Nothing is to man so dear 
As woman’s love in good manner. 
A good woman is man’s bliss, 
Where here love right steadfast is. 
There is no solace under heaven, 
Of all that a man may neven, 
That should a man so much glew, 
As a good woman that loveth true. 
Ne dearer is none in God’s hurd 
Than a chaste woman with lovely wurd.” 


It was not until the English language had risen to some 
importance that it became, in common with some other Jan- 
guages, the vehicle for romantic metrical tales. As far as 
probability goes, the reign of Edward II. (1307—27) may 
be set down as the era of English metrical romances, which 
were generally English versions from such works in French. 
These romances are quite numerous. We give a specimen, 
from one called King of Taxs. The Soudan of Damascus, 
having asked the daughter of the king of Tarsus in marriage, 
receives a refusal. The extract tells how he behaved when 
he received the intelligence of the refusal. Strangely enough 
he acted too. King of Tars was probably written about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

“The Soudan sat at his dess, 
Y-served of the first mess ; 

They comen into the hall 
To-fore the prince, proud in press, | 
Their tale they tolden withouten lees, 

And on their knees gan fall ; 


, “ And said ‘Sire, the king of Tars 
Of wicked words is not scarce, 
Heathen hound he doth thee call ; 
And ere his daughter he give thee till, 
Thine heart-blood he will spill, 
And thy barons’ all !’ 


&¢ When the Soudan this y-heard, 
As a wood man he fared ; 
His robe he rent adown; 
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He tare the hair of head and beard 
And said he would her win with swerd, 
By his lord St. Mahoun. 


“ The table adown right he smote 
Into the floor foot hot, 
He looked as a wild lion. 
All that he hit he smote downright, 
Both sergeant and knight, 
Earl and eke baron.” 


Hitherto we have seen English poetry only inthe form of the 
chronicle and the romance. It has not yet been used to paint 
natural scenery, to give expression to satiric feeling, or to ex- 
press the softer feelings of the inmost heart. The dawn of 
miscellaneous poetry is faintly to be discovered about the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, when Henry III. sat on the Eng- 
lish throne, and Alexander II. on that of Scotland. The earli- 
est of this elass that possesses literary merit is an elegy on the 
death of Edward I. (1,307), written in musical and energetic 
stanzas, of which one is subjoined :— 


“ Jerusalem, thou hast i-lore 
The flour of all chivalrie ; 
Nou Kyng Edward liveth na more 
Alas! that ye shulde deye! 


“He wolde ha rered up full heye 
Our banners that bueth broht to ground ; 
Wel longe we mowe clepe and crie 
Kr we such a kyng han y-founde!”’ 


Lawrence Minor, in 1850, composed a series of short poems 
on the victories of Edward III. His name first occurs in the 
department of English miscellaneous poetry. 

Ricuarp Rotie flourished about the time of Minot. He 
was a hermit of the order of St. Augustine, a Doctor of Di- 
vinity, and was about as dull and ascetic as might have been 
expected. He wrote many soporific paraphrases of passages*of 
scripture, and a didactic poem called the Pricke of Conscience. 
We append one tolerably good specimen, describing what there 
is in heaven: 
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“Ther is lyf withoute ony deth, 
And ther is youthe withoute ony elde, 
And ther is all manner welthe to welde : 
And ther is rest without ony travaille ; 
And ther is pees without ony strife ; 
And ther is all manner lykinge of lyfe ; 
And ther is bright somer ever to se, 
And ther is never wynter in that countrie.” 


Rosert Laneianpe flourished about the same period. He 
wrote a satirical poem called The Vision of Pierce Plough- 
man. He was also a priest, but seems to have made consid- 
erable progress in enlightened sentiments. His poem shows 
very expressively the progress which was made about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, toward a literary style. In 
many points of view, it was one of the most important works 
that appeared in England, previous to the invention of print- 
ing. Itis the popular representative of the doctrines which 
were silently bringing about the Reformation, and it is a pecu- 
liarly national poem, not only as being a much purer specimen 
of the English language than Chaucer, but as exhibiting the 
same system of alliteration which characterized the Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. It is, in fact, both in this peculiarity, and in its 
political character, characteristic of a great literary and politi- 
cal revolution, in which the languge, as well as the indepen- 
dence of the Anglo-Saxons, had at last gained the ascendency 
over those ofthe Normans. The hero of the poem is represented 
as having fallen asleep on the Malvern hills, and as seeing in his 
sleep aseries of visions. In describing these scenes, Langlande 
exposes the corruptions of society, but particularly the disso- 
lute lives of the religious orders, with much bitterness. Here 
is a short extract from this poem, in which Mercy and Truth 
are thus allegorized : 

“Out of the west coast a wench, as me thought, 
Came walking in the way : to hell-ward she looked. 
Mercy hight that maid, a meek thing withal, 

A full benign burd, and -buxum of speech: 
Her sister, as it seemed, came soothly walking, 
Even out of the east, and west-ward she looked. 
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A full comely creature: Truth she hight ; . 
For the virtue that her followed, afeard was she never. 
When these maidens mette, Mercy and Truth, 

Either axed other of this great wonder, 

Of the din and of the darkness,” &c. 


Lawrence Minot, Ricuarp Rotuz, and Ropert Laneianpe, 
were the immediate predecessors of Chaucer. We have thus 
traced English poetry, from its earliest dawn, through the 
chaotic mass of Anglo-Saxon alliterated sentences, and rhym- 
ing chronicles, and metrical romances, down to the time when 
Chaucer, who is called the father of English poetry, began to 
mould it into something like the divine shape which it has 
assumed in our day. We have seen Cedmon, the Anglo- 
Saxon Burns, assert the dignity of his own tongue, and amid 
the jeers of the Roman ecclesiastics, who held the learning in 
their own hands, exhibit to the world the ever-brightening ra- 
diance of genius, in spite of the darkness which the cloister 
sought to throw around learning and literature. We haveseen 
how the Norman romance blended its mellow tints with the 
strong and balder background of the rugged Teutonic, until 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, when English poetry, 
through the genius of Chaucer, became a thing of life and light 
—“ thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” Ina future 
paper we will give some account of the immortal Geoffrey, who, 
as a poet, can boast the paternity of such names as Milton, and 
Shakespeare, and Byron. 
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XXVI[.—PARAGRAPHS FROM THE PAPERS. 
1—A SPOONFUL OF STUFFING. 


We have always insisted on saying stuffing, instead of 
dressing, when speaking of what Dr. Johnson, in his dictiun- 
ary, calls ‘‘the relishing ingredients put into meat,” or tur- 
keys, or pigs, or chickens. We have sometimes been up- 
braided for vulgarism on account of this habit, but have a:- 
ways thought it the quintesSence of vulgarism to call stuffing 
—dressing. We have sometimes heard over-nice people cali 
the deg of the chicken its limb. 

But let us return to stuffing, and Mr. Abraham Penfeather, 
a correspondent of the T'ranscript, shall speak for us : 


“*¢ Will you take some dressing with the white meat, Mr. Penfeather ?” 
said my landlady to me at dinner to-day. ‘There’s no such thing in the 
turkey, ma’am, quothI; ‘after dinner I’ll tell you the literal significa- 
tion of the substitute which mock delicacy uses now-a-days for the good 
old-fashioned word, stuffing.’ 

“So when dinner was over I brought down my Johnson’s Dictionary, 
and read as follows: ‘stwffing—Relishing ingredients put into mea. 
Dressing—The application made to a sore” ‘ Webster, said I, warmiug 
with philological enthusiasm, ‘in whose quarto so many etymological 
abominations find refuge, admits a supplementary definition of “ dressing,’? 
as ® the stuffing of fowls, pigs, &c. ;” but his principal @efinitions of the 
word are: “That which is used as an application to a wound or sore. 
That which is used in preparing land for a crop,” &e., &e. Worcester, of 
whom we read so much in the newspapers, agrees with the elder lexi- 
cographers in limiting the meaning of “dressing” to these last-named un- 
pleasant significations.’ 

“The good lady was astounded. ‘ Madam,’ continued I, impressively, 
‘allow me to express the hope that the word “ stuffing” may henceforth be 
used at your table to designate the very excellent compound with which 
you have to-day regaled me; and now I think of it, I’ll write a note to 
the Transcript on the absurdity of those over-nice persons who, in their 
verbal delicacy, strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.’ 

“ And I beg leave to intimate to the numerous friends with whom I 
shall have the pleasure of dining during the poultry season, that they need 
not trouble themselves to ask me to take ‘ dressing’—stuffing is good 


enough for 
“Your old-fashioned friend, 


“ ABRAHAM PENFEATHER.” 
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2.—PICTURES OF SPURGEON. 
(SKETCH THE FIRST.) 


A Paris correspondent of the New-York Express furnishes 
the following sketch of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, the great sensa- 
tion preacher : 


“The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, the famous English preacher, was in Paris 
on Tuesday, and gave the American and English residents an opportunity 
of hearing him preach, the same evening, at the American Chapel, in the 
Rue de Berri. The edifice is large, particularly when the customary at- 
tendance is taken into consideration ; but on this occasion it was crowded 
to overflowing ; both aisles were filled with people, wedged against each 
other most uncomfortably, and many doubtless went away unable to ob- 
tain admission. Mr. Spurgeon appeared in the pulpit at half-past 7 
o’clock, and the services were opened with a prayer and hymn, the cler- 
gyman reading each verse before it was‘sung. He gave a specimen of 
his originality immediately after the first verse of the hymn by obsery- 
ing, ‘ Our singing is very feeble praise ; could we not make it more earn- 
est ? which made a manifest addition to the strength, if not the number of 
voices. Mr. Spurgeon then preached a sort of preliminary sermon, which 
occupied not more than a quarter of an hour, and in the course of which 
he spoke of the moulting season of birds, and said that ‘ Women, too, have 
a moulting-time, when they shed the tail-feathers of pyide, and produce 
the wing-feathers of grace, which is certainly a singular, though I humbly 
suggest: not a | peed felicitous metaphor. After the preliminary dis- 
course, followed an earnest and beautiful prayer, a second hymn, and then 
the principal sermon, from the text: ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ» 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.’—Acts xvi. 31. 

“It would be out of place, perhaps, to make extended comment, in a 
sketch column like mine in the Express, upon so serious a subject as a 
solemn religious exhortation, and I consequently content myself with the 
remark that I never heard more impassioned or eloquent pulpit oratory ; 
though, from a single hearing of this celebrated preacher, I feel confident 
in the assertion that we have in America divines not less masters of simple 
rhetoric and brilliant imagery than Mr. Spurgeon. His great forte is in 
the former, and, after once having listened to him, it is easy to understand 
the influence of his preaching over the humbler classes of the English, 
among whom the vast majority of his admirers and disciples are to be 
found. Physically, Mr. Spurgeon gives no evidence of inspiration. His 
person is, on the contrary, very ordinary. He is a short, heavily built 
man, with a large fat face, smoothly shaved, and without perceptible ex- 
pression. 

« Tlis voice, however, is magnificent, and would fill any large American 
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hall, as, for instance, the New-York Academy of Music, with perfect ease. 
Its intonations are boisterous or gentle, as ke pleases, and never, as often 
the case with public speakers, sing-song and monotonous. This fact 
proves that Mr. Spurgeon utters his words without effort, and his wonder- 
ful clearness of pronunciation is as remarkable as his voice. Both the 
sermons of Tuesday were preached extemporaneously, or, at all events, 
without notes, and the second occupied fifty minutes rapid delivery, du- 
ring which the orator never faltered, nor stammered, nor sought a word, 
but went on as readily, from first to last, as if he was reading a book.” 


SKETCH THE SECOND. 


The reverend gentleman is thus sketched by the editor of 
the New-Orleans Delta: 


“C. H. Spurgeon, a sort of vulgar pulpit pugilist of London, who has 
succeeded in making a famous ‘hit’ in his clerical vocation, has recextly 
come out in a letter and spoken his mind on the subject of negro slavery 
in the Wnited States. The letter was called forth by inquiries touching 
the suppression of passages relative to slavery in the American edition of 
his sermons. It is half apologetic to his abolition friends in America, who 
complained of the suppression, and wholly denunciatory of the slavehold- 
ers in America, by a lively desire to reach the pockets of whom the sup- 
pression was prompted. It is a characteristic emanation, full of the self- 
sufficiency and arrogance of an inflated clerical mountebank. It is red- 
olent of inherent, concentrated, and sublimated vulgarity. It is a foul 
perspiration of sanctimonious brutality—the production of a rhetorical 
bully and a moral braggart, not of an evangelist after the manner of the 
eloquent Paul, who considered gifts of speech, and zeal, and even martyr- 
dom, all as nothing without that charity which ‘suffereth long and is 
kind, which ‘ envieth not, which ‘ vaunteth not itself” and ‘is not puffed . 
up’ What faith, or zeal, or alacrity to suffer martyrdom, Mr. Spurgeon 
may possess, we pretend not to know; but gifts of speech he certainly 
possesses ; and therefore we have no hesitation in writing it down as a 
philosophical fact, that a man may speak grammatically and rhetorically— 
and be a brute. Subjoined is the letter in question, as we find it in the 
New-York Independent, Beecher’s organ: 

“¢ T'o the Editors of Christian Watchman and Reflector: I have always 
considered it to be my duty to deal with those sins which I perceived to 
be most rampant among my hearers. We miss the mark when we preach 
of absent individuals. It is very easy to talk about the brutality of the 
uneducated when addressing my lord and iny lady, but I prefer to tell 
these gentry their own sins, and not to flatter them by comparing them 
with others. This rule has brought me at divers times into no little trou- 
ble, which I have very cheerfully endured, and haye rejoiced therein. But 
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now a new outcry is raised in your land, and I am charged, not with 
being too severe with Brother Jonathan, but with letting him off too easily. 
Having no slaveholders in England, I should have been beating the air if 
I had preached against slavery to my people, for this is the very last crime 
they are likely to commit. It is far more probable that any slaveholder 
who should show himself in our neighborhood, would get a mark which 
he would carry to his grave, if it did not carry him there. 

“<¢T do, from my inmost soul, detest slavery anywhere and everywhere, 
and, although I commune at the Lord’s table with men of all creeds, yet 
with a slaveholder I have no fellowship of any sort or kind. Whenever 
one has called upon me, I have considered it my duty to express my de- 
testation of his wickedness, and would as soon think of receiving a mur- 
derer into my church, or into any sort of friendship, as a man-stealer. 
Nevertheless, as I have preached in London and not in New-York, I have 
very seldom made any allusion to American slavery in mysermons. This 
accounts for the rumor that I have left out the -anti-slavery from my 
American edition of sermons. This is not true in any measure, for, as 
far as my memory serves me, I cannot remember that the subject was 
handled at all in any of my printed sermons beyond a passing allusion, 
and I have never altered a single sentence in a sermon which has been 
sent out to my American publishers beyond the mere correction, which 
involved words and not sense. However, if any think me capable of such 
double-dealing, I doubt not that they judge me by themselves, and from 
such persons esteem is not desirable. I do not, therefore, regret the loss 
of it. I have this much to say to all who respect me in America: I do 
not want to be blaming you constantly, while there are sins enough in my 
own country, but I shall not spare your nation in future. I shall remem- 
ber that my voice echoes beyond the Atlantic, and the crying sin of a 
man-stealing people shall not go unrebuked. I did not know that I had 
been so fully adopted a citizen of your Republic, but finding that youallow 
* me to be one of yourselves, I will speak out quite severely enough, and, 
perhaps, more sharply than will meet with approbation. 

“¢T have not been altogether silent upon the subject, for I have spoken 
with burning words when the matter has been on hand, but as this has 
usually been upon the platform, and not from the pulpit, these utterances 
have not reached the press. I must see that there are some things in the 
sermons suited, if not to England, at least to America. Messrs. Sheldon 
& Co. are ready to publish anything I may have to say on the matter, and 
I shall also avail myself of the Watchman and Reflector. 

“¢ Finally, let me add, John Brown is immortal in the memories of the 
good in England, and in my heart he lives. 

“¢T am yours, most truly, 
“<*C, H. SpurGceon. 

“¢CziapuaM, London, January, 1860.’ 
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«The vile and bloody instincts of an unmitigated ruffian boil over when 
this precious specimen of modern evangelical eloquence threatens the 
slaveholder who should dare to come into his neighborhood, with a mark 
which would carry him to the grave. O, Shame, where is thy blush? 
Paul, who preached the Gospel, had only words of respect and endear- 
ment for the slaveholder, Philemon. Spurgeon, who professes to preach 
the Gospel according to Paul and the other Apostles, fulminates brutal 
threats of violence and murder against a whole slaveholding people. There 
isa difference between Spurgeon and Paul. Mr. Spurgeon utterly eschews 
fellowship with the slaveholder at the communion table or elsewhere, 
There’s nothing which a slaveholder of intelligence and taste would more 
willingly part withal than the said Spurgeon’s company, under any cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Spurgeon would as soon think of receiving a murderer 
into his church, etc., as a ‘man-stealer” A cultivated ‘man-stealer’— 
which in Spurgeonish rhetoric means slaveholder—would as soon think 
of receiving a graduate of the fishmarket into his house as this delectable 
adept in scurrility ; and a sensible one would certainly keep his property, 
whether slave property or what not, out of the reach of that admirer of 
the John Brown code of morality. Of John Brown, the rhetorical 
splurger says, ‘in my heart he lives.’ Alas! for Brown; after all his 
crimes, he scarcely merited so cruel a fate. Falstaff, buried in foul clothes 
that ‘fretted in their own grease,’ was not in so unenviable a situation. 


Into how small a space the dead could be squeezed, has been long a ques- 
tion with spiritual philosophers and demonologists. Spurgeon’s testimo- 
ny, if true, settles the matter ; they are capable, if he is to be believed, of 
infinitesimal compression. 

¥ * * * * * * 


“ Mr. Spurgeon is a vulgar bully, but in his way he is discreet withal. 
He is prodigal enough of blows, when they fallon the air. Slayeholding 
he calls man-stealing ; slaveholders he denounces as no better than murder- 
ers. Those are words that prove nothing, stand for nothing, in fact. But, 
let him attack the results of slave industry as developed right before his 
eyes, and he has to deal with things, not words—stupendous and stubborn 
things, that concern the vitality of British commerce, and the question of 

_food and raiment for millions of British subjects. The London Times is 
worldly wise ; Mr. Spurgeon’s other worldliness is not so fanatical as to 
make him altogether despise the wisdom of that secular journal.” 


3.—BOOK-BURNING. 


¥ 
Apropos of the foregoing, we noticed in the Montgomery 
Mail, of a recent date, the following paragraph : 


“ At 4 o'clock, yesterday afternoon, by previous arrangement, there was 
a burning of the works of the notorious English abolitionist, Spurgeon, at 
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the bookstore of Mr. B. B. Davis, Market street. Mr. Davis prepared a 
good fire of pine sticks, in the rear of his store, and in the presence of sev- 
eral gentlemen—some of them true Baptists—about sixty volumes of 
Spurgeon were reduced to smoke and ashes.” 


4.—THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. 


The correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, attending 
the Charleston Convention, has been looking at the “ institu- 
tion” as it is. He says: 


“The Southern people who addressed negroes within my hearing, dur- 
ing the journey to this point, spoke much more kindly to them than ne- 
groes are in the habit of being spoken to in Cincinnati. There was, as a 
general rule, the kindest of demeanor on the part of the whites, and the 
greatest deference and perfect submission on the part of the blacks. That 
intense horror of a nigger because he is a nigger, which we see in the 
North, does not exist here. A ‘boy’—they call all the six foot darkies 
down here, greyheaded or not, ‘boys’—was very polite to a gentleman 
and lady at one of the South Carolina stations. The ‘boy’ was going 
down to Charleston. The gentleman said to him: ‘ You’re very polite and 
thoughtful to-day.’ The boy smiled with intense pleasure, and replied : 
“O yes, masser, I allus polite, I allus polite’ ‘That’s right,’ said the gen- 
tleman, ‘ you’re a good fellow.’ And the bow of the boy, if made by one 
of our sham negro minstrels, would bring down the house. As the lady 
was turning away, she stopped and said to the ‘ boy,’ whose eyes and ivory 
flashed white as she did so: ‘ William, be a good boy in Charleston ; don’t 
let any of the bad fellows lead you into temptation there.’ These are her 
very words, and the tone in which they were uttered made them genuine. 
‘William’ repeated his bow, and if an Ethiopian statue, representing per- 
fect felicity, were wanted, he would have answered excellently well then 
to stand for a model.” 


5.—GOD. 


The following sublime ode to the Deity, is from the Russian 
anthology, and was written by the celebrated Derzhavin. This 
poem is said to, have been translated into Japanese, by order 
of the Emperor, and is hung up, embroidered in gotd, in the 
temple of Jeddo. It has also been translated into the Chinese 
and Tartar languayes, written on a piece of rich silk, and sus- 
pended in the imperial palace at Pekin. It was translated into 
English, as follows, by Dr. Bowring, and is said to have lost 
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much of its original beauty by the translation. It is,a noble 
composition, and should be preserved and committed to mem- 
ory by every reader : 


O Thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through Time’s all-devastating flight, 
Though only God! There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings! mighty one! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore, 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone— 
Embracing all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean deep—may count 

The sands or the sun’s rays—but God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure—none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries ; Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain may try 

To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark: 

And thought is lost e’er thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First, chaos—then existence—Lord, on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation—all 

Sprang forth from Thee—of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin—all life, all beauty Thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create ; 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shall be! Glorious! Great! 
Life-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 


Thy chains the unmeasured Universe surround— 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast hound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 

As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee ;. 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays, 

Shine reund the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy praise. — 
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_ A- million torches lighted by Thy hand, 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss ; 

They own Thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light! 
A glorious company of golden streams ? 

Lamps of celestial ether burning bright ? 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams ? 
But Thou to these are as the noon to night! 


Yet, as a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in Thee is lost ; 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee ? 
And what am I, then? Heaven’s unnumbered host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is but an atom in the balance weighed 

Against thy greatness, is a cypher brought 

* Against Infinity. What am I, then, naught! 


Naught !—But the effluence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, has reached my bosom too ; 
Yes, in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam ip a drop of dew. 
Naught!—But I live, and on Hope’s pinions fly 
Eager toward thy presence ; for in Thee 

I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of thy divinity : 

I am, O God! and surely Thou must be ! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all: Thou art! 
Direct my understanding, then, to Thee: 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart ; 
Though but an atom ’mid immensity, 
Still I am something, fashioned by Thy hand! 
I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and earth : 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land ! 

e 


The chain of being is complete in me; 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit—Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust! 
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A monarch and a slave—a worm, a god! 

Whence came I here? and how so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived? unknown! This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy, 

For from itself alone it could not be. 


Creator! Yes, Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me! Thou source of life and good! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plentitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of Death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its souree—to Thee—its author there. 


O thought ineffable! O vision blest ! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee ; 
Yet shall Thy shadowed image fill our breast, 
And with it homage to the Deity. 

God! thus above my lowly thoughts can soar ; 
Thus seek Thy presence—Being wise and good ; 
’Mid Thy vast works, admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 


6.—BOSTON LADIES AND BOSTON BEGGARS. 


We take the following from an exchange : 


«¢<The ladies of Boston are seriously annoyed by street beggars, and call 
upon the police to protect them from their importunities. Large numbers 
of girls, from ten to fourteen years of age, have adopted begging as a pro- 
fession.’ 

“Tt may be safely taken for granted that a great majority of these ladies 
are Abolition sympathizers, and contribute quite as much as if they were 
men voters to swell the outcry against the institutions of the South. In- 
deed, more ; for it is woman’s tender heart which is supposed to be enlist- 
ed in behalf of the ‘poor slave,’ and how can her male associates be bru- 
tal enough to oppose her sympathies? We repeat, there is no doubt that 
a misguided, misapplied, and unfounded sympathy for the supposed con- 
dition of the Southern negro, on the part of the women of the North, is an 
element in the anti-slavery agitation as powerful, perhaps, as any other of 
which it is composed. But it would seem from the paragraph above 
quoted that Abolition men and Abolition women are alike in their morbid 
sympathies, and that the imaginary negro can absorb all their philanthro- 
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py, while the wretched victim of their own social system is left to beg or 
starve. Even this would not be quite so bad, if these Boston ladies could 
be supposed to be ignorant of the call on their philanthropy, from their 
own society, for then they could not be accused of a criminal denial of 
sympathy and aid, though they might be accused of inattention to the prop- 
er subjects of their charity. But we read this heart-sickening statement 
that ‘large numbers of girls, from ten to fourteen years of age,’ have been 
ferced to adopt begging as a profession ; and instead of ‘the great philan- 
thropic meeting in Faneuil Hall, to consider this startling fact and how to 
remedy it; instead of the eloquent appeal, depicting this blighting social 
misery, and calling on the benevolent for aid in its alleviation ; instead of 
the readily-formed female Dorcas and Protective Society, to care for and 
save the poor vagrants, we hear that ‘ the ladies of Boston are seriously 
annoyed by them, and call on the police to protect them from their im- 
portunities.’ 

“We say that this isa fact which is disgraceful to Boston, and ought to 
cover its Abolition propaganda with eternal shame. The Boston ladies, 
or a large portion of them, both there and in all the rest of New England, 
were forward in the ‘Kansas work’? which old John Brown, Jim Lane & 
Co. were carrying on in Kansas a short time ago. They sent rifles along 
with clothes to the sturdy vagabonds who were there as the hired servants 
of a political party eager to build up its fortunes on the blood that was 
shed there. Now these same ladies want ‘protection’ from the little 
wretched beggar girls that wander their own streets! The fact does not 
need further comment.” 


7.—SYMPATHY. 


In the speech of Kossuth, delivered in Glasgow, there occurs 
a passage which deserves enshrinement by itself, for its im- 
pressive truth and beauty: 


“T have lived too long and too practical a life,’ said he, “to do vain 
things. Sympathy—what is that? A sigh, that flutters from the lips of 
a tender girl, and dies in the whispers of the breeze. People in their in- 
dividual capacity may know of sympathy, but when a people’s aggregate 
sentiments become collected in the crucible of policy, sympathy vanishes 
in the air, like the diamond when burnt, and nothing there remains but an 
empty crucible, surrounded with the ashes of gross egotism. ‘The time 
has not yet come when nations will act from sympathy. That may be 
done when the world shall know of one Christian nation on earth. Until 
now, I know of Christian men and women, but I know of no Christian na- 
tion, because I know of none which, in its national policy, ever has acted 
upon the Christian command: ‘Do unto others as thou wouldst have others 
do unto thee.’ ” 





- 
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8.—THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


The Dublin Review, a Roman Catholic publication, has 
the following in reference to the Protestant version of the 


English Bible : 


“ Who will say that the beauty and marvellous English of the Protestant 
Bible is not one of the great strongholds of heresy in this country? It 
lives on the ear like music that can never be forgotten—like the sound of 
a church bell which a convert hardly knows how he can forego. Its fe- 
licities seem to be almost things rather than mere words. It is a part of 
the national mind, and the anchor of national seriousness. The memory 
of the dead passes into it. The present traditions of childhood are stereo- 
typed in its verses. The dower of all the gifts and the trials of a man is 
hidden beneath its words. It is the representative of his best moments 
and all that there has been about him of soft, and gentle, and poor, and 
penitent, and good, speaks to him forever out of the English Bible. It is 
his sacred thing, which doubt has never dimmed, and controversy never 
soiled. In the length and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant 
with one spark of righteousness about him, whose spiritual biography is 
not in his Saxon Bible. 


9.—JESUS AND THE DEAD DOG. 


Jesus, says a very old Persian story, arrived one evening at the gates of 
a certain city, and sent his disciples forward to prepare supper, while he 
himself, intent on doing good, walked through the streets into the market- 
place. 

And he saw at the corner of the market some people gathered together 
looking at an object on the ground; and he drew near to see what it, 
might be. It was a dead dog, with a halter round his neck, by which he 
appeared to have been dragged through the dirt; and a viler, a more ab- 
ject, a more unclean ‘thing, never met the eyes of man. 

And those who stood by looked on with abhorrence. 

“Faugh!” said one, stopping his nose, “it pollutes the air.” “ How 
long,” said another, “shall this foul beast offend our sight?” “ Look at 
his torn hide,” said a third: “one could not even cut a shoe out of it.” 
“ And his ears,” said a fourth; “draggled and bleeding.” “ No doubt,” 
said a fifth, “he hath been hanged for thieving.” 

And Jesus heard them; and, looking down compassionately on the dead 
creature, he said, “‘ Pearls are not equal to the whiteness of his teeth.” 

Then the people turned toward him with amazement, and said among 
themselves, “ Who is this? This must be Jesus of Nazareth, for only he 
could find something to pity and approve, even ina dead dog!” and being 
ashamed, they bowed their heads before him, and each went on his way. 
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10.—MASSACHUSETTS PHILANTHROPY. 


In a late speech at Charlestown, Massachusetts, Gen. Butler, of that 
State, showed that the average number of paupers in the Massachusetts 
alm-houses in 1858, was twenty-seven hundred ; in that year six handred 
and sixty-six died. Every fourth person who went into those alms-houses 
went there to die. Of these, three hundred and forty were children under 
five years of age, and the physician of one of the houses informs Gen. But- 
ler that he does not expect to rear but three per cent. of the children 
brought there under one year old. Three out of a hundred! “ Why, this 
whole Commonwealth,” exclaimed Gen. Butler, “felt itself outraged be- 
cause there came a report from Kansas that six or eight men had been 
killed, and our mothers and wives and daughters scoured the country for 
old clothes and other comforts to send the people of that territory. In 
that same year, three hundred and odd children of Massachusetts’s soil 
died like dogs in a kennel in our own alms-houses, while we were weeping 
over the imaginary wrongs of Kansas.” 





XXVIIL.—WIT, HUMOR, AND ANECDOTE. 


1—THE “CRISIS” IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following, which purports to be an extract from an 
‘‘ English paper,” contains some good things : 


“The boastful Republic so much vaunted by vain-glorious Yankees, 
seems on the brink of a precipice, from which retreat will be disgrace 
and advance destruction. The very wisest of the American statesmen— 
Bonner, the Smith brothers, Aaron Burr, and others—are wrangling in 
the House of Parliament in the Columbia District, over a little volume, 
called the “Impending Crisis,” written by an Octoroon named Heifer, in 
which the author proves that, unless the States south of the State of New- 
Orleans agree to abolish negro slavery, the North will supply them with 
no more shoe-pegs, and utter financial ruin will be the consequence. The 
members of Parliament who quarrel over this singular book, betray all 
the American characteristics in their savage abuse of each other, and 
sometimes they even come to blows. The Hon. Charles Sumner, one of 
their number, was recently fired upon by a man named Hooks; and just 
before the Asia sailed, it was reported that a member named Askins was 
detected in the act of throwing away a heavy rifle, which he had pre- 
viously managed to carry in a pocket made expressly for it. 

“Though we have no particular faith in the stability of what the 
Americans call their ‘Republican Institutions? we are sorry to see our 
cousins working their own ruin with the edge sword of political incom- 
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patibility. As freeborn Englishmen, we are bound to sympathize with 
the so-called ‘ abolitionists’ of the Northern States of Georgia, Nashville, 
Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, etc., in their efforts to free the negroes from 
bondage. Some of the greatest men now living in America are blacks— 
the famous James Brown was a negro, therefore, the governor of Har- 
per’s Ferry hung him. Horace Greeley, the famous journalist, is a ne- 
gro; their great sensation preacher, Henry Wood Beecher, is said to be a 
quadroon. Yet, despite such evidences of the African’s natural equality 
with the whites, in intellect, as well as in everything else, the Southern 
members of Parliament, led on by a Mr. Sippi, are threatening to dissolve 
the American Union if they are not allowed to hold their slaves in New- 
York. 

“There can be but one termination of this state of things in America. 
Civil war must eventually break out among such discordant elements, 
and then the Union will cease to be forever!” 


2.—THE FROG. 


Of all the funny things that live, 
In woodland, marsh, or bog, 

That creep the ground, or fly the air, 
The funniest is the frog— 

The frog—the scientifickest 
Of Nature’s handiwork— 

The frog, that neither walks nor runs, 
But goes it with a jerk. 


With pants and coat of bottle-green, 
And yellow, funny vest, 

He plunges into mud and mire, 
All in his Sunday best. 

When he sits down he’s standing up, 
As Pat O’Quinn once said; 

And for convenience’ sake, he wears 
Ilis eyes on top his head. 


You see him sitting on a log, 
Above the “ vasty deep :” 

You feel inclined to say, “Old chap, 
Just look before you leap !” 

You raise your cane to hithim on 
His ugly-looking mug ; 

But ere you get it half way up, 
Adown he goes kerchug. 
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3—A NEW-JERSEY JUSTICE. 


There is, says the Washington Star, a Scripture simplicity 
about the following which is quite refreshing, and carries one 
back to antediluvian times: 


A distinguished member of the New-York bar was retained on one oc- 
casion by a friend, also a New-Yorker, to attend to a complaint made 
against him before a New-Jersey Justice, for an alleged assault and battery 
upon one of the residents of the “Old Jersey State.” 

“T appear for the prisoner,” said the counsellor to the modern Dogberry. 

“ You abbers for the bris’ner, do you; and who den be you?” interrupted 
the Justice, eyeing him from head to foot, with marked curiosity, “I 
ton’t knows you; vair be’s you come from, and vot’s yer name ?” 

The counsellor modestly gave his name, and said, 

“Tam a member of the New-York bar.” 

“Vell den,” replied the Justice, “you don’t bractis in dis here gort.” 

“Tam a counsellor of the Supreme Court of the State of New-York,” 
reiterated the attorney. 

“ Dat makes not’ing tifferent,” said the inveterate Justice. 

“ Well, then,” said the baffled lawyer, “suppose I show to your honor 
that I am a counsellor of the Supreme Court of the United States ?” 

“It ton’t make a pit petter,”’ replied he of the ermine; “you aint a 
counsellor of de State of New-Jersey, and you gan’t bractis in dish gort.” 

This decision accounts for the fact that New-Jersey is not in the United 
States. 

4.—NOBILITY IN A QUANDARY. 


From the Galveston News we get the following : 


“A late English paper gives an account of an amusing adventure that 
occurred recently near Oxford, in which the heir to the British throne 
and a sturdy farmer played the leading parts. The Prince of Wales, in 
company with his private tutor, and a number of the scions of the nobility, 
went out with the South Oxfordshire hounds one fine morning; but meet- 
ing with indifferent sport, the party, on their return to Oxford, determined 
on a ride across the country. Not being acquainted with the localities, 
they made their way over the lands of one Farmer Hedges, and rode into 
the farm-yard. The farmer immediately closed his gates on the illustrious 
party, and levied a fine of a sovereign for damages as trespassers, enforcing 
the demand with an intimation that none of them should leave until he had 
pocketed the amount. The visitors at first imagined that when Hedges 
was acquainted with the names of his visitors, he would at once have 
claimed the princely clemency; but in this they were quite mistaken, for, 
on being informed that he was detaining the future King of England, he 
remarked, ‘ Prince or no Prince, I'll have my money.’ The astonishment 
of the Prince’s retinue was equalled by their indignation, but being 
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mounted and encompassed by stone walls, they were compelled to yield to 
the inexorable farmer, who, added to an amiable disposition, is possessed 
of a powerful frame, and on this occasion was armed with a dung-fork. 
The trespassers made the best of the joke; the Prince, like a sensible 
fellow, being much amused at the whole affair. 

“ This good story reminds us of one we heard not long ago, in which a 
young English nobleman and the hostess of a hotel in the northwest of 
Texas were the performers. The landlady is a determined sort of person, 
it would appear, and very successfully maintains her right to the respect 
of her guests, and to their money, when they owe it. The young English- 
man, with a companion, had made the tour of the Atlantic States, the 
Southern States, and the Mississippi States; and he was on his way to see 
what was to be seen in the lands where Indians, Mexicans, miners, and 
hunters, hold sway. He was a manly, active young gentleman ; and, it has 
since been stated, somewhat astonished the free and easy denizens of Ari- 
zona, New-Mexico, and California, by his free and easy way of beating 
them at their own weapons—shooting, riding, card playing, and drinking. 

“The beauties of the pretty town of fairly appreciated, Lord 

took his last meal at the hotel; ordered his baggage to be put on 
‘the stage at Tucson, and strolled off to say good-by to some hospitable 
acquaintances. The baggage was brought out, placed carefully under the 
‘boot,’ and was about being hidden under the usual leather covering, 
strapped and buckled, when our landlady made her appearance. ‘Who is 
going away? was her natural inquiry. ‘Them Englishers,’ was the 
driver’s curt reply. Landlady disappeared and returned in a few 
moments. 

“ There was war on her brow and battle in her eye. ‘ Take those trunks 
off!’—The driver stared. The nobleman’s servant ventured to insinuate 
that ‘m’lud had awdaw’d his lug’ge out.’—‘Don’t care if he did. I 
order it down, and [’ll take it down too!” and suiting the action to the 
word, the landlady, with vigorous arm, seized the trunks, one after 
another, and pulled them to the ground, the servant vainly remonstrating 
against so summary a proceeding. 

“Just then Lord made his appearance.—Hle caught it imme- 
diately. ‘So, sir; you were trying the old game on me, were you? 
Slipping your baggage off without giving notice, and without paying your 
bill!’ Lord was astonished; he tried to explain—He had no 
idea of such a procedure. It had slipped his memory. Really, he 
wouldn't—‘ Oh! of course not! You oughtto be ashamed of yourselves, 
trying to cheat a poor, lone widow, working night and day for her chil- 
dren’s living. But it served me right for not making you pay in advance, 
like the gamblers. I took you for gentlemen. Here, John! Bill! Pete! 
take these trunks in! They sha’n’t stir a step, till my bill is paid!’ Three 
servants immediately rushed on the delinquent luggage and began pulling 
it, in no gentle style, toward the hotel. The nobleman’s servant was in a 
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towering passion. “What! treat an English lord’s eldest son that 
style !—‘I don’t care for fifty lords’ sons! I don’t care for Prince 
Albert or Queen Victory, or any of your big bugs. You Britishers shan’t 
cheat me! We whipped you at New-Orleans, and we'll do it again! 
exclaimed the irate lady, brandishing aloft a pair of tongs, beneath the 
terrors of which the servant cowered, while his master stood half smiling, 
half angry, perplexed what course to pursue in so peculiarly perplexing a 
predicament. 

“Tt was only after much persuasion, and the intervention ofan influential 
citizen of the place, that the worthy widow would listen to explanations 
and apologies of Lord , and allow him to pay his bill, reclaim his 
luggage, and depart in peace. He was exceedingly amused with the 
incident ; but his indignant servant could not refrain from shaking his fist 
at the hotel,in the distance, and wishing he had that wixen up before the 
Lunnun perlease for hassailin m’Lud.” 





5.—MR. AND MRS. KITCHEN. 


One day Mr. Kitchen was brought up before a court in Philadelphia by 
Mrs. K., for assault and battery. She could not swear, that he ever 
struck her, but he indulged in whiskey and failed to support his family. 
The husband said he believed lawyers were humbugs, and he would plead 
his own case. He informed the jury that, having failed to prove that he 
ever laid an angry hand upon his wife, he couldn’t possibly be convicted 
of an assault upon her. As to the other charges, he pleaded justification. 
“ Mrs. Kitchen, gentlemen of the jury,” said Mr. Kitchen, “ is a member 
of a church; Mrs. Kitchen forsakes her kitchen, and spends half her time 
in the church lecture-room. While my breeches are running to seed, and 
the children going about with ill-kept noses and dilapidated extremities, 
Mrs. Kitchen is indulging in confab with a lot of old ladies about the 
shocking nudity of the South Sea Islanders. While willing to provide 
for her, gentlemen of the jury, I ain’t willing to feed all the brethren of 
the church, nor to give Bohea parties to twenty people twice a week, 
neither. If I’ve got tight on the strength of such provocation, gentlemen 
of the jury, it ain’t a bit more than the best of you would have done if 
placed in my circumstances ; and if you was me and I was you—knowing 
the case as I do—I’d render a verdict of acquittal, and served the woman 
right.” The jury seemed to be impressed with the force of Mr. Kitchen’s 
argument, and returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 


6.—TEACHING A DEACON. 


A gentleman who resides in the town of Elmore, Mequango county, is, 
as he describes himself, very onsartain in politics, and besides that, is the 
most onsartain practical joker we have heard of of late. Here is one of 
his jokes :— 
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The gentleman was in his store one Sunday morning, preparing for the 
duties of the day, when the deacon entered. An unfortunate pack of cards 
was lying on the counter, and the deacon, as in duty bound, remonstrated 
with the joker on his villanous practice. The latter admitted that it was 
at least an idle waste of time, and taking the cagds in his hand, moralized 
on the subject, just as well and warmly as the deacon. At the same time 
he allowed a few cards to fall here and there on the counter, lying very 
much in the shape of tricks, and looking as if the two had been taking a 
hand. 

At this juncture another member of the church came in (the post office 
was in the store), and all at once the joker placed his finger on a couple 
of cards on the counter, exclaiming : 

“ Now, deacon, I tell you this won’t do. The Queen always takes Jack, 
and ten the nine, and so down, and if you don’t attend you will never 
learn the game. That Jack is a good card, my Queen takes it, besides one 
on count for game.” 

“ Why, neighbor,” exclaimed the horrified deacon, “ what on earth do 
you mean by all that ?” 

“Exactly what I say,” was the reply; “ the Queen takes the Jack and 
its mine—you might have trumped with it and saved it long ago; now, 
this Jack, with low and the game, puts me out.’ 

At this moment the gentleman from Mequang county turned round, 
pretended for the first moment to notice the brother deacon who had en- 
tered, looked confused, dropped the cards and vanished. 

Of course the deacon was caught playing cards on Sunday. He was 
cited to appear before the church for his backsliding, and as the evidence 
was complete, would have been convicted and severely punished, in spite 
of all his protestations of ignorance, had not our acquaintance of the town 
of Elmore made his appearance in the nick of time, as a witness in favor 
of the deacon, told a round unvarnished tale, and procured for him an 
acquittal. 

It is said to this day the deacon has an increasing horror of cards, and 
though he feels a conviction that the “ Queen will take the Jack,” and the 
Jack can take the deacon, yet he has an utter aversion to giving his “high, 
low, Jack.” 


7.—IMAGINATION AND PHYSIC. 


An amusing anecdote has been related of a countryman who literally 
obeyed his doctor’s orders to “‘ take that” (his written prescription.) At the 
end of fourteen days, he returned perfectly well, in great admiration at the 
efficacy of the remedy.—Another tale as good is told of an Edinburgh hos- 
pital patient. The apothecary, by accident, sent up to the sick man a pill 
box, containing some half a dozen grain weights, every one of which the 
patient took acoording to order. When questioned as to how he got them 
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down, he answered, “that they were uncommon hard, but that he had 
rolled them up, and so got them down pleasantly enough.” 


8.—PROPER PRECAUTION. 


Some time ago a professor of legerdemain entertained an audience in a 
village, which was principally composed of colliers. After “astonishing 
the natives” with various tricks—metamorphosing wine into water, &c.— 
he asked the loan of a halfpenny of his admirers. A collier, with a little 
hesitation, handed out the coin, which the juggler speedily exhibited, as 
he said, transformed into a guinea. “ An’ is that my bawbee ?” exclaimed 
the collier. ‘ Undoubtedly,” answered the juggler. “Let's see’t,” said 
the collier; and turning it round and round in examination with an 
ecstacy of delight, he thanked the juggler for his kindness, and putting it 
into his pocket, said, “ se war’nt ye’ll no turn it into a bawbee again.” 


9.—SENATOR WIGFALL’S FACT AND FUN. 


In the following extract from the speech of Senator Wigfall, 
against the Homestead Bill, there is a good deal of funas well 
as fact. Senator Hale will have to look to his laurels : 


“ We have come back to the conclusion at the South, that we are liv- 
ing under the best form of government instituted by man. The States 
having the right to legislate on all subjects of domestic interest, and the 
federal government being the organ through which they arrange their 
foreign relations, it is the best government that ever existed. When I 
came here and saw this Capitol; went to the navy-yard, and to the differ- 
ent departments, and saw all the power and wealth, I reflected, and said, 
Texas is apart of this. This is the agency through which she and the 
other departments exercise their several powers. I see all this, and, as 
I said to my friend from Missouri, the other day, ‘It reminds me of a lens 
—as it is vulgarly called—a burning glass.’ It merely concentrates the 
rays. It is the great luminary of Heaven, the bright eye of the universe 
that we have an admiration for. Thus, when I look at the power of this 
government, I feel no jealousy, but am proud of it. I have no terror of 
it, for this government is a lens through which the powers of the States 
are concentrated. Iam no disunionist. I wish to God these thirty-three 
States might exist for all time. And if we could only teach these Repub- 
licans anything—if they could read, and understand, and comprehend any- 
thing—or if we could make them understand anything, there would be no 
difficulty. The ox knoweth his owner, the ass his master’s crib; but these 
people will not understand. New-England will not consider. (Laughter.) 
New-England has always lived upon charity and always will. The Lord 
had macadamized New-England, and put the stones on top of the soil, so 
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that nothing can be raised, and they have to live off their neighbors now. 
The sea-gulls can live almost anywhere, but it is impossible for them to 
live there. Every New-England man knows they cannot live out of this 
Union, yet they are not contentto live init. But they must be interfering 
impertinently with everybody else’s concerns. It is the characteg of the 
people. [Laughter.] They left England in quest of liberty, and went 
over among the Dutch, who let them alone. But the Dutch would not 
let them interfere with anybody else, so they came to New-England. You 
dare not deny that. The Dntch would not let them persecute anybody, 
and persecution was the only happiness they knew ; so they came to New- 
England, where they persecuted the Baptists and the witches [Laughter] 
and since that time they have been propagandists. Do we trouble you? 
Do we publish pamphlets? Do we go to New-England and attempt to 
interfere with your institutions? You call us the Slave States, and your- 
selves the Free States. We could with propriety call you the Free-negro 
States, and ourselves the Free-white States. I should like to see one of 
your gentlemen come to Texas and ask a White man to black his boots or 
curry his horse. He might get curried himself. Yet ( can do that in the 
North, and you call that freedom. No, sir; we live in the Free States, 
where every white man, thank God! feels that he is the equal of every 
other white man; but you live in States where every negro feels that he 
is the equal of every white man, and every white man does not feel that 
he is the equal of every other white man. You dare not deny it.” Mr. 
Wigfall attacked Hale’s theory of agrarianism, and read Cicero in oppo- 
sition thereto. 

Mr. Hare.—* The extract the Senator is reading is one of the many li- 
bels uttered against the agrarians from the time of Cicero to the present. 
If he will refer to Leiler, and other modern historians, he will find these 
old fallacies exploded.” 

Mr. WieraLt.—* That’s a personal affair between the Senator from 
New-Hampshire and Cicero.” [Great Laughter.] Mr. Wigfall contin- 
ued for some time in the same strain, denouncing the Homestead bill as 
unconstitutional and agrarian, when, on motion of Mr. Green, the subject 
was postponed until Monday. 


10.—NEGROES IN JAPAN. 


In a very interesting letter from the Rev. Mr. Wood, and 
dated Jeddo, Japan, Oct. 3th, the writer gives the following 
amusing description of the excitement created by the appear- 
ance of two Virginia negroes in the streets of that city. Mr. 
Wood is in the suite of Minister Ward, and his correspondence 
appears in the New-Hampshire Patriot : 

VOL. I.—NO, Il. 31 
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Two Virginia negroes, of the deepest dye, accompanied us.as-seryitors, 
who were servants in the ship. The people in Jeddo had never seena 
black man; and from their own dark, though not black, complexion, ought 
not to be frightened at deeper shades. John and Isaiah were mounted ; 
and, proud of the occasion and themselves, dashed away in all directions, 
making®a large display of ivory and thick lips, while their bodies were 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, on each side of the horse by turns, while 
their knees were bent, and their arms spread, as if intent on the old Mil- 
lerite feat of a speedy ascent. At one time John dismounted for a few 
moments, when the amazed populace crowded around him, felt of him, 
lifted his cap, looked in his face, and, in all truth, attempted to wipe off 
and rub out the hues, which they seemed to think were laid on like their 
lacquer upon their wares! Failing in this, after a hard scrubbing, they 
burst into a loud laugh, and good-naturedly let him remount and drive on. 
More ludicrous was the position of poor Isaiah, not the prophet by any 
means, since, had he been, he could have looked into the rear, as well 
as into the before and future. « 

Tall, lank, and careless, by some means his unmentionables had separated 
at the junction with the jacket, when, like Jehu of old, driving furiously, 
his “stern sheet” got loose, and, escaping through the aperture, floated 
and flaunted in the wind, like a flag from the mainmast. The crowds had 
before been in amazement atthe unknown apparitions, seeming to think 
the Old Dragon himself had come, which is their own image and symbol 
of the Evil One, and is painted on almost everything, and therefore were 
sober and somewhat awed. But when poor Isaiah put on sail, and such 
sail! and between the unmentionables and the shirt-tail the naked black 
skin was to be seen, as black and glittering as lacquer, it was too much 
for Japanese fun and good nature to bear in silence. The girls tittered, 
the women smiled, the boys laughed, and the men joined in shouts, which 
went up to the clouds, till at last Isaiah, amazed at the attention shown 
him, suspected something was not right, and, alighting, rectified all mis- 
takes. ' 

11—A BATCH OF CONUNDRUMS. 


“Talking of conundrums,” said Old Hurricane, stretching himself all 
over Social Hall, and sending out one of those mighty puffs of Havana 
smoke, which had given him his name, “can any of you tell me when a 
ship may be said to be in love?” | 

“T can tell—I can,” snapped out Little Turtle. “It’s when she wants 
to be manned.” 

“ Just missed it,” quoth Old Hurricane, “by a mile. Try again. Who 
speaks first ?” 

“IT do, secondly,” answered Lemons. “It’s when she wants a mate.” 

“Not correct,” replied Hurricane. “The question is still open.” 


“When she’s a ship of great size” (sighs), modestly propounded Mr. 
Smoothly. 
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“ When she’s tender to a man-of-war,’ said the colonel, regarding the 
reflection of his face in his boot. 

“ Everything but correct,” responded Hurricane. 

“When she’s struck back by a heavy swell,’ suggested Starlight. 

“ Not as yet,’ said Hurricane. “Come, hurry along !” 

“ When she makes much of a fast sailor,’ cried Smashpipes. 

Here there was a general groan, and Smashpipes was thrown out of the 
window. When peace was restored, Old Hurticane “propelled” again. 

“ You might have said, ‘when she hugs the wind, or ‘when she runs 
down after a smack,’ or ‘ when she’s after a consort, or something of that 
sort. Butit wouldn’t have been right. The real solution is—when she’s 
attached to a buoy.” 


12—“OFF FOR CHARLESTON.” 


The correspondent of the Galveston News, during Conven- 
tion times, in Charleston, among other good things, wrote the 
following : 


The “ oldest inhabitant” of Charleston, rumor says, has never witnessed 
at this season, such dry weather, and a continuation threatens materially 
to damage the crops. The cloud of dust that enveloped the trains in their 
swift passage, made the trip anything but agreeable; and your corre- 
spondent landed at this point, one of the “ unterrified” and literally one of 
the great “ unwashed” concourse of Democrats, who, through much tribu- 
lation, have come up to the help of Democracy against the mighty. My 
opinion of a large scope of the country which I traversed, may be better 
expressed in the language of a toast which I heard repeated amid much 
merriment on the South Carolina Railroad, as we were passing through 
the bald and exhausted hills of the Barnwell District : 


‘On Barnwell District, Aiken town, 
Lord have mercy, do look down! 
The land is poor, the people too, 
If they don’t steal, what can they do ?” 


13.—A DUTCHMAN’S DISTINCTION. 


In the Ninth Ward, New-York, lives an eccentric butcher, by name 
Herr Vonsclup. He keeps a little meat store, and often amuses his cus- 
tomers with his curious comments on matters and things in general. His 
wife is a patient, hard-working woman, willing to turn her hand to any- 
thing to gratify him. When her husband goes out, she attends the store, 
and can slice off a steak or carve a roast as well as her husband. 

Mr. Brown is a regular customer of Butcher Vonsclup; he is a cash 
customer, and has an abhorrence of accounts. One day, when Brown 
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Purchased a roast, he was short of change just five cents. Mrs. Vonsclup 
served him, and he said to her: 

“T will take the meat home, and return instantly with the five cents. 
Don’t mark it down.” 

“Dat bees all right, Meister Brown,” replied the butcher’s wife. 

Brown hurried home. During his absence the butcher returned, and 
his wife returned to the house. Presently Brown came back, and hur- 
riedly approaching the butcher, said: 

“Here is the five cents I owe you,” at the same time handing him the 
coin. 

“Vot?” asked the astonished Vonsclup. 

“T owe you five cents, and here it is.” 

“You make mistake, Master Brown, I never trust you mit nothin,” re- 
plied the butcher. 

“No, no, I owe it to you. Since you have been goneI bought some 
meat of the lady, and did not have enough to pay her five cents and—’ 

“Lady! You buy meat of lady i in my shop! Vat in ter tuvel do you 
mean by dat—eh !” 

“ Are you crazy, man? I mean I purchased a roast of the woman who 
attends here when you are absent.” 

“ Der voman vot sells meat here ?” 

& Yes.”’ 

“Mein Cot, vat you means den! She bees no lady, she ish my wife.” 

“You are an infernal fool!” replied Brown, throwing the five cent 
piece at the butcher, and leaving in disgust. 

“ You bees anuder fool, Meister Brown, to take mine frow for a lady. 
Ha! ha! dat bees a good choke!” 


14—TOM MARSHALL OUTWITTED. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer tells the following anecdote of 
Tom Marshall : 


In coming to this city a few week since, from Cincinnati, he stopped 
over in Delaware, a flourishing village in the interior, for a day or two. 
Just before leaving here he asked the station-agent to check his valise for 
Cleveland. The agent, a tall and verdant-looking young man, chalked 
“ Cleveland” on the valise, and went away. The brilliant Kentuckian 
didn’t exactly understand this way of checking, but a sudden thought 
struck him, and he started in pursuit of the agent. After a protracted 
search, Marshall found him. 

“ Look here,” said Tom, “I want that piece of chalk.” 

“What for?” asked the astonished agent. 

“So that I can have something to show for my baggage in Cleveland !” 
said Tom, with perfect gravity. 
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The verdant-looking agent brushed his long soap locks from his eyes, 
closely surveyed Tom’s face for a moment or two, and said, solemnly, 
“ We generally give a small piece of brass to holders of baggage, but I 
reckon ’t aint necessary in your case!” 

There was just time to go across the street and return before the train 
started, and the form of the tall Kentuckian towered at the head of the 
procession, 


15.—NOVEL MEETING. 


Dr. X. attended a masquerade ball. In the motley and happy throng 
he falls in with a fair pilgrim in black silk, whose charming person, snow- 
white neck, and bewitchingly coquettish air, awaken in his soul the most 
rapturous love. She cast upon him looks of the most languishing tender- 
ness ; he musters up his courage, and ventures to address her : 

“Who art thou, lovely mask ?” asks Dr. X., almost melted in the glow 
of love. 

“Ts it possible you do not know me, Doctor ?” lisps the lady in black. 

“No, upon my honor, I do not know thee !” 

“ Bethink yourself, Doctor.” 

“ Ah! thou art surely the gracious fairy who has appeared to me to 
day, for the fourth time, to open to me the gates of bliss.” 

“ You mistake, Doctor ; I am no fairy.” 

“ Ah—who art thou, then ?” 

“T am the well known lady to whom you have now these nine weeks 
been indebted in the sum of two dollars and seven shillings for washing 
and ironing !” 

The Doctor stood like a petrified herring. 


16.—JOKE ON HOUSTON. 


The Lamar Press tells a new joke on General Houston. This story is 
located in Houston, some years back, when Frank Lubbock was a candi- 
date for county clerk. Lubbock’s opponent being a strong Houston man, 
went to old Sam to get a letter recommending him for the office in prefer- 
ence to Lubbock, satisfied that Sam’s known preference would elect him. 
Old Sam readily agreed to give a letter to his friend, and directed it to an 
influential gentleman of Houston city. The election came, and lo! Lub- 
bock was elected. Astonished at the result, the defeated candidate in- 
quired how Sam Houston had so little influence, and was shown the letter 
of recommendation given to him; it stated that the applicant “was a 
grand rascal, ought to be in the penitentiary, and must be beaten by all 
means.” Such a recommendation (?) astonished the defeated candidate, 
and he hurried with the letter to Gen. Houston for an explanation. 
Houston, after deliberately reading the letter he had written, remarked : 
“Well, well, I must have been drunk—I meant that for Frank Lubbock.” 
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17—LUDICROUS ABBREVIATION OF AN EPITAPH. 


In a cemetery at Dunkirk, N. Y., a stone is erected over the “ashes” 
of a deceased old lady, on which her survivors intended to write the epi- 
taph, “Let her rest in peace.” The space gave out at the end of the word 
“her,” so that only the initial letters of the remainder could be inserted. 
Thus the dear old lady was commended to the mound with the some- 
what slangy inscription---“ Let her r. i. p.” 


18---WIT SPARKLES. 


Prentice thinks that inveterate laziness is the best labor-saving machine 
ever invented. 

An English traveller says that Mount Vesuvius never sleeps. And yet, 
Prentice-supposes, it must be sleepy, for it is always yawning. 

The-berber who dressed the head of a barrel, has been engaged to curl 
the locks of a canal. 

There are a great many beams in the eyes of the ladies, but they are all 
sunbeams. 

Remember, young ladies, that oranges are not apt to be prized after 
having been squeezed a few times. 

About the only person we ever heard of that was not spoiled by being 
lionized, was a Jew, named Daniel. 

It is said that a watch-dog is not so large in the morning as at night, 
because he is “let out” at night, and “ taken in” in the morning. 

The young lady who saw a baby without kissing it, has acknowledged 
that her friend’s bonnet is handsomer than her own. 

Senator Hale, in venturing among the Toombs, found himself laid out. 

A writer in the London Times proclaims the reign of crinoline as over 
—at the opening of Parliament ladies sat nine on a bench. 

What the world calls “innate goodness” is very often a full stomach, 
and what it terms vice is quite as frequently an empty bread-basket, says 
Prentice. 

Says Mrs. Jane Swisshelm, What did the Creator give the lords of crea- 
tion a beard for? Certainly not to support the barbers. The Supreme 
Being knew better how to make a man than a barber did! 

Whereupon Prentice replies, And so you think, Jane, that He made us 
men just right. You wouldn’t have us altered for the whole world— 
would you? 

Wendell Phillips says that he could “ hang upon the interest of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ for hours.”’ He could hang upon something much more 
substantial, by visiting Virginia. 

We see it stated that a pedler of “ Helper’s Impending Crisis,” in Ver- 
mont, was recently attacked and badly bitten by a bear. The bear, it is 
added, soon after died, but the man still lives. 

Buss—to kiss. Rebuss—to kiss again. Blunderbuss—two girls kissing 
each other. Omnibus—to kiss all the girls in the room. 
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The Buffalo Republic challenges Dr. Winship, the strong man, to come 
to that city and try his strength with a good deal of the butter sold in 
that place. 

A correspondent of a Georgia newspaper, visiting a certain locality in 
Alabama, wrote, “I would like to say something to my bachelor friends 
about the black-eyed girls of this place.” A mischievous devil.in the 
printing-office, in setting up the type, omitted the word eyed, after black ; 
in doing which he committed a typographical, if no other error, by which 
the white girls were very much outraged. 

A henpecked husband writes :—“ Before marriage I fancied wedded 
life would be all sunshine; but afterward I found out that it was all 
moonshine.” 

A traveller being awakened by the clerk of a steamer, was told that he 
must not occupy his berth with his boots on, and very considerately re- 
plied :—* Oh, the bugs won’t hurt’em, I guess—they’re an old pair,” 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Ghitor’s Gable. 


‘SournerN WEALTH aNp NorTHERN 
Prorits.” 

WE have received from the publish- 
ers, Messrs. Geo. W. & Jno. A. Wood, 
82 Nassau street, New-York, a work 
bearing the following title: “ Southern 
Wealth and Northern Profits, as ex- 
hibited in Statistical Facts and Official 
Figures ; showing the Necessity of 
Union to the future Prosperity and 
Welfare of the Republic. By Thomas 
Prentice Kittell, late editor of the 
Democratic Review.” 

We have, for some years, been ac- 
quainted with. Mr. Kittell as a political 
writer, well versed in facts, statistics, 
and political economy. He first came 
to our notice when editor of the late 
Democratic Review—a journal noted no 
less for its sound governmental tenets 
than for its marked ability. Since the 
demise of the Review above mentioned, 
we have had its accomplished editor 
occasionally before us in an article in 
De Bow’s Review. 

What he has made a study for a 
number of years he now presents us, 
fully elaborated, in the volume before 
us. It evinces no ordinary ability and 
investigation of the subjects of which 
he treats. It is evident that he is one 
of the few men, outside of the South, 
whose minds have thrown off the 
shackles of a false philosophy, and 
taken an enlightened and correct view 
of negro slavery, in an economical and 
commercial as well as moral point of 
view. 

“ Historians,” says our author, in his 
preface, “record with surprise the ama- 





zing folly of George the Third and his 
ministers, who drove the colonies into 
rebellion for a system! But they want- 
ed revenue. What will the future his- 
torian say of the North,-which destroy- 
ed its source of profit for a more trivial 
pretence? The monkey that persisted 
in sawing off the limb between himself 
and the tree, seems to be the model of 
modern sagacity.” 

In this paragraph Mr. Kittell gives a 
good illustration of the policy of the 
North, in her warfare upon the South. 
Not less happy is he in remarks which 
will bear upon those of our Southern 
friends who have adopted the language, 
though not the feeling, of the New-York 
Tribune, when they taunt us, who ad- 
vocate all needful protection to slave 
property in the territories, with desi- 
ring a Congressional “slave code.” 
True, Mr. Kittell only speaks, in his 
remarks, of Northern people who go 
against protection for slavery in the 
territories; for how could he imagine 
that Southern people could ever, by 
any possibility, be opposed to a pro- 
tection of their property upon Federal 
soil? Yet, in laying his condenmation 
upon those who, at the North, oppose 
slavery protection by the General Gov- 
ernment, this condemnation reaches 
over, and falls with double force upon 
those, in our section, who are, to say 
the least of them, opposed to insisting 
upon the full measure of our rights. 

Our author, in speaking of the time 
when all the States were slave States, 
and when protection was readily ex- 
tended by the federal arm to slave 
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property everywhere, thus discourses 
of the protection still due the same 
kind of property, from the same 
source : 


“The slave-owner, with his property em- 
barked upon the high seas. had, by express 
statute, the national flag as an exgis thrown 
around him, To PproTEcT him from both the 
foreign and domestic assailant; and yet we 
are told that if he walked forth upon the open 
prairie—on the national soil, owned by the 
common government, and regulated by its 
laws, that he was therein without recogni- 
tion, and without protection; that his pro- 
perty is the prey of the spoiler; his civil 
rights lost in the mire of free-soilism, and his 
complaints the derision of those who there 
hold other property, under laws that are 
nugatory for him. The doctrine is mon- 
strous, and born only of a desperate party 
faction, which seeks power by any means, no 
matter how dangerous, disreputable, or de- 
ceitful. 

* * * * 


* * 


“That protection to Southern ‘ property,’ 
recognized in the Constitution as such, when 
on federal soil outside of the States, is the 
only offset that the South possesses to the 
special advantages conferred on Northern 


interests and industry, during seventy years | 


past. The fisheries of the North, as we have 
seen, received $13,000,000, hard cash—two 
thirds paid to Massachusetts. The Northern 
manufactures have been protected by a duty 
which has laid all Southern consumers of 
Northern goods under tribute to the manu- 
facturers, and Northern shipping has had a 
monopoly of carrying, by virtue of laws which 
exclude foreign ships from the coasting trade. 
In return for those special advantages. all the 
South has claimed is the ConsTituTIONAL 
PROTECTION to her property, under the na- 
tional flag, and that has been denied.” 

Quite refreshing is the above to us, 
who have lately been reading denunci- 
ations, in Southern prints, of the sece- 
ders from the Charleston Convention, 
on account of the stand which they 
have taken, in common with such of 
our Northern friends as Mr. Kittell, in 
favor of a simple recognition of the 
principle that everything that is prop- 
erty, in the contemplation of the U. S. 
Constitution, is entitled, everywhere, 
under federal jurisdiction, to the pro- 
tection of the federal government, in 
all its departments. 

Upon reading a great many of the 
good things in the book before us, we 
turned, with some anxiety, to see 
whether Mr. Kittell would spoil every- 
thing by admitting, and even urging— 
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like the author of the pamphlet styled 
The Union, a professed reply to Help- 
er’s Impending Crisis, but really an 
abolition document—that slavery is an 
evil, eventually and as soon as possible 
to be abolished. 

We were not disappointed, when we 
read— 


‘To say that the condition of black servi- 
tude is wrong, because some vices and evils 
attend it, is to condemn humanity, and the 
whole scale of creation, for no part of it is 
without what appears to feeble human ob- 
servation as exceptionable.” 

This extract proves to our mind that 
the author of the book before us not 
only understands negro slavery, but 
also understands the “ whole scale of 
creation,” at least to the extent that 
human intellect is capable of under- 
standing it—and that understanding 





amounts to this—that there is no un- 
mixed good in the world, no perfect 
system or institution under heaven. 

That slavery is an unmixed good 
none of us pretend. That it is the best 
condition and government for the Afri- 
can, we do assert and believe. Its im- 
perfections we admit, as we are con- 
scious that everything earthly is im- 
perfect. These imperfections, how- 
ever, we wish to remedy, and we find 
the greatest barrier in the way to be the 
outside pressure of abolition fanaticism. 
But there is hope for the country. Such 
men as Kittell, and O’Conor, and Dick- 
inson, and the editors of the Day Book, 
are grappling with the monster; and 
if we will only hold up their hands, 
they will 

‘¢ Beard the Lincoln in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall.” 
“Tue Union.” 

Ly1nG upon our table for some time» 
unnoticed, has been a pamphlet enti- 
tled “ The Union: being a Condemna- 
tion of Mr. Helper's scheme, with a Plan 
for the Settlement of the ‘ Irrepressible 
| Conflict.’ By One who has considered 
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both sides of the Question. New-York : 
Frederic A. Brady, publisher.” 

As we said above, this is an abolition 
document in disguise. It consists of 
tables, intended to prove that slave- 
labor is unprofitable, notwithstanding 
it makes the cotton crop of the world; 
of the conclusion that slavery ought to 
be abolished, upon paying the slave- 
owners for their property ; and of the 
dictum that to hold a slave is violative 
of the golden rule. Per contra, we hold 
that it would violate the golden rule to 
emancipate a slave. For this is turn- 
ing him loose, a prey to penury and 
poverty, which is anything else than 
“doing unto others as ye would have 
them do unto you.” 

The author of the pamphlet before 
us is very verdant. He belongs to the 
Elihu Burritt school of emancipation- 
ists, and is entitled to the warmest 
eommiseration of all sensible people. 


“ WessTER’s DicTIONARY.” 


Wuart a world of information lies 
before us in the shape of Webster's 
Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. There is 
searcely anything which you would 
wish to know about the English lan- 
guage, and about a great many other 
things, which you cannot find here. 
First we have prefaces, introductions, 
and a memoir of the author (this last 
dehors the exact scope of a dictionary), 
all containing valuable knowledge and 
much learning. Then we have picto- 
rial illustrations, which are truly illus- 
trations, and useful on that account— 
not the mere pictures of flash litera- 
ture. 

We have a holy horror of mere pic- 
tures—that is, the pictures that are 
frequently put in books, just to say 
they’ve got pictures in them. We were 
afraid, when we saw the prospectus of 
a pictorial edition of Webster, that the 
object of the pictures was simply to 
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make the work conform to the bad 
taste for wood-cuts that is making us a 
nation of children. In this we are 
agreeably disappointed. The pictures 
in the book before us are only intend- 
ed, and serve to elucidate the defini- 
tions of the words for which they stand. 

Next comes a table of synonymes, 
full and complete, and which renders 
Crabb useless, except where the stu- 
dent or scholar has the leisure and 
disposition to consult a variety of au- 
thorities. Then follow, in succession, 
the body of the dictionary—the sup- 
plement or appendix, containing 10,000 
new words—pronouneing vocabulary 
of Scripture proper names— pronoun- 
cing vocabulary of Greek and Latin 
pYper names—pronouncing vocabu- 
lary of modern geographical names— 
pronouncing vocabulary of proper 
names of distinguished individuals, of 
modern times—proverbs, phrases, &e.» 
from several different languages—mot- 
toes of the United States—abbrevia- 
tions explained—proper names of per- 
sons in the Bible, and the meaning of 
those names in the original languages 
—arbitrary signs— peculiar use of 
words and terms in the Bible—and— 
but what else does a person wish to 
know besides all these ? 

Webster has, perhaps, done more for 
English lexicography than any other 
one man. He first published his Com- 
pendious Dictionary in 1806, in order to 
add to our vocabulary, and define many 
new words—particularly those used in 
the sciences—which had come into use 
since the labors of Walker and Johnson. 
During the preparation of this volume 
he had to “look to other occupations 
for obtaining subsistence,” for without 
them he had not the “means of sup- 
port during the execution of the 
work.” 

Soon after the publication of his first 
dictionary, he “ made preparations for 
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undertaking a larger work.” Let him 
speak for himself : 


“My original design did not extend to an 
investigation of the origin and progress of 
our language, much less of other languages. 
LT limited my views to the correcting of cer- 
tain errors in the best English dictionaries, 
and to the supplying of words in which they 
were deficient. But. after writing through 
two letters of the alphabet, I determined to 
change my plan. I found myself embarras-ed 
at every step, for want of a knowledge of the 
origin of words, which Johnson, Bailey, 
Junius, Skinner, and some other authors, do 
not afford the means of obtaining. Then, 
laying aside my manuscripts, and all books 
treating of language, except lexicons and dic- 
tionaries, I endeavored, by a diligent com- 
pari-on cf words having the same or cognate 
radical letters, in about twenty languages, to 
obtain a more correct knowledge of the pri- 
mary sense of original words, of the affinities 
between the English and many other langua- 
ges. and thus to enable me to trace words to 
their source. 

“TI bad not pursued this course more than 
three or four years, before I discovered that I 
had to unlearn a great deal that I had spent 
years in learning, and that it was necessary 
for me to go back to the first rudiments of a 
branch of erudition which I had before culti- 
vated, as I had supposed, with success. 

‘““T spent ten years in this comparison of 
radical words, and in forming a synopsis of 
the principal words in twenty languages, ar- 
ranged in classes, under their primary ele- 
ments or letters. The result has been to 
open what are to me new views of language, 
and to unfold what appear to be the genuine 
principles on which these languages are con- 
structed. 

* After completing this synopsis, I proceed- 
ed to correct what I had written of the dic- 
tionary, and to complete the remaining part 
of the work. But before I had finished it, I 
determined on a voyuge to Europe, with the 
view of obtaining some books, and some as- 
sistance which I wanted ; of learning the real 
state of the pronunciation of our language in 
England, as well as the general state of phi- 
lology in that country ; and of attempting to 
bring about some agreement or coincidence 
of opinions, in regard to unsettled points in 
pronunciation and grammatical construction. 
In some of these objects I failed; in others, 
my designs were answered.” 


Webster was engaged for thirty-six 
years upon his great work, and it was 
published when he was in his seven- 
tieth year, a long lifetime having been 
spent in the labors necessary to its 
completion. 

Is it right to rob him of his well- 
earned laurels ? 

Dr. Johnson, in the preface to his 
dictionary, after speaking of those 
“who toil at the lower employments 
of life,” says : 
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‘* Among these unhappy mortals is the wri- 
ter of dictionaries, whom mankind have con- 
sidered not as the pupil but the slave of 
science—the pioneer of literature—doomed 
only to remove rubbish and clear obstruc- 
tions from the paths through which learning 
and genius press forward to conquest and 
glory, without bestowing a smile on the 
humble drudge that facilitates their prog- 
ress. Every other author may aspire to 
praise; the lexicographer can only hope to 
escape reproach; and even this negative 
recompense has been yet granted to but very 
few. 


Certainly, by many people it has not 
been granted to Webster. There are 
not a few philological empirics and 
neophytes who affect to sneer at Web- 
ster, that have not bestowed as many 
minutes upon the consideration of his 
system as he lavished upon it years. 
Before men venture an opinion they 
ought to read; before they condemn, 
they should study. 

It is not given unto any man to be 
perfect in anything. Errors, no doubt, 
have crept into Webster’s labors, for 
Webster was human. But no lexi- 
cographer who preceded him was at 
all his peer in the investigation which 
he bestowed upon the English lan- 
guage. No lexicographer who has suc- 
ceeded him, or who is hereafter to fol- 
low him, will ever be able to bring to 
his task more labor, more research, 
more genius. Others may arise, who, 
availing themselves of the fruits of his 
labors, and discarding his errors, will 
endeavor to take rank with him; but 
they will not soon attain to his pro- 
portions as a philologist. He may be 
considered “ the pioneer of literature,” 
who “ removed rubbish and cleared ob- 
structions from paths through which” 
other men “ press forward to conquest 
and glory ;” but he will not occupy a less 
exalted position with appreciative minds 
—with scholars, and the student of the 
philosophy of language,on this account. 

To determine the value of Webster's 
services and labors, let us suppose our- 
selves without them : and what would 
be the state of English lexicograyhy ? 
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Webster's errors, however great or 
small they may be, appear to us to 
have a key furnished for them, in an 
extract from his preface, which we 
have already quoted. “The result,” 
says he (of his labors), “has been to 
open what are, to me, new views of 
language, and to unfold what appear 
to be the genuine principles on which 
these languages are constructed.” 

“These principles,” we fear, are, to 
a considerable extent, fanciful. Of the 
origin of language we know nothing, 
and ean know nothing, with certainty. 
If it originated with men in a rude state, 
it must have had very rude and very 
simple beginnings. Hence there would, 
under this hypothesis—probably the 
correct one—have been very little 
system, or very little “ principle” 
about it. System and principle would 
grow with its growth and strengthen 
with its strength, after originating 
with its growth and strength. Hence 
we consider that philosophy erroneous 
which looks upon language as a per- 
fect system made to order, instead of 
something that has, by very slow gra- 
dations, approximated something like 
system. And any attempt for one 
man, in making a dictionary, to cut, 
square, and trim words to suit his 
system, it seems to us, must be dis- 
tasteful to the conservative philol- 
ogist. 

Therefore, however great our admi- 
ration of Webster's labors, we cannot 
consent to spell plough, p-l-o-w: nor 
can we spell the final syllable of 
centre, t-e-r. We might differ with the 
great American lexicographer in some 
other spellings; but we could not 
do without his dictionary. Let him 
who is disposed to find fault with 
Webster, on account of his spelling 
certain words, and on account of one 
or two other matters, remember that, 
compared with his etymology, de- 
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fining, and other lexicographical vir- 
tues, these things are but as a grain of 
sand upon the sea-shore—the spots 
upon the sun's disk. 

Perhaps, with the narrow limits al- 
lowed us for this brief notice, we had 
better have confined ourself simply to 
an expression of thanks to the pub- 
lishers for the dictionary which lies 
before us ; for, without broader limits 
than an editzr's table affords, it is im- 
possible for a critic to do justice, 
either to a subject like that which has 
engaged our attention, or to himself. 
Yet a few words upon the topic before 
us we could not suppress. 


‘ Scoot Books. 


From Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Burr 
we have received their “ Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue of Standard 
School and Library Books,” and also 
some half dozen volumes as. specimens 
of their publications. 

These gentlemen say : 


“ During a space of time now lacking but 
little of a quarter of a century, it has been 
the constant effort of the publishers to keep 
up with the high standard which, in the out- 
set, was placed before them. They have 
made it their aim to publish the best, and 
only the best books, aud they flatter them- 
selves that, in a measure, at least, they 
have succeeded, 

We believe, so fur as our observation 
extends, that Messrs Barnes & Burr 
have succeeded in their aim Their 
publications we believe to be national 
in sentiment, free from sectarian or 
sectional bias, and teaching a sound 
and healthy morality and religion, 
wherever these enter into the compo- 
sition of their works. They are the 
publishers of many school books by 
Southern authors. See what they 
have to say for themselves upon our 
advertising sheet. 


Messrs. Barnes & Burr are the 
publishers of Davies’ Mathematical 
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Series. They have sent us, as a spe- 
cimen, the Elementary Algebra belong- 
ing to this series—the book in which 
we first learned of roots, eqnations, 
known and unknown quantities, co- 
efficients, which we considered very 
in-efficient for our pleasure—and ex- 
ponents whose meaning we thought not 
as apparent as it should be. After- 
ward, in our algebraic studies, we 
learned of surds, which we considered 
the most absurd of all, especially as 
they are quantities which cannot be 
expressed by rational numbers. 

The Davies’ Mathematical Series, 
we believe, is the best, and is generally 
adopted in our first-class schools and 
colleges. 


Cesar’s Commentaries, edited by 
N. C. Brooks, A.M., president of the 
Baltimore Female College, is also be- 
fore us, from the publishing house of 
Messrs. Barnes & Burr. It is the best 
edition of Cesar we ever saw, illus- 
trateu Doth by notes and such cuts as 
serve to elucidate the text. If, when 
at school, as we began to learn “ Gal- 
lia est omnis divisa in partes tres, 
quarum unam incolunt Belgz, aliam 
Aquitani, tertiam, qui ipsorum lingua 
Celte, nostra Galli appellantur,” we 
had had the fine colored map which 
Brooks has given his students, to 
mark out for us the localities of these 
different tribes or nations, instead of 
the miserable concern which Clark, 
in his Cesar, presented us, we don’t 
know how much faster we could have 
learned all about Dumnorix, Orgetorix, 
Ariovistus, and Divitiacus. It would 
be worth one’s while to go to school 
again, just to have the advantage of 
the superior school books of the pres- 
ent day. 


Next Messrs. B. & B. present us 
with “ Bible History for Schools,” by 
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Mrs. Hanna, and “ School Manual of 
Devotion,” by the Editor of Cesar's 
Commentaries, noticed above. These 
are important works, as teaching the 
Bible as a classic, and instilling a 
spirit of devotion, both at an early age 
and for every day as well as on Sun- 
day—it being too prevalent an idea 
that if people are religious on the 
Sabbath, it matters not how irreligious 
they are every day. 


The last of the school-books sent us 
by Messrs. Barnes & Burr, is Darby’s 
Botany of the Southern States; a work 
with which we presume most of our 
readers are familiar—with its title, at 
least ; and they should become more 
familiar with its contents. The beauty 
and abundance of our indigenous flow- 
ers are unsurpassed ; excelling many 
of the rare exotics cultivated with the 
utmost care in hot-houses farther 
North. We have frequently heard 
Northern men, sojourning among us, 
go into eestasies over the beauty of 
the wild flowers which abound all over 
the plantation. 

Yet, occasionally, we planters, and 
particularly our “ better halves, ’’ clos- 
ing our eyes to the lovely blossoms and 
fragrant blooms around us, send off to 
Flushing, or some other place where 
inferior flowers are raised, and the seed 
offered for sale, in order to obtain some- 
thing that comes from abroad. We 
sow the seed, and lo! and behold! the 
flowers produced are not even worthy 
of being handmaidens to the queenly 
blooms that reign in all our fields. 

Within two hundred yards of our 
sanctum, growing uncultivated and 
wild, you may find more beautiful 
flowers, and a greater variety, than 
grow in many a costly flower-garden. 
Planters, and their wives and daughters, 
should cultivate and admire all these. 
What a delightful opportunity we have 
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to study the natural sciences, and par- 
ticularly botany. Around our very 
doors, in rich, spontaneous profusion’ 
grow all those delightful objects of 
sense whose apparel Solomon’s, array- 
ed in all his glory, could not equal. 
We have the deep, rich pink, of the 
flowers of the pink-root (spigelia ma- 
rylandica), whose petals are lined with 
golden yellow; then comes the lus- 
cious orange of the full-flowered butter- 
fly-weed (asclepias tuberosa), that 
mingles its blooms upon our red hills 
with the delicate purple and white of 
the wild potato (eonvolvulus impandu- 
rata), and the crown-flower of the om- 
nipresent May-pop (passiflora incarna- 
ta). And these are but suggestive of 
hundreds, if not thousands, of others, 
that alike please the eye and give odor 
to the nostril. 


DAGG’S MORAL SCIENCE. 


Messrs. Sheldon & Co. have sent us: 


“ The Elements of Moral Science. By J. 
L. Dagg, D. D., late president of Mer- 
cer University, Ga.” 

A book of so much importance as a 
work on moral science, is not to be 
disposed of too summarily. Its posi- 
tions are to be weighed, its tenets ex- 
amined, its morality thoroughly sifted 
and investigated. All this we have 
not yet found time to do, and hence we 
can only say that from a very cursory 
examination of Dr. Dagg’s work, we 
are pleased with it, and can add the 
hope that, when we have looked into 
it more thoroughly, we can fully en- 
dorse it, as we expect to be able to do, 
as a text-book worthy to supersede 
Wayland and Paley in our Southern 
. Schools and colleges. 

Dr. Dagg’s Moral Philosophy, we be- 
lieve, is the only one yet written that 
assumes the South-side view of the 
question of negro slavery. Though 
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correct in his defence of our “ peculiar 
institution,” as the cireumlocutionists 
call it, he reaches some of his conclu- 
sions through incorrect reasoning, and, 
we think, the weakest sophistry. An 
instance of it is found in what we have 
elsewhere called “the Ham argu- 
ment,” in defence of negro slavery. 
This is certainly the weakest, not to 
say the flimsiest reasoning we have 
ever seen used in defence of slavery. 

What does this argument amount 
to? To about this: that God cursed 
Ham and his descendants, for sin 
which he had committed, and ordained 
those descendants to perpetual bond- 
age: that Ham was the progenitor of 
all the negroes, and, therefore, negro 
slavery is justifiable, because God 
cursed the Hamites with bondage. 

Now, all this presents insuperable 
difficulties to our mind. 

Ist. We have no account that Ham 
was a negro. 

2d. We do not know that our slaves 
are his descendants. Who can prove 
that they are? 

8d. If God’s curse served to make 
Southern slaves of a portion of Ham's 
descendants—admitting that negroes 
are his descendants—why does it en- 
slave so few of them and leave all the 
overwhelming balance in Africa? 

4th. God cursed Adam for eating 
the forbidden fruit, and the effects of 
that curse are now upon his descend- 
ants. If Br. Dagg, and all his minis- 
terial co-laborers, are endeavoring, un- 
der the atonement of Christ, to relieve 
Adam’s white posterity from under the 
curse of the law, why not, under the 
same atonement, which is ample for 
the relief of every curse, attempt, also» 
to relieve the so-called sable sons of 
Ham of the eurse under which it is 
said they labor ? 

5th. In justifying slavery under 
“the Ham argument,” Dr. Dagg ad- 
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mits that slavery is a curse to the 
black man, which we deny, and say it 
is a blessing. 

Says our author: 

* An alleviation of the curse which has 
fallen on them [the assumed Hamites] con- 
sists in the adaptedness of their mental con- 
Ps ng to endure the degradation of slave- 

“The degradation of slavery!” 
Slavery is not a degradation to the 
negro, but an elevation. 

Again: If the mind of the negro is 
adapted to slavery, then it is no curse 
to him, and “the Ham argument” will 
fail at this point. But if slavery is a 
eurse, then those who hold slaves are 
guilty of a wrong. For, if the Jews 
sinned in crucifying Christ, whose 
erucifixion, in the words of our author, 
‘was predetermined in the counsels of 
God, and foretold by the ancient pro- 
phets,” then we Southern people, ad- 
mitting “the Ham argument” to be 
true, are guilty of sin in holding 
slaves, and stand in the same catego- 
ry with the Jews, ourselves accursed 
as the wicked instruments of cursing 
the negroes. 

All this will not do. In speaking 
plainly, as we have, we speak only of 
“the Ham argument,” and intend to be 
entirely respectful and courteous to 
Dr. Dagg, his book, and his reasoning. 
“The Ham argument” is not his. It 
has been used a thousand times be- 
fore; and we have, on another occa- 
sion, applied to it the dissecting knife. 
It will not bear dissection, nor will it 
stand the test of rigid analysis. 

Slavery rests upon a more substan- 
tial basis than any such fanciful foun- 
dation as that which we have just 
undermined. 

It is founded, in the first place, in 
the laws of the country, and of na- 
tions, which give us a legal tenure to 
our slaves. And this is tenure enough, 
until revolution, or something else, 
changes those laws. 
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So much for the law of slavery ; 
and now as to the morality of it. That 
is founded in the inferior physical, 
moral, and mental endowment of the 
African, whom slavery does not de- 
grade, but elevate, and partly civil- 
ize. This is the whole of it. 

No cause can be strengthened by 
sophistry. We do wish “the Ham ar- 
gument” could be abolished. 


“ Cousin Guy.” 


From the same publishers, Messrs. 
Sheldon & Co., we have also received 
a small volume, entitled “ Cousin 
Guy,” which is one of a series of Juve- 
nile books, called “* The Oakland Sto- 
ries.” From the examination which 
we have given him, we are much 
pleased with “ Cousin Guy,” and one 
better able to pass judgment upon 
him than we are, has returned a ver- 
dict in his favor. Our little daughter, 
eight years of age, is immensely de- 
lighted with the book before us. It is 
written in such language as she can 
comprehend, and talks about things 
which she can understand. It tells 
her about such events as occur in 
Southern homes, and around Southern 
firesides. It deals in the sports and 
pastimesin which she and other chil- 
dren of her section indulge. 

How it delights children to read of 
what they themselves have seen, felt, 
and experienced! When we were a 
child, we had no books which depicted 
Southern scenes. -The juvenile books 
of our childhood were mostly English 
and Northern; of which those of 
Peter Parley were chief. There was 
an air of far-off mystery about the 
things of which these volumes dis- 
coursed to us. We coulda not have 
the pleasure of realizing any of them. 
Other lands had their writers, chroni- 
clers, and story-tellers. Ours had 
none. And yet the love of country 
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burns even in the bosom ofa child. 
When studying geography, it delight- 
ed us when it came to the turn of 
Georgia to be bounded and described. 
We felt an honest pride aglow in our 
bosom, that this was “our own, our 
native land.” But ever lurked around 
the joyful picture of our State (joyful 
because the joy was from within, and 
not produced by the geographical de- 
seription)—ever lurked, we say, some 
sombre whispering of condemnation 
to our childish heart, in the shape of 
offensive allusion to slavery, or some 
much more offensive apology for the 
institution. 

Old Peter Parley’s pleasant tales 
and histories for children were, to us, 
allin all. How it would have filled 
our young heart with overflowing joy, 
for him to have told some pleasant 
story of our section, and particularly 
of our State. But experience soon 
taught us to hope for none of these. 
We always entered upon what he said 
of the South with fear and trembling, 
mingled with the joyful approach to 
the description of the locality where was 
the dear, dear spot to us—nome! We 
were sure to meet with some taunt 
about slavery, which made us feel 
very badly. For instance, in reading 
“ Parley’s First Book of History,” on 
page 80, we found the following : 

“Such were the noble views which 
led to the settlement of this colony 
[Georgia]. The proprietors, wishing 
to secure the happiness of the people, 
forbade slavery, and the use of rum. 
Unfortunately these good rules were 
soon disregarded.” 

On page 81, we found a picture of 
negroes at work, bare-headed, and bare 
everywhere else, except a slight cov- 
ering about their loins. Then follow- 
ed an enumeration of the (alleged) 
evils of slavery, including an account 
of aslave-auction in this State. Among 
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other things, our old friend Parley 
said: 

“Such are some of the evils of 
slavery. Itis a bad system altogeth- 
er, and all good people believe that it 
is wrong. I hope the time will soon 
come, when there will be no slaves in 
our country.” 

And yet this book was circulated, 
and is still cireulated by thousands, 
in the Southern States. And do our 
people believe that such things do not 
affect the plastic mind of childhood ? 
We have given a true relation of the 
effect which they produced upon our 
own mind and heart when a child ; 
and, we doubt not, the experience of 
hundreds and thousands of other chil- 
dren, accords with our own childish 
experience. 

Let our people wake up to the im- 
portance of crushing out from our 
midst an anti-slavery, and substitute 
for it a pro-slavery literature. Es- 
pecially is this important in books for 
children. , 

The author of “ The Oakland Sto- 
ries” is George B. Taylor, of Virginia. 
The series which we have under con- 
sideration should, united with other 
unobjectionable juveniles, many of 
which are now being published, sup- 
plant the works of Peter Parley, and 
others of that class. 


Tue Minerat Waters or SouTHWEST- 
ERN VIRGINIA. 

And while we are upon the subject 
of patronizing books, Southern in their 
views and feelings—while we are up- 
holding the institution of slavery, let 
us also bear up other Southern institu- 
tions, one of which is our own home 
places of fashionable resort. The 
mountains of Virginia, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, combine 
as valuable medicinal waters with as 
attractive scenery, as is to be found in 
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any quarter of the globe. Southern 
people spend almost millions, annual- 
ly, in visiting the watering-places, cit- 
ies, and seashore of the North. Let 
them spend this money at home. And 
particularly let them go, this season, 
and tarry at the spas of Virginia, until 
they deposit enough.within the bounds 
of the Old Dominion, to indemnify her 
for the treasure expended in rolling 
back from Southern homes the tide 
that bore upon it old John Brown, 
murder, arson, and treason. 

Whatever is Southern, and particu- 
larly whatever describes the soil and 
scenery of this section, is entitled to a 
place in these columns. Hence we in- 
sert here the following sketch, drawn 
by a master hand, a year or two ago, 
of the new springs in Southwestern 
Virginia, and shall, from time to time, 
add descriptions of other Southern 
scenes and localities. The author of 
the following letter wrote from the 
Montgomery White Sulphur Springs : 


“T have now been enjoying this delightful, 
health-restoring air and water for three 
weeks, and in all candor say to you and 
your readers, after twenty years’ summer 
travel, North and South, and almost every- 
where, except in the mountains of Virginia, 
that this place, with its easy accessibility, 
its mountain scenery, air, and water, its com- 
fortable and tasteful architecture and build- 
ings, all harmonious with comfort and a cul- 
tivated taste, presents more attractions, and 
conveniently combines more of the resources 
for restoring health and contributing com- 
fort and elegant enjoyment, than any place 
I have ever visited. The architect was most 
happy in his conception and designs; the 
builders have elegantly executed his sugges- 
tions, and have settled and organized in this 
lovely vale, one of the most complete estab- 
lishments for health and summer enjoyment 
that can be found, I think, on the American 
continent. The elevation, I am told, is two 
thousand one hundred feet above tide-water, 
in latitude north 37 deg. We are in a beau- 
tiful valley, near two miles long, walled in 
on either side by beautiful mountain ranges 
covered with a luxuriant forest ; and the at- 
mospheric currents are so controlled by two 
converging valleys, just below the springs, 
that we are at all times fanned by refreshing 
breezes, passing either up or down. Within 
eight miles, and easy of access, are situated 
the Alleghany Springs, alongside of a beauti- 
ful mountain brook, surrounded by moun- 
tain scenery seldom surpassed, and having a 
peculiar reputation for curing dyspepsia and 
its accompanying ailments, and well ar- 
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ranged for comfort and enjoyment. Four 
miles from here is the Yellow Sulphur, where 
the pleasure-seeking will find cool, shady, 
green plats, and a perfect little gem of ro- 
mantic scenery and tasteful improvements 
for a select company of 150 or 200 persons; 
and with but little experience in drinking 
the waters, I now venture the prediction 
that they will be found as valuable to as 
large a class of invalids as any watersin Vir- 
ginia. Twenty-two miles from here, on the 
banks of the New River (for everything 
around appears wild and untamed, except 
the courtesies of man, and elegancies of 
woman), is found the New River White Sul- 
phur, where the whole finny tribe will excite 
and amuse you in the water, and cater to: 
your appetite on the table. And from that 
point, in comfortable coaches, in charge of 
polite and attentive coachmen, you com- 
mence ascending the Alps of Virginia; and 
up and up you are carried, through and 
around mountain gorges and mountain 
brooks, shaded by a green, heavy forest of 
oak, the walnut, the buckeye, and the maple, 
by the perils of the precipice and the wild 
mountain scenery around, until the coach 
drives up to the Mountain House. TheLake in 
the Mountains, elevated above all other 
lakes, and consecrated to the God of Nature 
and wild romance, calmly locks down on the 
vain efforts and giddy pursuits of man in his 
search of gold and ideal progression. And 
here I must stop. ‘I cannot make even a 
poor painting of the picture. Such a moun- 
tain prospect, and such mountain air, I have 
never betore either seen or felt, and none, I 
think, can realize it from description ; so I 
say to all, come and see. 

‘* The waters here are very cool, and not un- 
pleasant to the taste, and seem to me to be 
sufficiently active in correcting faults in the 
functions of the liver, stomach, and skin; 
and theair and enjoyments of the company 
will do the balance. We have a very inter- 
esting crowd of some 400 or 500, all comforta- 
bly quartered and fully attended to. Hosts, 
officers, servants, and guests, all seem to re- 
ciprocate the courteous and kindly feelings 
of their relations. Nota thing has come to 
my knowledge to mar the pleasures and en- 
joyments of one individual; no rows, no dis- 
orders. The visitors, with the utmost una- 
nimity, are delighted, and promise to meet 
here again next summer. The ball-room is 
now gay and exciting, and Col. Gilliam, the 
emperor of the culinary dominions, extorts 
from all a voluntary tr bute to the excel- 
lence of his government, and gratitude from 
every palate for the bounty and excellence 
of his provisions. 

‘“*Treally find it difficult to discriminate in 
this assembly. I have never met in any. 
crowd so large a proportion of moral and in- 
tellectual but unpretending worth, beauty, 
and elegant refinement, and it seems unusu- 
ally harmonious and congenial. Bishop 
Karly is here with a large staff of respecta- 
ble divines, and doctors from half a dozen 
States. Governor Winston from Alabama, 
and a large force of his peers from the 
Southern States, of admitted high positions, 
are here. Wealth and beauty are here, and 
freely contribute their decorations and high 
moral and intellectual endowments to the 
good cheer which prevails and meets you at 
every turn. Nothing, it seems to me, is 
wanting, but for Old Virginia to meet the 
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Southern Atlantic and Gulf States here to 
make it one of the most delightful watering- 
places and centres in the United States. 


“ G@rorGiA.” 
Pusiic Documents. 


To the Hon. Alfred Iverson we return 
our thanks, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, for “ Re- 
port on the Commercial Relations of 
the United States with all foreign Na- 
tions,” vols. 2, 8, and 4. And when 
he sends us vol. 1, he shall have thanks 
No. 1. We are also indebted to our 
esteemed Senator for various other fa- 
vors and courtesies. 

We acknowledge, also, our obliga- 
tions tu the Hons. R. Toombs, S. A. 
Douglas, J. Hill, L. J. Gartrell, M. J. 
Crawford, J. C. Robinson, J. A. Logan, 
and others, for various public docu- 
ments. 


“ Tue (Otp) Sprrir or THE Tres.” 


As an humble representative of 
Southern planters, and Southern peo- 
ple, we feel under obligations to speak 
a grateful word of encomium in behalf 
of “ The (Old) Spirit of the Times,” 
published in New-York. As a class, 
Southern planters delight in fine 
horses, field sports, and other sports 
which can be participated in, and en- 
couraged by high-toned gentlemen. 
They take pleasure in patronizing a 
paper which is a true exponent of the 
passion which possesses them for hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating, fine stock, and 
gentlemanly sporting. They do not, 
however, consider such brutes as Hee- 
nan and Sayers fine stock, nor can 
they take any delight in such sport as 
that in which these two animals have 
lately indulged. Neither can they con- 
sider those papers professing to be 
sporting journals, and Spirits of the 
Times, true exponents of the sports in 
which it is their happiness to indulge. 
But a true organ of their tastes they 
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find in the (old) “ Spirit of the Times,” 
published by Jones, Thorpe & Hays, 
No. 145 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
New-York. This journal has com- 
mended itself to every true gentleman 
in the land, by refusing to make itself 
an organ of the bully and rowdy pa- 
trons of the prize ring. Its course 
during the Heenan mania commends 
it to all refined people. May its shad- 
ow never grow less. Mr. Thorpe we 
consider “ one of us,” and we trust he 
may long continue to reflect as wor- 
thily as he does, the Southern feeling 
which be caught under the vine and 
fig-tree of the sunny land. 


DE BOW’S REVIEW, 

The number of this journal for May 
is, we believe, the best that has yet 
been published. It contains several 
brilliant papers, among which we men- 
tion “ Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. John- 
son,” by George Fitzhugh, of Virginia, 
and the “Trrepressible Conflict and 
Impending Crisis,” by S. D. Moore, of 
Alabama. There is no question that 
in the South we have men who could, 
if they would, make this section as 
remarkable for brilliant literary effort 
as she is already renowned for splendid 
oratory, and unsurpassed statesman- 
ship. 


TWO ALMANACS AND A MEDICAL 
JOURNAL. 

Lying before us, upon our table, are 
The Oglethorpe Medical and Surgical 
Journal, edited by H. L. Byrd, M. D., 
and Wm. Hause, M. D., both of Ogle- 
thorpe Medical College, Savannah ; 
each number 72 pages. Published bi- 
monthly, at $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

Also, The Southern Methodist Alma- 
nac, for the year of our Lord, 1860, to- 
gether with the Catalogue of Southern 
Methodist Books and miscellaneous 
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publications. John W. Burke, agent, 
Macon, Ga. Nashville, Tenn. : Print- 
ed at the Southern Methodist Publish- 
ing House. 

Also, The Texas Almanac, for 1860 ; 
with Statistics, Historical and Bio- 
graphical Sketches, de, relating to 
Texas. Printed at the office of the 
Galveston News, weekly and tri-week- 
ly, by W. & D. Richardson. Terms: 
Weekly, $3 per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. Tri-weekly, $8 per annum, 
payable quarterly. Best Job Office in 
the State. Book-binding in all its 
branches. 

Whoever wishes to know all about 
everything in Texas, from old Sam 
Houston down to John A. Black’s 
Cashmere Shaw] Goats, shou]d send for 
the Texas Almanae, which contains 222 
pages of valuable and reliable informa- 
tion concerning the wealth, resources, 
statistics, and history of our sister of 
the lone star. We trust the publish- 
ers will send us each successive num- 
ber as it is issued, so that the phase of 
the plantation as it presents itself in 
Texas may be occasionally laid before 
our readers. 

The Galveston News we can recom- 
mend asa good mirror of what is being 
done in Texas. 


POETRY OF SPARKS AND SPARKS OF 
POETRY. 


We shall occasionally give little his- 
torical incidents, which still live in 
the memory of the “oldest inhabi- 
tants,” but which have not hereto- 
fore been admitted to record. They 
will serve to give the present genera- 
tion, and those of future generations, 
a proper idea of the past. 

Governor Troup is the great man of 
Georgia. He is now dead, it is true, 
but has become an historic character, 
and, therefore, is. His contests with 








General Clark for ascendency in the 
politics of this State—his controversies 
with the federal government concern- 
ing the Cherokee Indians—and the ex- 
citing times connected with those con- 
tests, fill a large chapter in the chroni- 
cles of Georgia. Anything which will 
throw light upon the history of these 
exciting times, will be weleome to our 
readers ; and particularly what follows 
wil] interest all the large number of per- 
sons who look back. with pleasure, to 
old Putnam, as the place of nativity of 
themselves or their ancestors. 

About the year 1824, there lived in 
this county a gentleman by the name 
of Wm. Sparks, familiarly known as 
Bill Sparks,” a young lawyer, wag, 
and an interesting character generally, 
who possessed a high order of intelli- 
gence, an inexhaustible fund of anec- 
dote, wit, humor, and mischief, who 
could out-talk a dozen men and women, 
and who was no mean versifier. We 
believe he now resides, a planter, in 
Louisiana, and ranas a Know-Nothing 
candidate for Congress in 1855, but 
was beaten. 

In 1824, while the election for mem- 
bers of the legislature from Putnam 
county was pending, Simon Holt, Irby 
Hudson, Dr. Henry Branham, William 
Turner, —— Glopton (with, perhaps, 
others), were candidates. “ Bill Sparks” 
got off the following verses upon the 
candidates named : 

“ Tt is scarce worth your while, 

Said my muse, with a smile, 
As Isought for a name which to rhyme on, 
To seek for a surer, 


Or like to be truer, 
In battle or in council than Simon. 


‘“« And our Irby next begs, 
With his Jacob-staff legs. 
For a seat with our representation, 
In that high hall of state, 
Where the wise legislate 
For the goed of the fools of the nation: 


y_ nd if all that you lack 
To point out the true track, 
satongae that with blarney can cram ’em,. 
Therei3 none you could ask 
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More fit for the task, 
Than the sage little Doctor Hal Branham. 


* Tf to save spoon and plate, 
Trencher, pencil and slate, 
Greacy tables, and ovens, and dishes, 
Which is all that the poor 
Ever wished for, I’m sure, 
Billy Turner will answer your wishes. 


“ And Clopton—God speed him! 
For truly we need him 
To assist Henry Branham to stuff *°em— 
With bragging he'll win them, 
j At cribbage he’ll skin them, 
And if he can’t deat, he can bluff ’em.” 

The foregoing verses contained little 
hits at some trifling foible or well- 
known characteristic of each of the 
gentlemen satirized : for instance, the 
size and make of Irby Hudson’s legs— 
the talking capacity of Dr. Branham— 
and the efforts of William Turner to 
secure a competency to the families of 
insolvent debtors. Thirty-six years 
ago, the principle that this should be 
done by legislation, was not so univer- 
sally established and admitted as now. 
The very efforts of the gentleman in 
this county to legislate for the benefit 
of the poor, were turned, by designing 
politicians and intriguing demagogues, 
to his disadvantage. The verse of 
Sparks was only one of the hundred 
squibs that were fired against the au- 
thor of the “honest debtor's Act” in 
Georgia. And there are families now 
in this State, enjoying a home and its 
comforts, who owe them'to the system 
of legislation inaugurated by William 


Turner, the heads of which families | 


urged, and attempted to crush their 
‘benefactor. But enough of this. 
"We pass now to some more of the 
_verses of Sparks. They were written 
somewhere about the date of the fore- 
going, on the eve of an election, in a 
contest between Troup and Clark, and 
were appended to the ticket which 
Sparks voted, cn the day of the elec- 
, tion : 


“ Hurra for Troup! 
Each Nincompoop, 
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Who scarce deserves the name, 
Is up to-day, 
In bold array, 

To blight his honest fame, 


‘¢ There’s Clinton Lane, 
That son of Cain, 

Close picking at his bones: 
There’s Jack and Nick, 
And limping Dick, 

And even Matthew Jones. 


“ The Yankee class 
Are up in mass, 

To see what they can do: 
The Rockwells all, 
With Harvey Hall, 

And stuttering Goddard too, 


“ Old Nappier’s clan 
Are toa man. 

Drilled in to aid the fight ; 
The two Bledsoes, 
And Major Rose, 

And bit-lip Jimmy Wright. 


“ The Duncans both 
Have sallied forth, 
And also have the Clarks ; 
They vote, it’s true, 

For very few— 
Among these few is Sparks. 


* Old Seth and son, 
Will do for one 
Just tolerable man ; 
And. by-the-by, 
Old Jesse Pie 
Is doing ail he can. 


“We'll give them Pie, 
For truly I 
Can’t see how we are worsted; 
For while they share 
Their choicest fare, 
We Troupers claim our Custard. 


“ Hurra, my boys! 
We'll share our joys 
And crosses, while we teaze you; 
But we’ll agree 
That you, as we, 
May vote just as‘it please you.” 

Sparks was a “ Troup man,” or 
“Trouper,” and his verses were di- 
rected against the “Clark men.” 
They produced, in the excitement of 
the times, considerable fluttering in the 
camp of the enemy. Some of the hits 
were quite palpable. For instance, 
speaking of some of the “ Clark men” 
as “ nincompoops who scarce deserved 
the name” of nincompoop. 

Matthew Jones was an_irascible 
sort of man, who waxed exceeding 
wroth at the idea of being spoken of 
as ‘‘ ¢ven Matthew Jones.” 
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“ Bit-lip Jimmy Wright,” was aman 
who had had his lip bitten in a fight. 

“ Old Seth and son,” felt keenly the 
satire in the verse— 


“Old Seth and son 
Will do for one 
JUST TOLERABLE man.” 

There was a man in the county by 
the name of Jesse Pie, who was a 
“Clark man.” As an offset to Pie, 
Sparks spoke of the “Troup men” 
having and enjoying their Custard. 

This Custard was a man of that 
name, a“ Trouper,” famous as a man- 
ufacturer of stool-bottomed chairs 
bearing his name, some of which we 
have seen to-day, probably a half cen- 
tury old, which are still good chairs. 


SourHern Litrrary MEssEenGrr. 


From the May No. of the above 
journal, we learned that John R. 
Thompson was to retire from its edi- 
torial chair, and that Dr. George W. 
Bagley was to become his successor. 
The outgoing Editor thus spoke of the 
incoming one: 

‘“With so mueb of personal remark. the 
retiring Editor congratulates the subscribers 
to the Messenger. on the fact that his duties 
will hereafter be discharged by a gentleman 
of widely acknowledged talent, whose taste, 
judgment, and scholarship, will enable him 
to make the magazine yet more worthy of 
their generoussupport. Under such auspices, 
it were unreasonable to doubt its future suc- 
cess. Rather may we hope that the deter- 
mined spirit of its motto will be maintained 
for generations to come—Au gre de nos de- 
Sirs, bien plus qu’au gre des vents!” 


Did the expression of this hope fore- 
shadow the change of policy which is 
to be adopted in the Messenger ? 

From what the new editor, Dr. 
Bagley, says in the June No., before 
us, it is evident that there is to be a 
change of policy in the Richmond 
magazine. The Messenger, hereafter, 
_ is to be an illustrated journal. The 
present is an illustrated No. The 
new editor says: “As the devil must 
be fought with fire, so must the Nor- 
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thern papers and periodicals be fought 
with pictures, and we intend to do it.” 

The hope is also expressed, that the 
day will come when Porte Crayon, the 
Virginia artist-author, may keep his 
pen and pencil employed upon the 
Messenger. 

Again the new editor says : 


“Tn the endeavor to carry out our designs, 
it may happen, for a while, that the articles 
appearing in the Messenger may be of a kind 
too light and popular to please the more 
scholarly of our patrons. But they may feel 
sure that its tone will not be permanently 
lowered. Remembering how often Antweus 
touched the earth, and for what purpose, we 
shall imitate his example. Determined to 
conquer, we are not unwilling to stoop.” 

Besides this, we are, for the future, 
to have in the Messenger political arti- 
cles, excluding what is partisan; and 
Dr. Bagby promises his readers “ popu- 
lar essays upon scientific subjects,” 
also. 

Tosum up the matter, the Richmond 
magazine is, in order to advance its 
interests, to extend its subscription list, 
and thus its influence and usefulness— 
the Richmond magazine is to be popu- 
larized.. Hence we made the inquiry, 
whether Mr. Thompson, in expressing 
the hope that the Messenger would re- 
gard its motto, and discard the “ will’ 
of the “winds,” foreshadowed the 
change of policy in the journal from 
whose editorial chair he has retired. 
Is bowing to the taste for popular liter- 
ature, regarding the “will” of the 
“ winds ?” and does Mr. Thompson dis- 
approve of it? 

It is plainly to be seen that in the 
realm of letters Mr. Thompson is a 
conservative, if not a legitimist. Dr. 
Bagley, in the same domain, though 
not a radical, is a democrat. He heads 
the voice of the people, and to that 
extent, the “will” of the “winds.” 
Yet, in this, he only “ stoops to con- 
quer;” like Anteus, he only touches 
the earth to renew and increase his 
strength, to be afterward used, as we 
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may infer from what he says, to ele- 
vate those whose tastes he bends to 
meet. 

In this, we think, the Doctor is wise. 
Of what avail is the strength of the 
eagle’s wing if he has not the element 
upon which to poise his noble pinion ? 
What availeth the lofty thought of 
princes in the dominions of intellect, 
if there 1s no medium through which 
to communicate with the people? 
What does a magazine amount to with- 
out a long list of subscribers and read- 
ers? 

And yet, candor compels us to say 
that such illustrations as appear in the 
June No. of the Messenger, do seem a 
little out of place in that journal. Such 
illustrations as those of Porte Crayon, 
upon some nobler subject, would seem 
more in keeping. But how about 
this? We think this will be the re- 
sult: Should Dr. Bagley have a ten- 
dency to become too Anteus-like, the 
recollection that he is editor of the 
Messenger, a monthly magazine of the 
first reputation, will correct that ten- 
dency. While the change of Mr. 
Thompson’s pen from the pages of a 
monthly to the columns of a weekly, 
will tend to relax his legitimism in 
letters, and tone him down to a proper 
level. So, to our eye, there seems 
nothing but good to both the Messen- 
ger and the Feld & Fireside, in trans- 
ferring Mr. Thompson to the editorial 
chair of the latter, and in inducting 
Dr. Bagley into that of the former. 
And so mote it be. 


Tue SourHern Fietp anp Firesipe. 


WE consider it a misfortune that the 
first No, of vol. 2, of this sterling jour- 
nal, containing Mr. Thompson’s inau- 
gural, did not reach our rustic sanc- 
tum. We simply take this occasion to 
say, in connection with the new comer 
upon Georgia soil, 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 





[June, 


“ Virginia! in our flowing bowls, 
Thy name we will remember,” 


since you “lend us for a season” ge- 
nius, fame, and gentility. And to Mr. 
Mann, who so ably and conscientiously 
filled the duties of the post, now as- 
sumed by but afpeer, we extend the 
warm, fraternal, farewell editorial 
hand, as he escapes from the labors» 
anxieties, and perplexities of editorial 
life. 


THANKS. 

WE desire to express our thanks to 
the press generally, and particularly 
to the Georgia press, for the kind and 
cordial greeting with which our jour- 
nal has been welcomed. Gentlemen, 
one and all, we will endeavor to merit 
the good things you say of us. We 
know that in what you have written, 
you were resolved to 


“ Be to our faults a little blind 
And to our virtues very kind.” 


We ask a continuance of the same be- 
nevolent defect in your visual organs. 
We trust you may never need anything 
which our poor pen may say in your 
behalf; we trust no misfortune may 
ever befall you—and yet we are selfish 
enough to hope that an opportunity 
will offer itself for us to reciprocate 
the kindness you have extended to us. 


Our PuBLISHERS. 


WE have made an arrangement with 
Messrs. Pudney & Russell, 79 John 
street, New-York, for the publication 
of The Plantation, which will be bene- 
ficial to all parties, and all interests 
concerned. 

In the first place, it takes the labor 
of publication off of our hands, and 
leaves us more time to devote to the 
editorial department of this journal. 
No one man is adequate to the task of 
editing and publishing a quarterly— 
happy he is if adequate to the task of 
either editing or publishing. 
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EDITOR’S 


In the next place, The Plantation is 
published by a house which has all the 
appliances, and all the machinery, for 
pushing out this journal into a cireula- 
tion in a section where it is most need- 
ed to combat abolitionism, and to cor- 
rect misapprehensions even among the 
friends of the South. 

We would prefer to have our print- 
ing and publishing done in Georgia, if 
the same facilities could be obtained 
here as in New-York. We did make 





an effort at the office of two leading 


newspapers of this State to have our | 


printing done, and failed to make an ar- | 
rangement to that end, upon any terms. | 
Everybody knows that we have no 
regular publishing house in Georgia ; 
that labor and material are cheaper in 
New-York ; and, above all, that pub- 
lishers in that city have the machinery 
in operation to force out a book or 
journal into a circulation that exists 
nowhere at the South. If we avail 
ourself of the cheapness of Northern 
labor and material, and the facilities 
which Northern publishers have to 
make a magazine live nolens volens, 





it is in order to prevent our journal 
from sharing the death which has here- 
tofore generally been allotted to South- 
ern magazines. 


every Southern man of good sense, so 
far from condemning, will applaud us 
for it. 

Our thanks are due Messrs. Pudney 
& Russell for the handsome style in 
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which they get up our journal, and the 
efforts which they make to extend its 
circulation. They understand their 
business fully, and are honest and up- 
right gentlemen, who will discharge 
any obligation they may assume with 
fidelity and despatch. See their card 
in our advertising sheets. 


PuBLicaTION. 


Owine to unavoidable delays in 
making arrangements for the publica- 
tion of The Plantation, the March No. 
did not appear until May, and the 


| June No. appears in July, hereafter 


this journal will be issued, without fail, 
upon the first day of the month whose 
date it bears. It is no fault of the 
publishers that The Planiation has not 
appeared upon the day on which it was 
due, for the MSS. of the March No., 
for instance, were not in their hands 
until long after the expiration of March. 
It is no fault of the editor, for he sue- 
ceeded in making no arrangement for 
publication until quite late in the sea- 
son. The arrangement is now complete, 
and as we overtake time with this No., 
there will, from this issue, be no delay 


in publication. The publishers and 


zs | editor are all responsible men, and they 

In this purpose we | ‘ll diect heir duties faithfull 
| Wi ischarge their duties faithiu 

shall succeed ; and we are sure that | 8 y 


and promptly. 


To AGEnts. 


WE call the attention of agents to 
the cover of this journal. 








ODD PPD DAPI 


Evom Aorfolk, Letershurg, and Richmond, 


THREE TIMES A WEEK. 


SLPS LSSSLSPSSSSSS SSS SS ADSL OSS 


THE LARGE AND COMMODIOUS SIDE WHEEL STEAMSHIPS 


YORKTOWN, JAMESTOWN, AND ROANOKE, 


Leave Richmond every Tuesday, Friday, and Monday; Petersburgh, the 
evening of same days; and Norfolk every Wednesday, Saturday, and 
Tuesday, at 12 o’clock, noon, arriving in New-York in about twenty-four 
hours,—carrying the United States Mail. Passengers will find this the 
cheapest and pleasantest route to New-York. Passage and fare, state- 
room and meals included, being only $8 from Norfolk, and $10 from 
Petersburg and Richmond. Steerage passage half the above rates. The 
accommodations on board these magnificent steamships are unsurpassed, 
and the constantly increasing travel by them is an evidence of the appre- 
ciation of the public of this delightful route to New-York. Tickets can be 
procured on board the steamers, or at the agents’ office, viz : 


LUDLAM & WATSON, Richmond, 
SAM’L G. BAPTIST & CO, Petersburg, 
J. M. SMITH & BRO, Norfolk. 


Returning, these steamers leave New-York every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, from Pier 13 North River. For tickets, apply to 


LUDLAM & HEINEKEN, 
No. 115 BROADWAY. 


(> Freight taken to or from New-York at very moderate rates, and delivered with 
certainty and despatch. 





“ STATIONERS’ WAREHOUSE.” 


Ww. & C. K. HERRICK, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Staple and Lancy Stationery, 


No. 75 JOHN-STREBT, 
VEW-YoRk. 





ee 


We would respectfully invite the attention of buyers to our Card. 
The stock of goods which we are now prepared to offer, is, for amount - 
and variety, unrivalled by any in the country. It also offers the 
superior inducement of being entirely fresh, the whole of it having 
been imported within the last twelve months. The very favorable 
arrangement which we have made with European factors, enables us 
to introduce all novelties which may come under the general heading 
of Stationery, Staple or Fancy, almost as soon as produced in Paris 
and London. 

Our long connection with the trade, and knowledge of the wants 
of the Southern market, have had a marked influence in the selection 
of our stock, and we feel confident, that any one who favors us with 
a call, will find our statements verified. 


OUR “ILLUSTRATED TRADE CATALOGUE,” 


containing engravings and description of ¢ our goody, will be sent, free 
by matt, on application. 


W. & C. K. HERRICK ARE AGENTS FOR 
A, PIRIE & SONS, tnt Note, | TURNER, 


THOS, DE LARVE & CO., > and Billet, | FELLOWS, } Blank Book Papers. 
MOINIER, 


Paper. PIRIE, 
WHATMAN, ' ; 
HOLLINGSWORTH, Drawing Papers. DOWSE’S TRACING LINEN. 


WATERSON’S PRIZE MEDAL SEALING WAX, 
ARNOLD'S FLUID AND COPYING INK, &c., &e. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


DRAPER'’S PATENT AIR-TIGHT INKSTAND. 





Home Insurance Co. of Hetv-Pork, 


OFFICE, Nos. 112 and 114 BROADWAY. 





CASK CAPITAL, ONE MXYLLION DOLLARS. 
ASSETS, Ist January, 1860, $1,458,396 28. 
LIABILITIES, “ “ 42,580 43, 


POS QOWS WSURANGE CONRADY, 


Continues to insure against loss or damage by Fire, and the dangers of 
Innanp NAVIGATION AND TRANSPORTATION, on terms as favorable as the 
nature of the risks and the real security of the insured and the Company 
will warrant. Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
United States. 





Bosses Equitadly Adjusted and Promptly Paid. 


DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Firm of A. & A. Lawrence & Co. 
GEORGE C. COLLINS, 2 Sperman, Coutiins & Co. 
DANFORD N. BARNEY, « WELLS, FarGo & Co. 

LUCIUS HOPKINS, Pres't Importers’ & TRADERS’ BANK. 


THOMAS MESSENGER, 
WILLIAM H. MELLIN,... 
CHARLES J. MARTIN,. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, 


Firm of T. & H. Messencer. 


CLAFLIN, MELLIN & Co. 
PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


CHARLES B. HATOH,. .... ccccceccence Firm of C. B. Hatou & Co. 


B. WATSON BUL 

HOMER MORGAN............... 
LEVI P. STONE, 

JAMES HUMPHREY, 

GEORGE PEARCE, 

WARD A. WORK, 

JAMES LOW, 

I. H. FROTHINGHAM.,........ 
CHARLES A. BULKLEY 

CEPHAS H. NORTON,. 

ROE LOCKWOOD, 

THEODORE MoNAMEE, 

RICHARD BIGELOW 

GEORGE D. 

OLIVER E. WOOD,. 

ALFRED S. BARNES,. 

GEORGE BLISS, 

AMOS T. DWIGHT,........ Weavitecie 
CURTIS NOBLE,.....0...-. .eceveedate 
LEBEVicP: MORTON,....2...ccceceiscsee 
JOHN B. HUTCHINSON 

CHARLES P. BALDWIN 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, 

JESSE HOYT,..........0.. Miticcunes 
WM. STURGIS, Jr.,...... ee eae ie 
JOHN R. FORD,.. 

SIDNEY MASON,. 

GEO. T. STEDMAN, 

CYRUS YALE, Jr.,.... 

WM. R. FOSDIOCK, 

DAVID I. BOYD, 

F. H. COSSITT,.... 

LEWIS ROBERTS, 

SAMUEL B. CALDWELL. 

A. J. WILLS, 

W.. 3; TOWMAEND, ....cciccerccccve ove 


J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 
JOHN McGEE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Merrick & BULL. 


Srone, Starr & Co. 

Barney, Humpurey & Burier. 
GeorceE Pearce & Co. 

Warp A. Work & Son. 

James Low & Cov., of Louisville. 

I. H. Frorainecuam & Co. 

Buikuey & Co. 

Norton & JEwerr. 

R. Lockwoop & Son. 

Bowen, McNamegsg & Co, 

Doan, Kino & Co., of St. Louis. 

E. D. Moraan & Co. 

WILLARD, Woop & Co. 

A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 

PueEtps, Buss & Co. 

TrowBripGe, Dwicat & Co. 

Conpit & NosBie. 

MorToN, GRINNELL & Co. 

J.C. Howe & Co., of Boston. 
Batpwin, Starr & Co. 

Swirt, flurLtguT & Co. 

Jessz Hoyt & Co. 

Srureis, SHaw & Co. 

Forp Rosser Co. 

Mason & THOMPSON, 

Srepman, Car.iLe & Suaw, of Cincinnati. 
Cyrus YALE, Jr. & Co., of New-Orleans. 
Wm. R. & Cuas. B. Fospicx. 

Boyp Brortuers & CO., Albany, N. Y. 
Cossitr, Hitt & TaLMaDGE, Memphis. 
L. Roserts & Co. 

Brewer & CALDWELL. 

Putian, WILLS, Rankin & Co. 
Henrys, Smita & TOWNSEND. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WILLMABTH, Vice-President: 





PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
(LATE PENFOLD, CLAY & CO.,) 


Importers any CHholesale Druggrsts, 


No. 15 BEEKMAN-STREET, 
NEW-YORK. 





MATER’? S 


MIRACULOUS VERMIN DESTROYER, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST REMEDY KNOWN, 


FOR THE EXTERMINATION OF 


BUGS, MOTHS, 
ROACHES, FLBAS, 
ANTS, MOSQUITOES, 
GARDEN INSECTS, RATS AND MICH, 


AND EVERY SPECIES OF VERMIN. 


Used in all the large Hotels and Public Institutions in the City of New-York 
—it never fails to effect its object. 


PRINCIPAL DEPOT, 
612 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
SOLD BY PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 


156 BEEKMAN-ST., NW. ¥.; 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 





PARKER BROS.’ 
CELEBRATED 


LONDON CLUB SAUOCR. 


CHEAPER AND SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 





This celebrated Sauce, since its introduction into this country has given the 
most unqualified satisfaction to every one who has used it; and is now used in 
the principal Hotels and Restaurants of New-York, Philadelphia and Boston. 
As an appetizer and promoter of digestion, it is unrivalled ; and for flavor and 
richness of taste, it has not an equal among the condiments now in the market. 


Aa. Js PA REBBRA, 


No. 15 BEEKMAN-STREBT, nF, 
WHOLESALE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Pickle and Preserve Dealers everywhere. 
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NEW AND, VALUABLE. BOOKS BY SOUTHERN AUTHORS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SHELDON &.CO., 115 Nassau-st., N. Y. 





THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 


By J. L. DAGG, D. D., late ‘Président of the Mercer University, Georgia. 
AvrHor or “ ManvAb oF THEOLOGY,” “CHURCH ORDER,” &c. 


1 Vol. 12mo, PRICE $1 00. 


“ Dr. Dagg, in his preface, says that Dr. Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science ‘has been 
justly esteemed the best text-book extant on the subject.’ We think, however, that his own 
is a better one, in the department both of theoretical and of practical ethics. Everywhere 
we feel ourselves in the presence of a mind eminently analytic, of a judgment in the first de- 
gree sober and judicious, of a heart in which the ‘ word of Obrist dwells richly in all wis- 
dom. ”—Religious Herald. 


VIRGINIA BAPTIST MINISTERS. 


By Rev. JAS. B. TAYLOR, with an Introduction by Rev. JAS. B. JETER, D. D. 
4 in two Series. Price $1 25. "each. “Sold separately if desired. ; ” 
This will be found a most interesting work. Thousands will recognize in these memoirs a 

truthful portraiture of men who were loved for their work’s sake. 


SERMONS. 


By RICHARD FULLER, D. D., OF BALTIMORE. 
2WOLc.., 12MO., MUSLIN. FRICKE ONE DOLLAR, 

“The Sermons, though almost exclusively on practical topics, and seldom invading the 
realms of metaphysics, will compare favorably with any volume of sermons in our knowl- 
edge. In thorough mastery of the topics which they treat, in brilliancy of metaphor, in fer- 
tility and, appropriateness of illustration, in entire freedom from bombast or stilted phrase, 
and what is of far greater importance than all else, in the clearness and falness with which 
they illustrate the character, the mission, the purposes, and the attributes of the Diviae Re- 
deemer, we regard them as a most valuable contribution to our pulpit literature.””—New- 
York Examiner. 


ANEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “GRACE INMAN.” 


MAS. B. KR. FORD, OF LOUISVILLE, KY¥+ 


MARY BUNYAN, THE DREAMER'S BLIND DAUGHTER. 


A TALE OF RELIGIOUS PERSEOUTION. 
1 Vol., 12mo,, Illustrated, 


’ The great popularity of the author’s former work (of which about 30,000 copies have been 
sold,) will secure for this one thousands of readers. It traces the history of a period of most 
tragic interest—the religious persecution and intolerance which marked the reign of Charles 
IL, of England, and the trials and sufferings through which Bunyan was called to pass, in 
order to prepare him to be the author of the immortal “ Pru@rtm’s PRoGREss.” 


COUSIN GUY. 
BY GEO. B. TAYLOR, OF VIRGINIA. Being the 2d Volume of the OATLAND 
STORIES. Uniform with Volume ist, KENNY. 
1 Vol. 16mo. Price 50 Cents, 


This series will be continued, and it is also the intention of the Publishers to issue, during 
the coming Fatt, a new series, from the popular pen of Mr. Taylor, of TRAVELS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. It is believed that this will be a very interesting and instructive 
Series. 


SHELDON & C0, ARE THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 
NORMAL SBRIBS OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Prof. Stoddard’s Series of Arithmetics, 4 Hazen’s Speller and Definer, - - - 2 

books. Keetel’s New,Method in French, - - 100 

Stoddard & Henkle’s Algebras, 2 books, Keetel’s Key to the New Method, -. - 40 
Webb's Series of Readers, 7 books, Goldsmith’, Copy Books in five numbers, 
75 - < *% 


Prof, Loomis’ Physiology, - -  - C06,” 'S*  Ve8 18 nat Om 
Peabody’s Universal History--Bem’smeth 1 25| Goldsmith’s Book Keeping, - + 9 = 75 


S. & Co. have constantly on hand a full sup ly of the works of other Publishers, which 
a Ne terms. Miscellaneous orders solicited. 


they offer to the Trade on the most favor: 
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‘FOR PLANTERS’ USE. 











THE very great success of the Grover & Baker Sewing machine throughout the South- 
ern States has been peculiarly gratifying to the manufacturers, who are led to believé that 
their. endeavors to make. RELIABLE machine have been appreciated. The policy-of the 
Company will be unchanged, and, as heretofore, each machine will be warranted in every 
respect to be as represented. That we mannfactare and sell the machine best adapted to 
all the wants ofthe people of the South, can be attested by thoygands 0 of Families and 
Planters who have them in daily use ; and. feeling the importance. of ‘meeting every want 
of the southern people, we have just introduced 


AN ENTIRELY NEW MACHINE, 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR PLANTERS’ USE: 


a machine that will sew the finest fabrics for the inmates of the household, and the coar- 
sest goods for the negroes of the field. It isso simpleyimconstruction, that.a servant of 
ordinary capacity can-readily learn to work it, and keep: it-in order. «,In ordinary wear, 
the machine cannot get out of repair, and should last many years—being Constructed with 
especial care as to dgrability,, We feel every confidence of it giving the most complete 
satisfaction. That our machines will do better sewing than can be done by hand, is evi- 
denced by numerous testimonials, and from many we select and invite stena to a few, 
as showing 


WHAT SOUTHERN PEOPLE SAY: 





“Mrs, JeErFrsrson. Davis presents her com- 
pliments to Grover & Baker, and takes pleas- 
ure in saying that she has used one of their 
machines for. two years, and finds it still in 
good order, makes a beautiful stitch, and does 
easily work of any kind.”— Washington, D.C. 


‘*T have used one of Grover & Baker’s Fam- 
ily Sewing Machines for more than three 
years, and do not hesitate to say that it has 
given entire satisfaction. I cheerfully recom- 
mend them to all who wish to have their sew- 
ing well a nd prickly done.” —Mrs., Robert 
Widdicombe, Washington, D. C. 








“ T take pleasure in saying, that the Grover 
& Baker Sewing Machines have more than 
sustained my expectation. After trying and 
returning others, I have three of bgp | in oper- 
ation in my different plages, and, aftér four 
years’ trial, have no fault to find.” — a. 8. 
Hammond, Senator of South Carolina. 


“My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s 
Family Sewing Machines for some time, and I 
am satisfied it is.one of the best labor saving 
machines that has been invented. I take 
much pleasure in recommending it to ed ‘geal 
lic.”—I. G. Harris, Govérnor of Tenhess 





* -- OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE: 


495 BROADWAY, New-York; 181 BALTIMORE-ST., Baltimore; MECHANIOS’ 





INSTITUTE, Richmond; 249 KING-ST., Charleston; 41 ST. FRANOIS-STREET, 
Mobile; 11 CAMP-ST., New-Orleans; 94 FOURTH-STREET, Louisville ; 4 HIG- 
GINS’ BLOOK, Lexington ; 124 NORTH FOURTH-STREET, St. Louis; THOMAS 
P. STOVBEALL, a oe th Agent for Georgia; MRS. C, BRANARD, Galveston, Agent 
for Texas, 


“AGENCIES WILL BE FOUND IN MOST OF THE CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE SOUTH. 
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BENT. 7. COOB’S 


WHOLESALE STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, 


42 JOHN-STREET, NEW-YORKE. 
eg 0 BENJ. FE. COOK 


. AR 18 MANUFACTURER OF 


———— 


uh HOW'S PATENT 


“MEPL ULTRA TOKSTAMD 


A VIEW OF WHICH IS HERE GIVEN. 
THIS INKSTAND iS THE 


Simplest in Construction, and most 
Perfect ‘in Operation 

ofany yet made, combining the advan- 

tages of all others, and presenting new 

ones, entitling it to the distinction of 

the “latest and the best.” Patented 

> Jan. 31, 1860. 


















Attention is also called to 
‘“*CLARK’S PATENT NEWS- 
PAPER FILE,” a diagram of 
which is annexed. 


At the above establishment }} 
can be found a full stock of 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 


STATIONERY, 


ALL OF WHICH IS 
NEW AND FRESH, 


having been purchased the 
present season. and adapted 





Aewspaper File. 
OLARK’S PATENT, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


BENS. F. COOK, 








to, the wants of buyers, from STATIONER, 

all sections of the Union. jj 

Among the most prominent No. 42 John-Street, New-York. \ 
articles comprising the assort- \y 
ment, are ——-—-20ee-——- y 


This is the neatest, lightest, and most complete 
article yet made for the purpose. Made of all 
sizes, adapted to any size Paper, and warranted to 
give satisfaction. Call and see it. 

( SoLe AGENT aND MANUFACTURER OF 
HOW’S PATENT. INKSTAND—The latest and 
the best—the ne plus ultra of improvement in this 
article. 

Manufacturer’s Agent for the sale, of Penn. 
School, Log, and Counting House Slates. Soap 
Stone Slate Pencils, &c., &c. 


Lauper, Envelopes, 
COPYING PRESSES, 
INKS, INK STANDS, WRI- || 
TING DESKS, 
PORTFOLIOS, GOLD PENS, 

CHESS AND CHECKERMEN 
AND BOARDS, 

i , ij i fy d ' 

te: Te je aa | , [2 Please call and examine my Stock, before | 
buying elsewhere. 













DOMINOES, \ 
Dvawing Lapers, 
BRISTOL BOARDS, WRAPPING © 

PAPER, 





te” Please note the address, 
BENJ. F. COOE, 


(LATE COOK, MERRIT & BROWN,) 
42 John-Street, N. Y. 


BONNET BOARDS, &c. 


all of which he is prepared to 
sell at the lowest market rates, 
and on as favorable terms as 
can be found in the metropolis. 
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SOUNHERH SCHOOL 100 


A. 8S. BARNES & BURR, 
51 and 53 JOHN-ST,, NEW-YORK, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


National. Series of Standard School Books. 


These works are prepared by the best educators in the country, and designed with special 
reference to the thorough Education of the Youth of ourland. Great care has been taken to 
exclude sectional or sectarian matter, so that the series is regarded as truly the NaTionaL 
Scoot Serres. The favor which these books have received from all parts of the United 
States. warrants the Publishers in calling upon their friends to examine each of the works 
comprising this series, (provided they have not already done so,) with a view of making them 
their Stanparp Text-Booxs. The following is a part of the series: 

THE NATIONAL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS AND MATHEMATICS.—By Prof. 
CHARLES DAVIES, LL. D., formerly of the United States Military Academy, and now of 
Columbia College. (The standard of New-York, Baltimore, New-Orleans, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Milwaukie, and other large cities.) 

THE NATIONAL SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES.—By JAMES MONTEITH and FRAN- 
CIS McNALLY. (The standard of New-Orleans, New-York, Buffalo, Milwaukie, Newark, 
Brooklyn, and other cities.) 

THE NATIONAL SERIES OF SCHOOL HISTORIES.—By EMMA WILLARD and 
JAMES MONTEITH. (Daniel Webster said of Mrs. Willard’s History of the United States: 
“T keep it near me as a-valuable book of reference, accurate in facts and dates.” It was 
also highly recommended by Henry Clay, and. many other of our most illustrious States- 
men and Educators ”) 7 

THE NATIONAL SERIES OF SCHOOL READERS AND SPELLERS.—By 
RICHARD G. PARKER and JAMES M. WATSON. Recommended wherever they are 
known as the most beautiful and the most practical Readers and Spellers ever published. 

THE NATIONAL SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—TIllustrated with Diagrams: 
By S. W. CLARK. Clark’s method of teaching this hitherto dry subject makes it one of 
the most interesting studies in the. language. 


HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE.—By 

MONMONIER & MoJILTON, of Baltimore. 

Brookfield’s First Book in Composition. For 
Beginners. 40c. : 

W. W. Smith’s Orthographical Books. 4 Nos. 

Northend’s Little Orator, National Orator, 

and Entertaining Dialogues. Prices, 





Brooks’ (of Baltimore,) School Teacher’s Reg- 
ister. 50c, 

Brooks’ (of Baltimore,) Manual of Devotion 
for Schools. 38c. 

McIntyre’s (of Balt. High School,) Astronomy 
and Globes. 75c. 

Page’s Elements of Geology. 75c. 

Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 





80c., 75¢. and 75c. 

Kame’s Elements of Criticism, with additions 
by Boyd. $1. 

Day’s Art of Rhetoric. Tdc. 

Boyd's Elements of Logic. 75c. 

Darby’s (of Alabama,) Botany of the South- 
ern States. $1 50. 

Brooks’ (of Baltimore,) Greek and Latin 
Classics, 8 Volumes. 

Wiley & Hubbard’s North Carolina Readers, 
3 Nos. 

Parker’s School 
losophy. $1. 

Porter’s Principles of Chemistry: $1. 

Norton & Porter’s First Book of Science. $1. 


ompendium of Natural Phi- 





$1. 

Smith & Martin’s System of Book-keeping 
and Blanks. 7dc. each. 

Bartlett’s (of West Point,) College Course of 
Philosophy. 

Church’s (of West Point.) Calculus and 
Analytical Geometry. 

Courtenay’s (of Virginia,) Elements of Calcu- 
lus. $2 50 per copy. 

Hackley’s (of Columbia Gollege,) Trigonom- 


etry. $2. , 

W. G. Peck’s (of Columbia College,) Elements 
of Mechanics. $1 50. 

Hanna’s Bible History for Schools. $1. 

Beers’ Complete System of Penmanship 9 
Nos., at 10c. each. 

Dwight’s Modern Philology. $1 75. 


AND MANY OTHER VALUABLE WORKS, AMONG WHICH MIGHT BE MENTIONED 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, 


InwWw TEN VOLUMES, 
DESIGNED TO AID THE TEACHER IN HIS PROFESSIONAL DUTIES. 


Please send to A. 8S. BARNES & BURR, New-York, for their Descriptive Catalogue of 
all their publications, which shall be sent free of postage. 

















Popular and Standard Works, 


PUBLISHED BY 


DERBY & . ACKSON, 498 BROADWAY, 


Ewe SO ek - 


oe - 


THE STANDARD BRITISH CLA'SSICS, 


IN FIFTY VOLUMES, AS FOLLOWS :— 
JOSEPH ADDISON, .... 6 Vols. OLIVER pert hig « « . Vols 
FIE . 4 Vols: | TOBIAS ee + .> 6 Vols’ 
. 2: Vols. . 3 - + » 6 Vols: 
. 2 Vols. a 2 Vols: 
: 5 Vols. | WILLIAM HAZLITT, oaks 5 Vols: 
LEIGH HUNT, ~ De 4 Vols. | BOSWELL’S Life of JOHNSON, ‘ Vols: 
Price per volume, bound in Cloth, $1 25; Library Sheep, $1 50; Half-Calf gilt or Antique, 
$2 25, The complete set in two neat cases, pound in Half-Calf or Antique, $112 50. 


a 
THE STANDARD -FRENCH CLASSICS, 
IN FIFTEEN VOLUMES, AS FOLLOWS:— 

Montaigne’s Complete Works, . 4 Vols. } Fenelon’s Telemachus,... . 1 Vol. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, . . 1 Vol. Voltaire’s Charles XII., - 1 Vol. 4 
Pascal’s Thoughts, Etc., .°* . 1 Vol. Voltaire’s La Henriade, Ete., ep « 2 Vel. 
De Stael’s Germany,.... . 2 Vols. | La Fontaine’s Fables, . . - 2 Vols: 
De Stael’s Corinne, ... . 1 Vol.- | Chateaubriand’s Martyrs, . . . 1 Vol. 

Price per volume; bound in Cloth, $1 25; Library Sheep, $150; Half-Calf gilt or Antique, 
$2 25. The complete set in a neat case, $38 75. 








THE LIFE OF THOMAS, JEFFERSON. By H. 8. Ranpatt, LL.D. 
Illustrated with several! Steel Engravings, various fac-similes, including the original draft 
of the Declaration of Independence. 3 ae volumes bound in Cloth, $7 50; Library 
Sheep, $9 00; Half-Calf gilt or ey $12 

THE WRITINGS OF OMAS JEFFERSON. Being his Autobiogra- 
phy, Correspondence, Reports, Messages, Addresses, and other Writings, Official and Private. 
hn by H. aH asmmnerel. In 9 vols. 8vo., Cloth; $22 50; Library Sheep, $27 00; Half- 

f, Antique, 

YWOUNG’S AMERICAN STATESM AN. Acomplete Political History of the 
United States, from the formation of our Government to the present time. One large Octavo, 
1065 pages, price $3 50; Rosumnanind by Statesmen, Politicians, and Editors; of every 


POO eres ae and invaluabl 
TIONS OF WASHINGTON. By G. W. P. Custis. With « 
Life of hy Author, by Mrs. Lez, of Virginia. Illustrated. One vol., Octavo, $2 50; In Half- 
Antique 
BEULAM, B Br Avavezs J. Evans, of Mobile. Twenty-first Edition, $1 25. 
ADVENTURES ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRBICA. By Rev. C. 
Ww. Bg of Georgia. Second Edition, $1 25. 
WILD SPORTS OF Lire SOUTH; or, THE CAMP-FIRES OF 
THE EVERGLADES. ©. E. Wuitenean, $1 25 
ice, RS, PREAC BS, and PEOPLE of the MISSISSIPPI. 


VENLRS OF 12mo., $1 25. 

eouv RS OF TRAVEL. By Mavame Leserr. 2 vols., $2 00. 
SPORTS. By Hon, Wx. Exuiorr. Ilustrated, $1. 

meone ee ee OETICAL WORKS. Now first Published. 3 


VORLD. By Mrs. Kina, of Charleston, $1 00. 
EN YE S$ OF PREACHER LIFE. By Rev. W. H. Minzorn. $1 00. 


PREPARATION 
WOMEN F THE SOUTH Lepage eg ae IN LITERA- 
Bas Ly'-y 2 ARY ForRESstT. With Portraits on Steel 
OoET D POETRY OF THE SOUTH. By Jouw Esten Cooke and 


J.B, TaomPson. 

JACK HOPETON; or, THE ADVENTURES OF A GEORGIAN. 
By Wm. W. TurNER, of Eatonton, Ga, 

FIVE = EN CHIENA. By Rev. C: Taytor, Sec. 8. 8. Union, M. BE. Church, 


sit succHeeHUL, and the Causes of its Success. By B. F. Tamrr. 
rf Pal gf pea Jk HaRLaN 
E HOUSE ROUVERIE. By a Southern Lady. 
Bt agai LD HIGH LIFE, published from Russell's Magazine. 
RET MONCRIEF; or, THE IRST LOVE OF AABON 


Sou 





Agricultural Warehouse. 


NOUI LSVO 


JOHN DOE E, 
193 FRONT ST-., NEwWw- WORE, 


’ HAS.CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE AND DESIRABLE STOOK OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Embracing all the new and most approved patterns, which he continues to sell 
At greatly reduced prices. 


PLOUGES; 


MOORE'S HIGHEST PREMIUM PLOUGHS, 


IMPROVED SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
STEEL PLOUGHS. 


A NEW AND SUPERIOR ARTICLE. 
MINOR, HOR N, CK DAGON ( ton "t Plough 
LR RTON ne CO.’S__ Ploughs. oe PEACG DAGON <ee cas wee iron) Ploughs, 


WILEY’S Double-Pointed Phere ot L’S wy ” 
AND ALL PLOUGHS im T oledeait: USE, 


New Series of Southern Ploughs. 
oa PATENT SELF-SHARPENING 
STRAW CUTTERS, 


Of which he is the exclusive owner. of the, Patent for 
the City of New-York and the Southern States, 


AND VARIOUS OTHER STYLES or 
HAY, STRAW, & STALK CUTTERS. 
Reaping and Mowing ‘Machines of 
. . various kinds. -; 
Horse Pewité & Threshing Machines of various kinds, with & without, cleaner. 


FANNING MILLS, of various kinds & sizes. CORN-SHELLERS, at foes prices. 


GRAIN CRADLES, CULTIVATORS, HORSE RA 

CORN PLANTERS, HORSE SHOES, Ga , F RDELERS, 
FIELD ROLLERS, CORN AND COB MILLS, : BAe, 
DRUG MILLS. COFFEE, COTTON, & HAY PRESS's. UGAR 1 


Gin Gear, Plough Castings, and. Mill Castings of all kinds. 


CARTS, WAGONS, GARDEN & RAILROAD BARROWS, STORE & COTTON TRUCKS. 


No. 1 Peruvian Sinunio, Bone Dust, Super-Phosphate ad = 
wari Poudrette, &c. 



































OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


PAPA ADA 


From many favorable notices by the Prese, we select the following :— 


Tue PLantTation.—This isa handsome Quarterly. 
The table of contents is promising.— Georgia Forester 

Tas PLaxtation.—The first number of this attrac- 
tive claimant to popular favor, has been laid on our 
table. by Col. W. THorNe Witiiams. It certainty 
presents no ordinary claims to Southern support, for 
its literary matter and neat typography have no rival 
in this section.—Savannah Express. 

THe PLantatioy.—All its articles are character 
ized by boldness, clearness, and true ability; with no 
small amount of literary merit.—Calhoun (Ga.) 
Platform. 

We have received the first number of this excellent 
quarterly, published at Eatonton, Ga, by J. A. Turner, 
We have not had time to give it a thorough peru-al, 
but from what we have read, we are well pleased 
with its tone and sentiment. It is ail over pro- 
slavery, and devoted to Southern rights and Southern 
institutions. We wish it abundant suc:ess, which it 
richly deserves.—Stone Mountain Press. 


& PLantation is a Southern quarterly, edited by 
J. A. Turner, of Katonton,Ga. We have received 
be gpg number, but have not been able to read 
mu of it. The subjects treated are intere-ting, 
however, and we are di-posed to think that it will be 
quite popular in the South. Perhaps when leisure 
serve, we many recur to the subject.—Southern Dem- 
ocrat. 

Tus Prantation.—This Southern quarterly jour- 
nal is before us. The object of the editor is to blend 
the literary and the poliical in such a way as to 
make it readable, like the Atlantic on this side of the 
ocean, and Blackwood on the other. The Plantation 
will be a warm, and, from the hasty perusal we have 
given some of the articles, we believe an able de- 
fender of Slavery. Each number will contain from 
200 to 300 pages. We wish the enterprise great sac- 
cess, Addre-sJ.A.TuRvNeR Eatonton, Ga., enclosing 
$5, the subscription price for the year.—Carrolton 
Advocate, 

Tur PLANTATION.—We have received the first num- 
ber of a quarterly periodical with this ttle. It is 
devoted to the defence of Negro Slavery, as it exists 
in-the Sonth, and is publi-hed in New-York and Ea- 
tonton, Ga., by S. A. Turner, at $5 perannum. This 
number contains over two handred pages, and is filled 
with well written political and miscellaneous arti- 
cles. “The Plantation” will doubtless prove an 
able and efficient. champion of Southern right:, and 
we commend it to the patrénage of the public.— 
Augusta Dispatch. ait 

THe PLanTation is the“title of a new quarterly 
journal, the first number of which has just reached 
us, published by our neighbor and friend, J. A. Tcr- 
NER, Exq., of Putnam County. We welcome the 
PLANTATION, not only for what it is, but what we 
hope it will become. We need just such a journal 
as this promises to be, to wrest from oblivion the 
history and traditions ofour State, and perpetuate 
the names of the great men whose deeds are woven 
into the fabric of our commonwealth. 


The Puiantation ought to be sustained, and it 
would be a worthy object of Georgia ambition so to 
contribute to its support and columns, as to make it 
a. worthy repository of the traditions, history, and 
great names of our State, which are rapidly passing 
away, until some future historian shall assign them 
places in the more substantial form of history and 
biography. Many valuable incidents of Southern 
history have already been lost, or passed into the 
uncertainty of myths, the result of a people’s 
slavish dependence upon others for a literature 
which portrays those from whom it originated in 
glowing colors, and leaves those to whom it is 
furn'shed to pass unehronicled on its pages.—Madi- 
son Visitor. 





Tue PLANTATION.—We have received the first num. 
of a new Southern quarterly journal, entitled ‘ Tue 
Piantation.” edited by J. A. TuRNER, Esq., of Exton- 
ton, Ga., and published both there and by Pudney & 
Russe!l, of this city.. We are glad to note the deci- 
ded and earne-t manner of this publication. The edi- 
tor writes with much force, and above all, has correct 
notions in regard to the ‘slavery” question. He 
deals in none of the old, hackneyed arguments, 
which have done more to confuse men’s miuds than 
to enlighten them, but walks straight up to the anti- 
slavery dogmas with the doct: ine of the natural in- 
feriority of the negro race. The leading article is 
entitled “Thoughts suggested by the John Brown 
Raid.” and it gives a general review of the grounds 
of the anti-slavery delusion, full of sharp point: and 
sound and just sentiments. The third article is on 
“ Millard Fillmore and Daniel 8. Dickinson.” in which 
Mr. F’s “ painful duty” Jetter to the Union meeting 
last winter, receives a severe and just rebuke. “ Dou- 
g'as and Lincoln” is another p: ominent article, in 
which the fallacies of ‘*squatier sovereignty” are 
very ably exposed. A variety of miscellaneous arti- 
cles of a lighter literary character, complete the 
pre-ent number. We are glad to chronicle the ad- 
vent of so promising a publication as this, for it as- 
sumes dis‘iuctly the only true defence of Southern 
in-titutions. If the editor will employ a variety of 
talent upon it and make every article tend to unity 
of sentiment, he may make it one of the most im- 
portant périodicals of the day. It supplies a vacant 
place in Southern litetature, and we trust it may be 
eminently successful.—N. Y. Day Book. 

A New SouTnern QuARTERLY.—THE PLANTATION, 
a Southern quarterly journal, edited by J. A. Tur- 
ner. of Georgia. New-York: Pudney & Russell, 
Publishers. Eatonton, Ga.: J. A. Turner. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of the editor for 
the first, or March number of this periodical. The 
“ PLANTATION”: is designed to be the exponent and 
champion of the dome-tic institutions of the Sou- 
thern States. While all other great interests held 
an! cherished among men have their representatives 
and advocates in the higher walks of periodical liter- 
ature. the institution of domestic slavery, though 
greater than, perhaps, any other, has pos-essed no 
regular vehicle by which its claims may be brought 
t» the public consideration. This deficiency Mr. 
Turner hasattempted to supply. and we congratulate 
him upon the success of his first essay in the work 
before him. The number at hand isa highly respect- 
able volume, of over two hundred pages, and con- 
tains a variety of papers bearing upon the various 
branches of the great subject which he has under- 
taken to elucidate. Besides these we have sketches 
of two di-tinguished sons of Georgia, William C. 
Dawson, and Her-chell V. Johnson, and a variety of 
articles on miscellaneous subjects. Our object, at 
present, is not to criticise, but rather to bring the 
* PLANTATION” to the attention of our readers. Yet, 
we must say, in reference to this first number, that 
it contains ;ome things which we do not wholly ap- 
prove. We are more hopeful of the Union and the 
continued integrity and pro perity of Southern insti- 
tutlons than our contemporary, while we think in 
the parullel between Fillmore and Dickinson, he has 
treated unfairly, not to say unjustly, one of the 
purest patriots our country has produced, one who, 
whilst at the head of affairs. ruled with a moderation 
and impartiality that enabled him, at the close of 
his public service, to retire to private life amid the 
plandits of all his countrymen. 

We wish the “PLayra11on” succes, and if the 
editor will eschew parti‘anship and the expression of 
individual ultra opinions, and devote himself with 
soherness and moderation to the elucidation of his 
great subject, we have no doubt it will reap an abun- 
dant harvest of popular favor.—Savannah Republican. 
































PROSPECTUS. 
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“The Fuantation” will be published once in every three months, in New-York, and 
Eatonton, Ga. Though a quarterly journal, it will not consist alone ot the heavy reviews which 
generally make up the contents of a journal published only four times a year, but will contain 
articles suited to every class of readers,—the elaborate review, the short essay, the sparkling 
and interesting tale, the fugitive poem, and even the mere selected paragraph containing wit, 
humor, or a record of passing events. Whatever can amuse, interest, or instruct, whether in 
the original or selected article—whether. in the department of-literature. law, politics, religion, 
or general miscellany-—whether under the head of art or science--whatever will tend to make 
this Journal a readable one, shall have a place in our columns. It will be our. aim to avoid 
dull dignity on one hand, and imbecile frivolity on the other; while truth, and the holy cause 
of Truth, shall be our motto in whatever we present the public. 

The special feature of this Journal will be a defence of Negro Slavery—total, unqualified, 
unreserved—in a moral, soeial and political point of view, In whatever aspect the question 
presents itself, ‘‘ The Plantation” will be found the champion of the “ peculiar institution’’ of 
the South, and will counsel that section to maintain its just rights under tie Constitutiin, 
and as sovereign States, in the teeth of all opposition, at all hazards, and to the last extremity. 

Such being the case, the Editor proposes to defend the institution of Slavery from the at- 
tacks made upon it, let them come from what quarter soever they may. He intends to hold it 
up in its true light, as the best ameliorator of the condition of the African race ; at the same 
time, that it gives, by means of the cotton-crop—which it alone can make—commerce to the 
world, the blessings and “enlightenment which commerce brings, and that employment to 
Northern and European operatives, laborers and tradesmen, withcut which ruin would stare in 
the face the institutions of all christendom. 





The world, outside of the Southern Statggyis groping in outer and utter darkness, 
concerning the true s¢a/us and relations of NegraySlavery. Unless this darkness is dispelled, 
and with it crushed out the war which is made upon our social system, this Union must be dis- 
solved, and dissolved, we believe, in blood. With this dissolution, the cause of humanity and 
republican government must suffer, and, perhaps, must fail. For this cause, as well as in the 
defence of the homes and firesides of his own section, the Editor of this Journal dons the har- 
ness of war, and will never lay own his pen till death shal] paralyze his hand, or victory shall 
crown his efforts, in conjunction with the efforts of able and. better co-laborers. 

We ask the assistance of the Southern press, and of the press favorable to the dissemina- 
tion of truth everywhere. Without this aid, we can accomplish nothing. 

Teams.—‘ The Plantation” will be published in New-York, and in Eatonton, Ga., once a 
quarter, and will contain from 250 to 800 pages for every number. Pe year the numbers 
will be dated March, June, September and December. The subscription price will be $5 per 
annum, or a single number will be sent, post paid, to any address, upon receipt of $1 25. . The 
cng be for sale, also, by news and periodical agents, all over the country. Business 


conn ations mav be addressed either to the publishers in New-York, og to the Editor, in 
Eatont®p, Ga. ; while ail other communications must be addressed to the Editor, in Eatonton, 
Ga. Address, 
PUDNEY & RUSSELL, 
Or, J. A. TURNER. 79 JOHN-STREBT, N. Y. ; 


EATONTON, GEORGIA. 





TO AGENTS. 


All Post-Masters are authorized to act as agents, to whom a most liberal discount 
will be allowed. 
Agents wanted for every town and county in the Union. 


. 
ny 


Active canvassing and traveling agents wanted. \ 
Our terms to agents are liberal and lucrative. For particulars address either they) 
‘ditor or Publishers. 
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